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Oj the art military^ 
chapter l 

ARTICLE Vj 

Of battles. 

IT is time to iftaki our trodps hiaith out 
of their camp, whether Greeks or Romans, 
and to bring them into the field againft the 
toemy; 

S E C t. i. 

I Tbe/uccefs of hattks principally deptnds uptni the ge^ 
neraUy or commanders in chiefs 

T T is in this view military merit appears in all 
X its extent. To know whether a general were 
Worthy of that name, the antients examined the 
condud he had obfervcd in a batde. They did 
Vot4 IL B not 



OF THE ART MILITARY. 

not expeft fuccefs from the number of troops, 
which is often a difadvantage ; but from his pru- 
dence and valour, the caufe and aflurance of vic- 
tory. They confidered him as the foul of his 
army, th^t diredfs all its motions, whofe diftates 
every thing obeys, and whofe good , or bad con- 
duft generally determines the obtaining or lo- 
fing a battle. The affairs of the Carthaginians 
were abfoIuDely defperate, when Xanchippus the 
Lacedaemonian arrived. Upon the account they 
gave him of what had pafftd in the battle, he at- 
tributed the ill lu,ccefs of it folely to .the incapacity 
of their generals, and fully proved the truth of 
his opinion. He had brought with him neither 
infantry nor cavalry, but knew how to ufe both. 
Every thing had foon a new afpeft, and demon- 
ftrated that one good head is of more value than 
an huhdred thoufand arms- The three defeats of 
the Romans by Hannibal taught them the effefts 
of a bad choice. The war with Pcrfeus had con- 
tinued three years entire, through the ill conduft 
of three confuls, that had been charged with it : 
Paulus Emilius terminated it glorioudy in lefs than 
one. It is, on thefe occafions, the ditference be- 
tween man and man is moft evident. 

The firft c^re of a general, and that which de- 
mand^ great forc^ of judgment and equal pru- 
dence, is to examine whether it be proper or no to 
come to a battle : for both may be equally dangerous. 
Mardonius perifhed miferabiy with his army of 
three hundred thoufand men, for not having fol- 
lowed the advice of Artabazus, whi; h was not to 
give battle, and rather to ufe gold and filver 
againft the Greeks than iron. It was conj5j;ary 
to the opinion of the wife Memnon, that Da- 
rius's geneials fought the battle of the Granicus, 
which gave the firft blow to the empire of the 
Perfians. The blind temerity of Varro, notwich- 

Itanding 
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{landing his coUegue's renlonftrances, and the ad- 
vice of Fabius, drew upon the republic the un- 
fortunate battle of Cannae ; whereas a delay of a 
few weeks would probably have ruir^ed Hannibal 
for ever. Perfcus, on the contrary, let flip the 
occafion of fighting the Romans, in not having 
taken the advantage of the ardour of his army; 
and attacked th^m inftantly after the defeat of 
their horfe, which had thrown their troops into 
diforder and confternation. Caefar had been loft 
after the battle of Dyrrachium,* if Pompey had 
known how to improve hii advantage. Great en- 
tcfprifes have their decifive^ moments. The ini- 
portant lies in wifely refolving what to Chufe, and 
m feizing the prefent occafion, that nevet returns * 
when once neglefted : and in this the whole de- 
pends upon the general's prudence, f There is a 
diftribution of cares and duties in an army. Th6 
head decrees, the arms execute. ^ Think only;, 
fays Otho to his foldiers, of your drms^ and of 
fighting with bravery \ and leave the care of taking 
good nieafuresy and direSling your valour aright^ to 
me. 

• Si in occafionis mom6nto, cti]us practcrvolat 6pportunita$, 
cunflatus paulum fueris, nequicquam most amiflkm quseras. 
JLw. 1. 25. n. 3S, 

t Divifa inter cx'ercitum* ducefque munia. Militibus cupido 
pagnandi convenit : duces providendo^ conAiltand*, profont. 7*^- 
tit, Hifl, I. 3. c. 10. 

I Vobis arma & aninius fit, mihi confilium & virtutis vcftr« 
rfaimen retin^uite. lb, 1. i. c. S4. 
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SECT. II. 

Care to cenftdi the gods and harangue the troops before 
a battle. 

THE moment before a battle, the antients 
believed themfclves the moft obliged to con- 
fulc the gods, and to incline them in their favour. 
They confulted them either by the flight or finging 
of birds^ by the infpedion of the entrails of vic- 
tims, by the manner in which the facred chickens 
pecked their corn, and by things of the like na- 
ture. They laboured to render them propitious by 
facrifices, vows, and prayers. Many of the gene- 
rals, efpecially in the earlier rimes, discharged thefe 
duties with great folemnity and fentiments of reli- 
gion, which they fomerimes carried to a puerile 
and ridiculous fuperflition : others either defpifed 
them in their hearts, or openly made a jeft of 
them i and people did not fail to afcribe the mif* 
fortunes, which their ignorance or temerity drew 
upon them, to that irreligious contempt. Never 
did a prince exprefs more reverence for the gods 
than Cyrus the Great. When he was marching 
to charge Croefus, he fung the hymn of battle 
aloud, to which the whole army replied with great 
cries, invoking the god of war. Paulus Emilius, 
before he gave Perfeus battle, facrificed twenty 
oxen^ fuccefllvely to Hercules, without finding any 
favourable fign in all thofe viftims : it was not till 
the one and twentieth that he believed he faw 
fomething which promifed him the viftory. There 
are alfo examples of a different kind. Epaminon- 
das, no lefs brave, though not fo fuperftitious as 
Paulus Emi!ius, finding himfclfoppofed in giving 
battle at Leudra, upon account of bad omens, re- 
plied by a verfe of Homer's, of which the fcnfe is : 

The 
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The onfy good omen is tojigbi for on^s country. A 
Roman conful, who was fully determined to fighc 
the enemy as foon as he came up with them, kept 
himfelf clofe fhut up within his litter, during his 
march, to prevent any bad omen from fruftrating 
his defign. Another did more : Seeing that the 
chickens would not eat, he threw them into the 
fca, faying, Iftbeyworfteat^ lei them drink. Such 
examples of irreligion were uncommon, and the 
contrary opinion prevailed. There was, without 
doubt, fuperftition in many of thefe ceremonies : 
but the facrifices, vows, and prayers,, which al- 
ways preceded battles, were proofs, that they ex- 
pefted fucccfs from the Hivinity, who alone dif- . 
po{ed of it. 

After having paid thefe duties to the gods, they 
applied themfelves to men, and the general ex- 
horted his foldiers. It was an eflabli&ed cuftom 
with all nations to harangue their troops before, 
a battle ; which cuftom was very reafonable, and 
might contribute very much to' the viftory. It is 
certainly right, when an army is upon the point 
of marching againft the enemy, in order to engage, 
to oppefe the fear of a feemingly approaching 
death with the moft powerful reafons, and fuch as, 
if not capable of totally extinguiftiing that fear fo 
deeply implanted in our nature, may at lead com- 
bat and overcome it : Such reafons, as the love of 
our country, the obligation to defend it at the 
price of our blood, the remembrance of paft vic- 
tories, the neccflity of fupporting the glory of our 
nation, the injuilice of a violent and cruel enemy, 
the dangers to which the fathers, mothers, wives, 
and children of the foldiers are expofcd : Thefe 
motives, I fay, and many of the like nature, rc- 
prefented from the mouth of a general beloved 
and refpefted by his troops, may make a very 
ilrong impreflion upon their minds. Military clo- 

B 3 quencr 
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quence confifts.lefs in wor^s, than in a certain eafy 
and engaging air of authority, that at once advifc^ 
and commands ; and ftill more in the ineftimable 
advantage of being beloved by the troops, ♦ which 
might fupply its place if wanted. 
Xenoph. ' It is not, as Cyrus pbferves, that fuch difcourfes 
ihCyrop. ^^j^ j„ ^j^ inftant change the difpofition of foldiers, 
'•?• f* ^' and from timorous and abjeft^ as they might be, 
make them immediately bold and intrepid : bpt 
they awaken, they rpufe, the courage nature has 
before given thetp, and add a new lo;ce and viva- 
city to it. 

To judge rightly of the cuftom of haranguing 
the troops, as gefieral!y-and conftantly praftifed by 
the iiiuitnts, we muft go back to the ages wherein 
they lived, and confider their manners and cuftoms 
wicti particular attention. 

The armies of the Creeks and Romans were 
compofcd of the fame citizens, to whom, in the 
icity and in time of peace, it was cuftomary to com- 
municate all the affairs of the (late. The general 
did no more in tlie camp, or in the field of battle, 
' than he would have been obliged to do in the Kof- 

trumy or tribunal of harangues He did his troops 
honour, and attracted their confidence and affec- 
tion, in impaiting to them his defigns, motives^ 
andmeafur^s. By that means he intercfted the fol- 
dier in the fuccefs. The fight only of the generals, 
officers, and foldiers affembied, con^munirated a re- 
ciprocai courage and ardour in them all. Every- 
one piqued himfelf at that time upon the goodnefs 
of his afpedt and appearance, and obliged his 
neighbour to do the fame. The fear of fome was 
abated, or entirely banifhed, by the valour of o* 
ihers. The difpofition of paiticular perfons be- 

• Caritatem paraverat locoauftoritatis. Tacit, in A^ric:L c. i6. 

camQ 
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came that of the whole body, and gave affairs 'their 
afpefl. 

There were occafions when it was moft neceffary 
to excite the good-will and zeal of the ibldier : for* 
inftance, when a difficult and hafty march was to 
be made, to extricate the army out of a dangerous 
Iituation, or to obtain one more commodious : 
when courage, patience, and conftancy were ne- 
ceflary for fupporting famine and other violent dif-* 
treifes, conditions painful to nature : when Ibme 
difficult, dangerous, but very important enterprifc 
was to be undertaken : when it Was neceflary to 
confole^ encourage, and re- animate the troops after' 
a defeat : when an hazardous retreat was to be 
made in view of the enemy ^ in a country he Was 
mafter of : and laftly, when only a generous effort 
was wanting to terminate a war, or fome important 
cnterprife. ' 

Upon thefe and the like occafions, the generals 
never failed to fpeak in public to the army, in or- 
der to found their difpofition by their acclama- 
tions, more or Icfs ftrong, to inform them of their 
reafons for fuch and fuch condoft, and to concili- 
ate them to it ; to difpel the falfe reports which 
exaggerated difficulties, and difcouraged them -, to 
let them fee the remedies preparing for the diftrefles 
they were under, and the fuccels to be expefted 
from them ; to explain the precautions it was ne- 
ceflary to take, and the motives for taking them.- 
It was the general's intereft to flatter the foldier in 
making him the confident of his defigns, fears, and 
expedients, in order to engage him to (hare in 
them, and aft in concert and from the fame mo- 
tives with himfelf. The general in the mid ft of 
foldiers,' who, as well as himfelf, were all not only - 
members of the ftate, but had a (hare in the autho- 
rity of the government, confidered him as a father^ 
in the midft of his family. 

B4 It 
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It may not be eafy to conceive how he coul4 
pake himfelf heard by the troops, but that diffi-r 
culty will yaniib if we rememter, (hat the armie^ 
pf the Greeks and Romans were not very nume- 
rous. Thofe of the former feldom exceeded ten 
pr twelve thoufand men, and of the latter very 
rarely twice that number ; I do not fpeak of later 
times. The generals were heard, as the orators 
were in the public aflembUes, or from the tribunal 
for harangues.* All people did not hear: but 
nowcver the whole people were informed at Rome 
and Athens ^ the whole people deliberated and 
(decided, and nope of them complained of not 
having heard. It fqfficed, that the moft antient, 
the moft cqnfiderable, the principals of companies 
and quarters were prefent at the harangpe, of which 
they afterwards gave an account to the reft. 

On the column of Trajan, the emperor is fecq 
haranguing the troops from a tribunal of turf 
railed higher th^n the foldiers heads, with the prin- 
cipal officers round him upon the platform, an 4 
the multitMde forming a circle at a diftance. One 
would not believe in how little room a great num- 
ber of pnarmed men will (land upright, when 
?hey prefs qlofe to each other; and thefe ha-: 
rangues were ufuaily made in the camp to the 
foldiers quie( and unarmed. Befides which, they 
accuftomed themfelve§ from their youth to fpeak 
upon occafion with a ftrong and diftindt voice. 

When the armies were more numerous, and upoi^ 
the point pf giving battle) they had a very fimple 
and natural manner of haranguing the troops. Tije 
general oq horfeback rode through the ranks, and 
fpoke fomething to the feveral bodies of troops in 
order to animate them. * Alexander did fo at thd 

• Alexander ante prima figin ibaf .^-Cumquc a^men obequi^aret, 
Taria oratione, ut cu]ufqi.e aniinis ; ptiim erat, inilites alloquebatiir. 
Sf. Curt. 1. 3. c. ic. 

battle 
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t)attle of liTus, ani Darius ^Imofl: the fame at that 
pf * Arbcia, though in a ^iffi^rent manner. He 
Ifarangued his troops from his chariot, directing 
)iis looks and geilure to (he officers and foldiers that 
furrounded him. Without doubt, neither the one 
nor the other CQuId be heard by any but thofe whQ 
were neareft then) : but thefe foon transferred the 
fubftanpe of their difcqurles to (he reft of the 
army. 

Juftin, who abridged TrQgus Pom peius, an ex-t juft. i. 3t» 
cellent hiftoriaq that lived in the time of Auguftus, <^- 4^^^ 
repeats an entire harangue, which his author had 
put into this mouth of Mithridates. It is very 
long, which ought not to feem furprifing, becaufe 
Mithridat:es does not make it juft before a battle, 
but only to animate his troops againft the Romans^ 
whom he had before overthrown in fcvcral battles, 
and intended tq attack again. His army confifted 
pf alniofl: three hundred thoufand men of two and 
twenty, dtfierent nations, who had each their pecu- 
liar language, a}l^ich Mi^hridates could ipeak, and 
therefore had nq occafion for interpreters to explain 
his difcpurfe to them. Juftin, where he repeats 
the fpeech in queftipn, barely fays, that Mithri- 
dates called an afiembly pf his foldiers : Ad concio- 
mm miiitfs vocat. But what did he do to make 
two and twenty nations underftand him ? Did he 
repeat to each of them the whole difcourfe quoted 
by Juftin? That is improbable. It were to be 
wifhed, that the hiftorian had explained himfelf 
more clearly, and given us fome light upon this 
head. Perhaps he contented himfelf with fpeaking 
to his own natipn, and making knowji his viewai 
and deligns to the reft by interpreters. 

Darius, ficut curru eminetat, dextra laevaque ad circumilnn* 
1 -I agmiria jocuk^s ma lufque circumferent, &c. J^ CurU I. 4. 

Hanr 
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Liv. i. JO. Hannibal afted in this manner. When he was 
»• 33« going to give Scipio battk in Africa, he thought 
it incumbent on him to exhort his troops : and, as 
every thing was different amongft them, language, 
cuftoms, laws, arms, habits, and interefts, fo he 
made ufe of different motives to animate them. 

♦* To the auxiliary troops he propofed an im- 
^* mediate reward, and an augmentation of their 
*' pay out of the booty that (hould be taken. He 
** inflamed the peculiar and natural hatred of the 
*' Gauls againft the Romans : As for the Ligu- 
** rians, who inhabited a mountainous and barren 
*' country, he fet before them the fertile vaJlies of 
" Italy, as the fruit of their vidory. He repre- 
" fented to the Moors and Numidians the cruel 
** and violent government of MaffinifTa, to which 
•* they would be fubjefted, if overcome. In this 
*• mannei he animated thefe different nations, by 
' ** the different views of hope and fear. * As to the 
** Carthaginians, he omitted nothing that might 
** excite their valour, and addreffed himfelf to 
*• them in the warmclt and mo ft pathetic terms : 
** the danger of their country, their houfhold gods, 
*' the tombs of their anceftors, the terror and con- 
•• fternation of their fathers and mothers, their 
•* wives and children ; in fine, the fate of Car- 
** thage, which the event of that battle would either 
- *' ruin and reduce into perpetual Qavery, or render 
^* miflrefs of the universe -, every thing being ex-r 
" treme which (he had either to hope or fear/* 
This is a very fine difcourfe. But how did he make 
thefe different nations underfland it ? Livy informs 
us : He fpoke to the Carthaginians himfelf, and 
ordered the commanders of each nation to repeat to 
them what he had faid. 

* Cnrthaginienfibus moenia patriv, dii penates, fcpulcra major 
rum, libcri cum parcntihii55, conjugefquc pavidae, aut excidium ler- 
vitiiimquo, aut impcriiim oibis tcrrarum 3 nihil aut in metum aut 
in fpera medium oltentatur. 

In 
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In this manner, the general fometimcs affembled 
the officers of his army, and, after having explained 
what he delired the troops might be told, he fcnt 
them back to tlieir feveral bi igadcs or companies, 
in order to report what they had heard, and ani- 
mate them for the battle. Arrian obfe ves this in Arrian. 
particular of Alexander the Great before the famous l- 3-p-»f7- 
oattlc of Arbela. 



SECT. IIL 

Manner of imbattling armies y and of engaging. 

TH E manner of drawing up armies in battle, 
was not always alike with the antients, and 
could not be fo, becaufe it depends on circum- 
ftances that vary perpetually, and confequenriy re- 
quire different difpofitions. The infantry were get- 
nerally polled in the centre, in one or more lines, 
and the horfe upon the wings. 

At tbe battle of, Thymbraea, all the troops ofxcnoph. 
Proefus,. as well horfe as foot, were drawn up in l"^^^*'^: 
one line' thirty men deep, except the Egyptians,&c,^ '^ ' 
wlio amounted to an hundred and twenty thoufand 
men. They were divided into twelve large bodies 
pr fquare battalions, of ten thoufand men each, an. 
hundred in front, and as cnany in depth. Crcefus 
with all his endeavours could not make them change 
this order, to which they were accuftomcd: this 
rendered the greateft part of thofe troops ufclefi, 
who were the bed in the army, and did not a little 
contribute to the lofs of the battle. The Perfians 
generally fought fourfcore deep. Cyrus, to whom 
it was of great importance to extend his front as 

- as pofTible, in order to prevent being furrounded 
the enemy, reduced his files to twelve deep only. 

be reader knows the event of this battle. 

In 
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Xenoph. In the battle of Lcudra, the Lacedaemonians 
pf'h%c. ^^^ 1^^^» ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ troops and their allies, four 
/' ^ ' and twenty thoufand foot and fixteen hundred horfc, 
were drawn up twelve deep ; and the Thebans fifty, 
though not above fix thoufand foot, and four 
hundred horfe. This feems contrary to rules. The 
defign of Epaminondas was to fall dirieftly with the 
whole weight of his heavy battalion upon the Lace- 
daemonian phalanx, well afiured, that, if he could 
break that, the reft of the army would be ibon 
put to the rout : And theefFeft anfwercd the defign. 
Vol. VI. I have described elfewhere the Macedonian pha- 
^'o^h.^^' lanx, fo famous amongft the antients. It was ge- 
1.^7. nerally divided, according to Polybius, into icn 
p.764,767. battalions, each confifting of fixteen hundred men, 
p/664!* ^" hundred in front, and fixteen deep. Sometimes 
the latter number was doubled, or reduced to eight, 
according to the exigency of the occafion. The 
fame Polybius make a fquadron confift of eight 
hundred horfe, generally drawn up an hundred in 
front and eight in depth : he fpeaks of the Perfian 
cavalry. 

As to the Romans, their cuftom of drawing up 
their infantry in three lines continued long, and 
with uniformity enough. Amongft other examples, 
that of the battle of Zama between Scipio and Han^* 
nibal may fufRce to give us a juft idea of the man* 
ner in which the Romans and Carthaginians im- 
battled their troops. 

Scipio placed the Hajiati (or pikes) in the front 
line, leaving fpaces between the cohorts. In the 
fecond he ported the Principes^ with their cohorts 
not fronting the fpaces of the firft line, as was ufual 
with the Romans, but behind the cohorts of the 
Hnjlati^ leaving fpaces direftly oppofite to thofe of 
the front line; and this becaufc of the great num- 
ber of elephants in the enemy's army, to which 
Scipio thought proper to leave a free palTage. The 

friar a 
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Triarii cotnpofed the third line, and were a kind of 
corps de rcferve. The cavalry were diftribuced 
upon the two wings; that of Italy upon the left 
commanded by Laelius, and the Numidians upon 
the right under MaiTinifla. Into the fpaces of the 
firft line he threw the light-arm'd troops, with 
orders to begin the battle ; in fuch a manner, how- 
ever, that in cafe they were repulfcd, or not able 
to fupport the charge of the elephants, they fhould 
retire, thofe who ran bcft, behind the whole army 
through the direA intervals; and. thofe who fhould 
find themfelves furrounded, through fuch openings 
as might be on the right or left. 

As to the other army, more than fourfcore ele- 
phants covered it in front. Behind them Hanni- 
bal pofted the foreign mercenaries, to the number 
of about twelve thoufand Licurians, Gauls, Bale- 
• arians, and Moors : behind this firft line, were the 
Africans and Carthaginians, Thefe were the flower 
of his army, with which he . intended to fall upon 
the enemy, when fatigued and weakened by the 
battle: and in the third line, which he removed to 
the diftance of more than an hundred paces from Mmtbam 
the fecond, were the troops he had brought with «/«^««* 
him from Italy, on whom he could not rely, be- 
cauic" they had been forced from their country, and 
he did not know whether he ought to confider 
them as allies or enemies. On the left wing he 
placed the cavalry of the Numidian allies, and on 
the right that of the Carthaginians, 

I could wifli that Polybius or Livy had informed 

us what number of troops there were on each fide, 

and what depth the generals had given them in 

drawing them up. In the battle of Cannse feme 

years before this, there is no mention of the Haftatiy 

rhtcipesy and Triarii^ that generally compofed the 

ree lines of tliC Roman armies. Livy, without 

>ubt, fuppofes it a cuftom known to all the world. 

It 
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It was iifual enough, efpecially with feme na- 
tions, to raife great cries, and to Itrike their fwords 
againft their bucklers, as they advanced to charge 
an enemy. This noife, joined to that ot the trum- 
pets, was very proper to fupprefs in them, by a 
kind of ftupefaftion, all fear of danger, arid to in- 
fpire them with a courage and boldnefs, that had 
no view but Viftory, and defied death. 

The troops fometimes maiched foftly and cobly 
to the charge : and fometimes, vChen they approach- 
ed the enemy, they fprung forwards with impe- 
tuofity as faft as they could move. Great ment 
have been divided in opinion upon thefe different 
"methods of attacking. On the day of the battle of 
Her. 1. 7. Thermopylae, Xerxes's fpy found the Spartan^ 
preparing to engage only by combing their hair, 
i^ever was danger however greater. Tliis bra- 
.vado fuited only loldiers determined Hke them to' 
conquer or die: befides which, it was their ufuaF 
cuftom. 

The light-armed troops generally began the ac- 
tion by a flight of darts, arrows, and ftones, either 
againft the elephants, if there were any, or againft 
the horfe or infantry, to put them into diforder ; after 
which they retired through the fpaces behind the 
firft line, from whence they continued their dif- 
charges over the foldiers heads. 

The Romans began a battle by throwing their 
javelins againft the enemy, after which they came 
to blows with them ; and it was then their valour 
was fhewn, and great (laughter enfued. 

When they had broken the enemy and put them to 
flight, the great danger was, as it ftill is, to purfue 
them with too much ardour, without regard to 
what pafltd in the reft of the army. We have fccn 
that the lofs of moft battles proceeds from this 
fault, the more to be feared, as it fcems the effect 

of 
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of valour and bravery. Laelius and Mafrmifla, in 
the battle of Zama, after having broken the enemy 
and put them to flight, did not abandon themfelves 
to fo imprudent an ardour ; but, returning imme- 
diately from the purfuit, rejoined the main body, 
and falling upon Hannibal's rear, put the greateft 
part of his phalanx to the fword. 

Lycurgus had decreed, that, after having pur- 
fued the enemy enough to fecure the viftory, the 
purfuit fhould ceafe; and that for two reafons: 
The firft, becaufe as the war was made between 
Greeks and Greeks, humanity required, that they 
fhould riot aft with the greateft extremity againft 
neighbouring people, in fome fort their country- 
men, who profeffcd themfelves vanquiftied by their 
flight. And the fecond, becaufe the enemy,* rely- 
ing upon this ciiftom, would be inclined to pre- 
fcrvc their lives by retreating, rather than perfift 
obftinately in a batde, during which they knew 
they had no- quarter to expeft. 

The attack of an army by the flanks and rear 
muft be vei y advantageous, as in moft battles it is 
generally attended with vidlory. Hence we fee in 
all battles, that the principal care of the moft able 
generals is to provide agdnft this danger. 

It is furprifing, that the Romans had fo few 
cavalry in their armies ; three hundred horfe to 
four or five thoufand foot. It is true, they made 
an excellent ufe of thofe they had. Sometimes they 
difmounted and fought on foot, their horfes being 
trained to ftand ftill in the mean while. Some- ^'^- '• ?• 
times they carried light-armed foldiers behind them, ij. k'j^. 
who got off and remounted with wonderful agility. "•.4- 
Sometimes the horfe charged the enemy on the full^ * \*' 
gallop, who could not fupport fo violent an attack. 
But however all this amounted to no great fer- 
vicej and we have feen Hannibal indebted for 

his 
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his fuperiority in his four firft battles chiefly td 
his cavalry. 

The Romans had made w^r att firft upoq their, 
neighbours, whofe country was woody, fall of 
vineyards and olive-trfees^ and fituace near the Ap- 
pennine mountains, where tht horfe had little 
room to aft or draw up. The neighbouring peo- 
ple had the fame reafon for not keeping much ca* 
valry ; and hence it became the cuftom On both 
fides to have little. The Roman legion was efta- 
bliflied to the number of three hundred horfe, ,the 
allies furnilhing twice that number ; which cuftom 
in fucceeding times had the force of a law; 

The army of the Perlians had no cavalry, when 
Cyrus firft had the command of it. He foon per- 
ceived the want of it, and in a very fliort time 
raifed a great body of horfe, to which he was prin- 
cipally indebted for his conqueft. The Romans 
were obliged to do . the fame, when they turned 
their arms againft die Eaft, and had to deal with 
nations, Whofe principal force confifted in cavalry; 
Hannibal had taught them what ufe they were tof 
make of it. 

I do not find any mention made of hofpitals for 
the fick and wounded in the armies of the antients. 
No doubt they took care of them. Homer fpeaki 
of feveral illuftrious phyficians in the army of the: 
Greeks at the fiege of Troy j and we know that 
Icenoph. they afted as furgeons. Cyrus the younger^ in the 
Cyrop. army with which he marched to the aid of his 
• «• P- *9- m^^jg Cyaxares, did not omit to carry with him a 
confiderable number of able phyficians. Ca^far 
tells us, in more than one paflTage of his Commen- 
taries, that, after a battle, the wounded were carriedi 
into the neareft neighbouring city. There are ma- 
ny inftances of generals going to vifit the wounded 
in their tents : which is a proof, that in quarters^ 
where fcven or eight comrades, citizens of the famcf 

diftridi 
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diftiift of the fame city» lay^ the fbldiers took care 
of one another, when wounded. 

Livy often mentions the Carfel^ or agteement ^ 
between nations at war for the ranfom of prifoners. 
After the battle of Canna§, Hannibal, having made !->▼• ^ *^ 
iiimfeif mailer of the fmali camp of the Romans^ "* ^** 
agreed to reftore each Roman citizen for three huri* 
dred pieces of nK>hey qalled fuadrigatii which were 
denarii: that is, for about feven pounds, or an hun- 
dred and fUty livres \ the allies for two hundred ; 
and the flaves for one. THe Romans, when they id. i. ^ti 
took Eretria, a city of Eiiboea, where the Mac6» »• "7« 
ijonians had a garrifon, fixed the: price of thdr rah- 
Jbm at three hundred pieces of money alio, that is 
p fay, at feven pounds, or an hundred aiid fifty 
livres. Hannibal, feeing the Romans were deter- Id. 1 34^ 
znined hot to ranfom tKeir prifoners who had fur- "* ♦^' 
rendered themfelves to him, fold them to different 
nations. The Achieans bought a confiderablc 
number of them. When the Romans had re- 
cftabiifbed the liberty of Greece, the Acharans, 
out of gratitude^ i^nt home all thefe priibners, and 
paid their mailers five denarii per hedd, that is to 
fay, two hundred and fifty livres ; the total of 
which^ according to Polybius, amounted to an 
hundred talents, or an hundred thoufand crowns: 
for, in Achaia, there were twelve hundred of thoie 
prifoners. 

I do not believe, that the ufe of writing in cy- 
phers was known to the ancients. It is however 
very neceflTary for conveying fecret advices to of- 
ficcrSi either remote from the armyi or fliut up in 
a city, or on other important: occafions. Whilfl: crf, Bell„ 
Q^ Cicero was befieged in his camp by the Gauls, Gall. 1. 5. 
C«Har wrote him advice, that he was marching to 
h relief with Icveral legions, and ftiould foon ar- 
ri . The letter * was written in Greek, that, if it 

Epiftolam Gratis confcnptara literis mittity ne» intercepta cpi& 
to noftra ab boftibus contiil;c co^oicerentur. 

OL. II. C fell 
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fell into the enemy's hands, they nright not kno^^ 
< that Caefar advanced. That precaution docs not 

ieem fufficiently certain ; ijor are fignals, which I 
have treated of dfewherc, much more fo : befides 
which, the ufe of them was very difficult, and at 
the fame time perplexing and full of obfcurity. 
Pint, in I Ihall relate a common and very remarkable 
Cornel, tuftom aifjongft the Romans': That was, when 
they were drawn up in line of battle, and ready to 
take their' (hields, and gird their rofces clofe to 
their bodies^ to rnake their ^ills without writing, 
by only appointing their heir before' three or four 
withefTes. This was terminated tefiamenta in pro-- 
cviSu facer e, - 

After the little I have faid upon battles, not 

. daring to engage myfelf farther in a fubjed: fa 

much out of my fphere, I proceed to the rewards 

and puniflirrtents confequential.of good or bad fuc- 

cefs in battle.' 



; S E C T. IV. 

Pumjbtnents. Ret^ards. Trophies, Triumphs. 

SOLON had reafon to far, that the two great 
fprings of human adtions, and what princi- 
pally fct mankind in motion, are hope and fcar^ 
and that a good 'government cannot fubfift without 
rewards and punifhments ; becaufe impunity mi- 
boldens guilt •, and virtue, when neglefted and 
tindiftinguiflied, frequently becomes languid and 
declines. This maxim is ftill truer, efpecially 
with regard to military government, which, as 
it gives greater fcope to licence, requires at" , 
that order and difcipline fho'uld be annexed > 
it by ties of a ftronger and more vigorc J 
oatarc. 
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It is true, this rule may h^ . abuied. and carriad 

loo far, particularly in pdiiit of puniihtncnt. Wkb 

ibt Carthagiflians, the general^ who had bedi ur*^ 

Jbrtunate in war^ were generally. puaij(hed.>witit 

death ; as if want 6f roccefs were a crime, and the 

moft excellent captain mi^t not lofe a<battle:with- 

! oot any fatilt on his fide. They carried their rigour 

i much £irther. * For they condemned him to death 

who had taken bad meafures/ diough fucce&fui; . 

Amongft the -f- Gauls, when troops were to be 

i raifed, all the young men capable of bearing arma 

were obliged to be prefent at the aiiembly on a^er* 

tttn day. He who came laft was condemned t<l 

die, and executed with the moft cruel torments; 

What an horrid barbarity was this I . 

The Greeks,^ though very fcvcre in fupportxng-fl^Wn-*'^ 
inilttary difcipiine, were more humane. At Athens, ^]^^fyj 
the rcfufal to bear arms, which is far more crimi- 
nal than a delay of a few hours or moments^ was 
only puniflied by a public interdiction, or a kind 
of excommunication, which excluded the perfbn , 
from entering the ajQemblies of the people, and the 
temples of the gods^ But to throw away his fhield 
in order to flyi to qtiit his poft, or be a dderiet*, 
t?ere capital crimes, and punifhed with death. 
. At Sparta it was an inviolable law never to fly. Her. i. ^ 
however ftiperior the enemy*s army might be in ^- »°+' 
I number } never to abandon a poft^ nor furrender 
i their arms. Thofe who had failed in thefe points, 
! were declared infamous for ever. They were not 
only excluded from all offices, etnployments, aflem- 
i^Iies, and public Ihews ; but it was fcandalous to 
ally with diem in marriage^ and a thoufand infuUs 

^ Apod Carthstginiennss in cnicem toHi tmperatores dtcunttir, ii 
i fpcro cvenui, pravo confiiio, rem gelTeninr. Zii/. 1. 38. n. 48. 

j • Hoc mcrre Gafloiicim elt initium belli, quo leire communi 

DCS puberes armati oonvenirc cogiintur $ Sc qui ex eis noviillmus 

uit, in tonfpe^lu multitudinis OFinnibas eiuciatibus afc^*lu« ueca-i 

:, Citf. de Belli GaL s. 

C 1 were^ 
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were ofiered them in public with impunity. On 
the contrary, great honours were paid to fudi atf 
had behaved themfelves valiantly in battle, or 
had died fword in hand in the defence of their 
country. 

. Greece abounded with ftatues of the great men 
who had diftinguilhed themfelves in battles. Thehr 
tombs were adorned widi magnificent infcriptionft^ 
Thucyd. wbich perpetuated their names and memories. The 
l.z.p..iii. cuftom of the Athenians in this point was of won* 
derful efficacy to animate the courage of the citi« 
zens, and infpiiDe th^fii with fentiments of honour 
and glory. After a batde, the laft duties were 
publicly rendered to thofc who had been flain. The 
bones of the dead were cxpofed for three days fuc- 
ccffivciy to the vc0fcratiqn pf the people, who, 
thronged to throw jlowers upon tjiem, and to burn 
iocenie and perfismes bdfore them^ After which» 
thofe bones '.wersi carried in pomp, in as many 
coffins esithdre wetei tribes in Ath^ens, to the place 
particularly aitotced-for their interment. The' whole 
rpeoplfiiatcendedthis religious ceremony. The pro- 
ce{Ik>n*^bad (ocne^ing;yery aug^ft and majeftic in 
kf aiid rather reCembkd « glorious triumph, than 
a funeral foleowuty. 

Some d^y^afeorv which far exceeds what I have 
juft faidi ooeof thebeft qualified Athenians pro- 
notinced.the fungal: or^iqil of thpfe illuilrious dead 
befone the whole people. The great Perigles was 
charged withithiacomonffion alter the fird can>* 
paign of the Pelopor\0efiani war, Thucydides has 
prdervedr his difoourij^ and chere is another upon 
the fame; fubjeft in Plato. The intent of this fune- 
ral oration. was to extol the courage of thofe gene- 
rous: foldiers who bad (bed their -blood for thei 
countty i to inculcate the imitation of their exampl 
to the citi/*cns, and efpeciaily to confole their fi 
Tnilics. I'hcfe were exhorced to moderate thei 

gric " 
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grief by refledling on the glory, their relations had 
acquired for ever. ** You have never, fays the 
•* orator to the jfathers and mothers, prayed to the 
^* gods, that your children Ihould be exempt from' 
*^ the common law, which dooms all mankind Co 
*' die i but only that, they ihould prove perfons of 
*' virtiike and honour. Your vows are heard, and the 
" glory widi which you fee them crowned, ought 
*^ t3 dry your . eyes, and change your hmenta- 
*^ tions into thank%iving/' The orators often^ 
by a figure common enough with them, efpecially 
upon great occafions, put thefe lively cxhortationa 
into the mouths of the dead themlelves, who 
feemed to quit their tombs to chear and cohfole 
their fathers and inothers. 

They did not confine themfelves to bare dif- 
courfe and barren praiies. The republic, as a ten- 
der and compaflionate mother, took upon herfelf 
the charge of maintaining and fiibfifting the old 
men, widows, and orphans, who ftood in need of 
her fupport. The latter were brought up fuitably MCchln. 
to their cbnditiiwi, till they were of ^e to carry ^^"^^ 
arms : and then publicly, in the theatre, and in the 451,* 45 jf* 
prefenceof the whole people,. they were drefled in a 
complete fuic of armour, which was given them^ 
and declared foldicrs of the republic. 

Was there any thing wanting to the funeral pomp 
I now fpeak of, and did it not fecm in fonie mea- 
fure to transform the poor foldiers and commoi^ 
burghers of Athens into heroes and conquerors? 
Have the honours, rendered amongft us to the moft 
illuftrious generals, any thing more aniniating and ' * 

affefting? It was by thefe means that courage^ 
greatnejs of foul, ardour for glory, artd that zeal 
and devotion for their country, which rendered the 
Greeks infcnfible to the greateft dangers and death 
'itfelf, were perpetuated amongft them. For, as 

C 3 Thucy- 
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Thacydidcs * obferves upon, occafion of thcfc func-- 
ral honours, Gfeat nien are fornfcd^ where merit U 
iejl rewarded* 

The Romans wpre neither lefs i^jcaft in punifhin^ 
cftences againft military difcipKnc, npr Icfs atten- 
tive in rewarding merit. ' 

The punifliment was prbportiolied tp the crimc^ 
and did not alWays extend to dfeath. Sometimes a 
word of contempt . fufficcd fpr thfe. puniftimfent o^ 
the troops: at others, the g^rat puhilhed ttem 
by reflifing them 'their fhateiri the fpoils. Some- 
times they were djfmiffed, and not permitted to 
fer^e againft the enemy. It wa^ corafnon enough 
to make them wbi-k in the ' ihfrenchmcnts of the 
camp in. a fingle tunic and withdtic a belt. Igno- 
miny was ofceri more afFefting than death icfelf. 
Dion.Caff. Cacfar's mutinous trod^s demanded to be difmifled 
i'lS!' ^* ?^^,^h fedicious complaint^; .t Cftffar faid only one 
^ord to them; whidi was ^hV/7rj,'as much-as to 
fiy, citizens, ,wh6i eas he ufed toxall them Fellow-^ 
foldicn or conirades i and in^ftiedlately difcharged 
them. That word was like a ftroke bf thunder to 
theml They believed themfelves' degraded and en-^ 
tifely dirtionoured, and never ccafed- importuning 
him in the nioft humble and pathetic terms, till hief 
confented, as the greateft of. favours, that they 
Ihould continue to carry arms for him. This 
punifhmenit, whereby the foldiers were broken, was 
tailed exauiloraHo, 
L?v. 1. 3. The komah .army, through the fault of the con- 
«• »^ ful Minucius, who commanded it, was befieged in 
their camp by the ^qui, and very near being taken. 
Cincinnatus^ appoinred didator for this expedition, 

• *A^^a yttf iiiii xiija% A^niii fAtyira, roTg 5/ lej atift^ »f»r«* 

t JWvus JuJms Prtiiiion«m,««rc;rtt$ ycrbo uno compefciiit, ^i» 
rifes vDcando qui facranVentun) Cjus dctrec^abaut. Tncit,. AmoI^ 
r. I.e. 41. ' 

♦ marched 
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marched. to hisaid^ delivered him^ and ffiade hina-* 
ielf mafter of the eifiemy's camp, which abqqq4c4 
with riches. He p^oifh?d the.confurs tr^opp jp^x 
giving them no fhare o^ the bodty^ and obljge^ 
Minucius to quit the cpnfuKhip, aodizorierve ip chq 
army a^ his liey tenant,^ which he ;did .without .qpm-> 
pia(nt or murnaur : *.' * In thofc, t^ngfesi, obleryes,the 
'^ h^ftori^n, people, fubmic^ed wifh rfo much cpH}^ 
•* pl^cenoy to thp p^pfons in whom .^hey /aw a fm 
*' p^rioficy of n^erit joined with author ity» tha8 
•' this army, more fenfiblc of the benc^t, thari 
** jgnoniiny they, had received, ffecree<J the didator . • 
" a crown of gold of a pound >yqght,. and oi) . 
^' his departure falui^d him tl^ir p^crpn ^d pre- 
".feryer." . . ; ,; . • . . o ' . . " -'. \: 

Afw the battle of Cannse^ wfcifein more thaj» Liv. i. »*. 
forty uihourand Romam w^re Jeft rUppn the fpoti "• 5<>— ^•^ 
about fevcn thoMfapd lioIdier-Sj ^v.h^o wjere in the two 
camps, feeing theirffelves without refoiirce or hppfi, 
furrend^red theoofelvesand their -^jias totheenpmyi 
and were mad^ prifojners. Ten Upufand, who had 
fled as well asVafro^ efcaped by-iUlflSireiK.way&i 
and at length rejoined each otherfjt Canufium-wd-^ * 
der the conful. Whatever inftancf^ thefc pcifoners 
and their relations-could make afterwards to obtain 
their. ranfom, and, how great foeverthe want of foJ» .^ 

diers then was at? Rome, the ffcnafe cpuld^ifivcr fCr '^ 

folrc to redeem fgldiers who bad-'bq^fo bafi^ as t<^ 
furrender themfelves to the enemy:, ^ur^^o^ tpoff 
than forty thousand men, ;ki)led befe{;e ^^chAir eycf^ 
could, not infpirc :with the courage.^ ii*ein^the hci/^ 
for then- councry,.-The other ten tbouiapd* who h^ Liv. i. 23. 
rfcaped by flight, were bajiilhed inco:Si(s%,,aiid tli^if "• *5. 
return prohibited asloriga^the-witr.twith'theCaiiilia^ 

* Adcd tarn impeno meWbri animus maHiftifeie »bedicn» cra^,, ut 
beneficii mne^is r]uani ignominix liic exercitus menior & .coiuiu^m 
aurcam diflatori librae pomlo decreveiit, ^ .pro^ciknUiu ttum^ pa- 
Ux>;jum falutavciit. Liv, , 

C 4 gjmans 
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gmians fhould continue. They demanded with 
earneft intreaties to be led on againft the enemy^ 
and that they might have an opportunity to expiate 
With their blood the ignominy of their flight. The 
ienate remained infleinbie^ not believing that they 
could copfide the defence of the republic to foldiera^, 
who had abandoned their companions in battle* 
At length) upon the rembnflrances 4nd warm fol- 
Ikications of the proconful Maroelhis, their demand 
was granted ; but upon condition, that they fhould 
not let foot in Italy as long as the enemy ihould re-^ 
tir. 1. a;, inain in it. AH the knights of the army of Cannae, 
■• "• baniflied into Sicily, wert ^Ifo fcyerely punifhedl 
In the firft review made by t^e cenfors after that 
battle, all the horfes with which the republic fu^- 
hiihed them, ' Wdt taken away ; which implied 
fheir being degraded from the -rank of Roman 
knights 5 their former years of fervice were declar- 
ed void, and thkt they fhould be obliged to ferv^ 
ten morfe, fupplying themfierlvcs with horfes ; that is 
. to fay, as many years as if they had never fervcd at 
all : for the knights were not obliged to ferve more 
than ten campaigns. 
Li>.i. 12. •' The fcnate, rather than ranfbm the prifoners, 
?-5- ^hich would hare coft Icfs, chofe to arm eight 
x^iT. thoufind flaves -, to whom they promifed liber* 
ty, if they behiyed themfelves vdliancly. They 
fiad ierved almoft two years with great bravery ; 
their liberty ho^e^r was not yet arrived, and, with 
whateveif ardour » ihey dofired it S, they chofe ra* 
ther to deferve than to demand ic An important 
> occafion arofe, in which it was pointed out to them 
BS the reward of their valour. They did wonders 
in the battle, except four thoufand of thrmi who 
difcovcred fome timidity. After the battle, they 
were all declared free.- Their joy was incredible. 

• Jan alteram mnum libertatem tatath merer!, quam pofhilare 
ptlajn malucmnt. i/i/. 

Gracchus, 

' 7> 
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pncchus, under whole command thejr verc^ tq^ 
them : Before I make you all equal h^tl» title ^U^ 

tween the vftUant and the timorous, jt is mmtmrbut 
jufltbat I Jbould^^fi. He theiriiaade all tbofe^ 
Who had hot done their duty as^ellodie xt&^ 
' promUe upon oath, that, as long as they; iervedi 
as a puniihment for their fault, they fhould alw^i 
ftand at their meals, eatcept when hpii^rai by ficK« 
nefi : which was accepted and executed with entire 
fnbmiffion. This, of all the military puniihments» 
was the lighteft and moft gentle. ' * 

The puhifliments I have hitherto rdated (carets 
afibded any thing befides die fcidier's honour i 
there were others which ertsended to hss life; 

One of the latter was called Pt^hmiwn;,* the bafr Polyb. L 4. 
tinado. It was executed ehus : The tiibunc, takiag P- t^'V 
a fKck, only touched the crifninal wttlf it^ and, im^f 
mediately after, all the fbldieiB of tfab legion fdl on 
him with fticks and flones^ fo thalt: he generally 
loft his life in this punlSimeht.:J^^ny onecfcaped, 
he was not thereby entirely dtfcharg^d.:- (fis n^ 
mm into his own c?ountry was eceriially^pn^bitif^,. 
and not one of his relatton^ durft opfaii hiidobr to 
him. They punifiied a pentinel in ihir mahndr, 
who had quitted his poft ; from wbenoeifitay be 
judged tKe cxaft difciplf ne the^ obferved irt rifpeft 
to the guard by night, on whichTdu; f^]l tod 
pfeferyadon of the wholr .^nny def>eftded : all 
ehofe who abandched their pofts, whether officers or 
fcldiers, were treated in* the fame. manner. : ftVel- 
kius Paterculus cites an exaoripltrof dliSipunifh- 

• Si Antonhit confn}, hAsimlxm^loicr^eiWVA^^^Q^ 
fckm rcliquerpnt. CiV. jP^Vij^. 3. J(^,ia/. ,, ^ . ' . 
' t CaJvinus Domitius cum ex. confulatu obtlnerct HiffAnMmiy 

g^vii&mj comparandii^ttt intiquSs esdtaipliifilti^^i'^^^^'' *^^V * 

uippe primipili centvurioncm, nomin^ Vibiljoiny ob turpem fa aci^ 
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fiynt, executed ppon one, pf the principal officers 
pf a kgioi^ for hi^ving Ihaoiefully taken to flight 
in a batde^ this was in the time of Antony aa4 
young 0£^viu$. But, what af|)e9rs more afionllh- 
ihg, chofe were CQndemned to the fame punilhmenc 
who Hole in the camjp. The reader may remein* 
ber the oath tak^ii jby the foldiers upoa their ea* 
^ering it. 

. When a whole legion or cohort were guilty, -a^ it 
]^as not poi&ble tg.put all that were criminal to 
death, they were decimated by lot, and he, whofe 
name was drawn^ the tenth, was epcecuced. In this 
x^anner, fear fei^ed all, though few were punifhed. 
Others were fentenced to -receive barley inftead of 
wheat, and £Q. incamp without the intreochments 
liv. h%. ajc the hazard qf being attacked by the enemy,. Li- 
Piut* i ^y ^^.*R !??f^P^^^ ^ ^ decimation as early as th^ 
Craff. inifancy of . thic republic, Qr^fllis^ when, he put 
f' 5«4* liimfdf at the hpad of the legions, who had fufiered 
(hemfelves to be defeated by Spartacus, revived the 
antient cuiloi;n of the Rotpans, which bad been 
difufcd for feveral ages, of decimating the foldiers 
when they had failed in their duty ^ and that pu^ 
pifhment h^ a very happy effeft. This kind of 
death, fays^PIutarch, is attenc)ed with great igBO* 
miny -, and, as it was e^tec^uted b<:fore the whole 
t^rmy, it diiFufed terror and horror throughout the^ 
Wnnp. 

Decimation . h^^ame very common under the 

cijiperors, efp^cialiy in .regard to the CJhriftians^ 

whofe refufal to adore idols, qr perfecute believers, 

was confidered and pupiihed as a facrilegious re** 

>.x epift. volt. The Thebah legion was treated in this man- 

ni^j u^'-d' ^^^ under Maximinii^n. That emperor ^tamfed it 

ari Sylv. to bc decimatcd three times fucceflively, without 

i-f j'c. being able tol overcome the pious refiftance of thofc 

generous foldiers. Mauritius, their commander, 

in concert with all rhe other offjcers, wrote a very 

. ' • Ihort 
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fwit, bac admirable ieocr to die emperor. * Wi 
0rt jfMT fnkSers^ mperor^ but tbt firvanis ^ God. 
Wt owe yo€ our fervid, M Urn min hfonefKy. Wt 
emmat' rendtptce Gcd^ t$ $bey you \ thai Gody pbo is 
fur creator and mdpr^ and your's aifo^ whether you 
wiH or no. All the ncft of die legion were puc tQ 
ddith, ivicbom makfrtg the leaft refiftance, and 
went to join the k^iofns of* angels, and to praife tlie 
God <rf armies with them for evermore. ' 

Theie capital puniflimems were iiof: fracjucSnt in 
the time of the republic, f It was a capital crtme, 
as we have laid^ co quit a poft, or fi^t without 
jsrders : ^hd the example of fathers, who had not 
fpared tVir own fons, infpircd a juft terror, which - 
prevented faults, and occaftoned the rtilts of mi* 
licary difcipline to be •ref][)eaed. There is in tbefc 
bloody Executions a feveiity (hocking tonacura 
and which, however, we could notvantore abfor 
iutcly to tondonn \ i>ecfaQfe, if every .great public 
J example has fomething of injoflice' in it, on the 
orficr fide, whatever 6f that Jdnd is contrary to the 
imcreft of particulars, i$ comperifated by the ctir 
iity which redoutids to the public from , it 

A general is fometimcs obliged tt treat bis foK 
diers with great rigour, in order to put a ftop, by 
timely fevicricics, eitherto a revolt juft forming, oi- 
an open violation of (^fcipline. He would at fucH 
times be cruel ' if he- a6ted with gendenefs, and 
would refemWe the furgeon, who, out of. a falfe 
companion, Ihould chufe rather ■ to let the whole 
body perilh, than cUt Off a mortified member. 

• Mllites fuhiiis, imperttir, tpi^ fed tarticnfcrvi Pci. Tibi mi. 
Iftiam d^bemtis, illi iBnoteaiioBU Xc qyi impei-atoitm in hoc ne- 
qoa^am uoiTumus, ut a^6lorem negemus ) Deum au£lorexn noftnim* 
\if.^v:n auaorcm, veli? nolis, tuum. 

^ Pracfidio clecedcre apud Romanos capitalc efic, Seitece Hbcroniim 
cd .1 fuonun cam legem, pa rentes fanxiue. Ltn), 1. 24. n* 37- 

. Ha.bec aliquid ex iniquo omne mngmim exemphim, quod'con* 
Ua rgiilos utilitate publica lependitur. %ficit. AnnaL 1. 14. c.44. 

' ■ What 
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What is to be avoided, on thefe dccafions* is to 
feem to aA from paflion or hatred : ^ for then the 
remedies, improperly appFied, would only aggra* 
Ltv. 1. 8. vate the di&afe. This happened in the firft exam- 
^^- pl^ of decimation I cited, by which Appius had 
made himielf fo extremely edious to the foldiers» 
that they, choie radier to fuflb* themfelves to be 
beacen by the enemy, than to conquer with him 
;.iv. 1. s. and for him. He wa3 X>f an obftinate difpofition, 
i»-3^- ^nd inflexibly ripd. Papirius, long after, aftcd 
much more wifely in a cafe not unlike this, t His 
foldicrs, exprefly to mortify him, retreated in bat- 
tle, and deprived him of a viAory, He perceived, 
like an able captain, the caufe of that behaviour, 
and found it neccflSiry to moderate his feverity, andl 
foften his toa imperious humour- He did fo, and 
fucceedcd fo well, thaf he entirely regained the af» 
feftion of his troops. A complete vidory was the 
confequcncp. Much zft i«idyr|idpncc are requifitc 
in punithing with fuccels. 

It was-rather by the views of vtw^rd ^nd fchfe 
of honour tHat the Romans, engaged their troops 
to do their duty. After the taking of a town, 
or gaining a battle^ the general ufually gave the 
booty to the foHiers, but. with admirable order, a^ 
Polybius informs us, ift hisi relation of his taking 
of Carthage: It is, feys he',, an eftablifhed cuftoni 
amongfl- the Romans, uppn the; fignal given by 
the generiJh, to difperfe themfelves in order to 
plunder the city* that has been taken : after which 
every one caVrics the booty h^ has gotten to his 
bwn legion. When the whole has been fold by 
auftion, the tribunes divide the money into equal 
fliares, which are given not only to thofe whot are 

»> * Intempeftivis remediis deli£la accendebatitr. TacH, 

+ CciTatiim a milite, ac de induftria, ut obtreftaretur de laudibuft 
duels, impedita vi£iona eft— — Senfit pentus dux quae res vi^oriae 
tibflarcti tempeiandiim ingeipiyw fiiuoi eiTe^ & fev^ritatcni mifcen- 

»i.:ni cyuiitatc. Lii>* 
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m other pofts, buc to them who have been left to 
gxard the camp, the lick, and fuch as have been 
detached upon any occafion. And» to prevent 
anjr injuftice from being committed in this part of 
die war, the foldiers are made to fwear before they 
take the field, and the firft day they aflemble, that 
tbey will not fecrete any pare of the booty, but 
£utMully bring in whatever they fhall make. 
What a love oTcmler, obiervance of difcipline, and 
ngaid for juftice does this argue, admidft the tu* 
mult of arms, and the very ardour of vi&ory [ 

Upon the day of triumph, the general made 
another diftribution of money in greater or lefs pro- 
portions, according to the different umes of the re- 
public; but always moderate enough before the 
civil wars- 
Honour was fbmetimes annexed to advantage, l>^- i- 7« 
and the foldier was much more lenfible of the one^* ^^' 
than che other, and how much more the officers ! 
P. Decius the tribune, with a detachment which be 
conducted, at the hazard of bis life, upon the brink 
of an eminencei had faved the whole army by one of 
the nobleft a&ions mentioned in hiftory. Upon his 
rcmrn, the conful, in the preience of all the troops, 
beftowed the higheft praiies upon him, and befides 
many other military prefents, gavp him a crown of 
gold, and an hundred oxen, to whicK he added 
another ox of extraordinary fize and beauty, with 
g^lt horns. He decreed the foldiers, who had ac- 
companied the tribune, a double portion of corn 
during the whole time they fliould ferve, and« for 
the prefent, two oxen and two complete drefles a 
man. The legion^ alio, to ezpreis their gratitude, 
prclented Decius with a crown of turf, which was 
r'-"-: fign of a ficge raifcd 5 and his own foldiers did 
t r fame. He lacrificed the ox with the gilt horns 
i Mars, and gave the other hundred to his fol- 
( ers : the legions alfo rewarded each of them with 
n pound of flour, and a gallon of wine. 

Cal- 
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of the valouf with which Q^ Cicero, the fa:inr6ii 
orator's brother, had defended his caitip againfl: 
the great army of the Gaulsly fCxtoUed pybUcly chi^ 
greacnefs of the afkion, p^raifed the legion in gene** 
ral^ and apoftrophiied particularly to thoft of the 
De B«il. centurions and tribunes, who,- as Cicero hdd ob- 
Civ. 1. 3. fgj.ygj ^Q jjjjj^^ diftiflguillied themfelves moft. Up4 
on another occadon^ Scasva, a centurion, had c6nf-. 
tribiited very much to the defence of a breach of 
great importance. When his buckler was brought 
to C^far with two hundred and thirty ^rro^-ihot$ 
through it ; furpriied and charmed with his . bra^^ 
Very, he immediately made him a prefent of two 
hundred thoufand fefterces, (abotit twelve hundred 
pounds) and raifed him diredly froni the eighth 
to die firA lank of the eentarions> appointing hitn 
Primipilus, a very honourable poll, as I have ob- 
ferved elfewbere, and which had no fuperior but 
the tribunes^ lieutenant-generals, and commanders 
in chief. 

Nothing was equal to this latter method of re- 
warding, for inspiring the troops with valour. By 
a wife eftabliftiment, there were many degrees of 
honour and diflindtion in a legion, of which none 
were granted upon account of birth, or bought for 
money. Merit was the only means of attainiog 
them, at lead it was the moil: ordinary method. 
Whatever diftance there was between the private 
centinel, and' the confular dignity, the door lay 
open to it : it was a beaten path, and there were- 
many examples of citizens, who, from one degree 
10 another, at length attained that fupreme dig- 
nity. With what ardour muft fuch a fight in- 
fpire the troops ! Men are capable of every thing 
when properly excited by the motives ot honour 
and glory. 

It remains for me to fay fomething upon trophies 
and triumphs. 

Trophies, 
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Trophies, amongft the andents, were origiAally 
heap of arms and fpoils takeii from enemies^ 
jd creftcd by th^ viftor in the field of battle^ of 
Irbicb) in after- tini^ reprefentations were made in 
>ne and brafe. They nc^cr failed^ immediately 
:r a vidory, to ftdfe'a.fcoghy, whicb was looked 
:)n.as a facred things becw&^ways an ofiering 
ibme divinity : for which reaibn none prefumedr 
throw it down. Nfcither, when ^^ f^fr through 
*ras it permitted to ereA it again ; for which 
iutarch gives a fine reafon, that argues great hu- 
anlty in the feRtiments of the ahticncs.- Tore-piuui 
%ate^ fays he^ emd fet up ^gaifi the momtmmts cfQ^^* 
^iem diffcrmtts with enemies^ which time has conve- f^^"' ' 

tlj dmolijhed^ has fomtthing odious init^feems to 
ine a iefire to perpetuc^i enmty. 
Wc do not Qbferve the fame humanity in the 
>man triumphs, of which I am ilill to fpe^. 
generals, as well as the officers and foldim,'"/ 
bad alio rewards in view. The title of. Impeirator ; ' 
inttti after a vi£tory, and the fupplications, that " 
CO fay, the public proceflions, facriBces, and 
rayers^ decreed at Rome for a certain number of 
ays, to thank the gods for the fuccefs of their 
rnis, agreeably flattered their ambition. But the 
l^uthph exceeded every thing. There were two 
librts of it, the lefs and the greater. 

The Itls triumph was called Oy^Z/V* In that the 
sral was noither feated on a chariot, drefled in 
riumphal robes, nor crowned with laurel. He en- 
ered the city on foot, or, according to fome, on 
iiorfeback, crowned with myrtle, and followed by 
Ibis army. This .kind of triumph' was granted 
lonly^ either when the. war had nor been declared, 
\\^'^ been with a people little confiderable, or noc 
nded with any great defeat of the enemy. 
\. triumph could properly be granted only to a 
Iter, a conful, or a praetor^ who had corn- 
it. I. ' D manded 
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tnanded in chief. The len^te decreed this hoc 
after which th^ affiiir was deliberated upon ii 
afleinbly of the people, where it often met 
great difficulties. Several however triumphed 
out the fenate's concurrence, provided the 
bad decreed them that honour. But if they' 
not obtain it firom either the one or the other 
der, they went and triumphed upon the 
mountain, in the neighbourhood of the city. 
K*i* ^8** ^**^' ^^^^ ^ obtain this honour, it was neceflar 
have killed five tboufand enemies in battle. 

After the general had diftributed part o 
fpoils to the foldiers, and performed fome 
ceremonies, theproceffion began, and entered: 
city through the triumphal port to afcend t 
capitol. Ac the head of it were the players 
mufical inftruments, who made the air refound ' 
their harmony. They were followed by the 
that Were to be (acrificed, adorned with BUtts 
flowers, many of them having their horns 
After them came the whole booty, and a 
fpoils, either difplayed upon carriages, or 
upon the ihoulders of young men in magnill 
habits. The names of the nations conquered 
written in great charafters, and the cities, th 
been taken, reprefcntcd. Sometimes they 
to the pomp extraordinary animals, brought ] 
the countries fubjeftcd, as bears, panthersy * 
and elephants. But what moft aotraded the; 
tion and curiofity of the fpcftators, were the i 
trious captives, who walked in chains befoie ^ 
yiclor's chariot ; great officers of ftate, gener 
armies, princes, kings with their wives ar 
dren. The conful followed f fuppofing the ^ 
to be fo) mounted upon a fuperb chariot, "dl 
by four horfes, and robed with the auguft 
magnificent habit of triumph, his head it 
wkb a crown of laurel, holding alfo a 
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the fame tree in his hand ; and Ibmedmes accom« 
panied with his young children fitting by him. Be- 
hind the chariot marched the whole army, the ca« 
valry firft, then the infantry. All the foldicrs were 
• crowned with laurel, and thofe who had received 
particular crowns^ and other marks of honour, did 
not fail to fhew them on fo great a folemnity* 
They emulated each other in celebrating the praifcs 
of their general, and fometimes threw in expref- 
fions, fufficiently offenfive, of raillery and fatire 
againft him^ which favoured of the military free-^ 

I dom ; but the joy of the ceremdny entirely blunted . 

I their edge, and abated their bitternefs. 

As foon as the conful turned from the forum to* 
Wards the capitol, the prifoners were carried to 
priion I where they were either immediately put to 
death, or often kept in confinement for the reft o^ 
their lives. Upon his entrahoe into the capitoU 
the vidor made this very remarkable prayer to the 
god : * Filled with graiitude and joy ^ I return ym 
thanks^ wfi good and mft great Jupiter ^ and yon 
queen ji^^ and all tbe other gods^ the guardians and 
inhabitants of this iitadeU that to this day and bout 
Ifou bffue vouthfafed by nty hands to preferve and guide 
tbe Roman njmblie happily. Continue always^ f tm- 
ftoreyoU^ toprefer^Oe^ gUide^ proteSj aM favour it in 
all tbings. This prayer was followed by facrificing 
the viftims, and a magnificent feaft^ given in the 
trapitol, fometimes by the public, and fometimes 
by the perfon himfelf who triumphed. The reader 
may fee in Plutarch the long and fine deicription 
he gives of the triumph of Paulus Emilius. 

It muft be allowed, that this was a glorious day 
for a general of an army \ and it is not furprifing 

* Gntiat tibi, Jupiter o|mimey mixame \ tibiqtse Jtlnoni regi* 
ft, U ccterift bums cuftodibus habitatoribu(que mrcit diil lubent 
ervfijue ag<D» re Komana in banc diem & boram, per manut quod 
oluiilii ferrata, bene geftaaue. Eandem 5e fervate, ut facitis^ fo* 
r^ti^ pitNegitC) propitikti, uipplex orOi Ex R^fiai dniiq* R9m. 

D a that 
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that all poflTible endeavours (hould be ufed to de- 
ibrve fo grateful a diftindion, and fo fplendid an 
honour. Nor had Rome any thing more magnig* 
cent and majeftic than this pompous ceremony* 
But the fight of captives, the mournful objcdls of 
companion, if thofe vidors had been capable of 
any, obfcured and effaced all its luftre. What in- 
human plcalure ! What barbarous joy ! To fee 
princes^ kings, princeffes, queens, tender infants^ 
and feeble old men, dragged before them ! Wc 
may remember the diffembled marks of friendfiiip, 
the falie promifes, the treacherous careflcs of young 
Caefar, called afterwards Ayguftus, in regard to 
Cleopatra, foiely with the view of inducing that, 
princefs'to fufFer hcrfelf to be carried to Rome^ 
that is to fay, to adorn his triumph, and gratify 
him in the cruel fetisfadion of feeing the mott po- 
tent queen fn the florid proftcate at his feet, in the 
moft depreficd and forlorn condition it were poffi- 
ble to imagine. But (he well knew thefnare. 
Such a conduft and fuch fcntiments, in my opi- 
nion, difhonour human nature. 

In relating the rewards granted by the Romans 
to the foldiery, I have omitted a very important 
circumftance, I mean the eftablifhment of colonies. 
When the Romans firft carried their arms, arid ex- 
tended their conquefts out of Italy, they punifhcd 
the people, who refiftcd them with too muchob- 
ftinacy by dej riving them of part of their lands, 
which they granted to fuch of the Roman citizens 
as were poor, and cfpecialiy to the veteran foldicrs, 
who had ferved their full proportion of time in the 
army. By this means the latter faw themfclves 
fcttled'in tranquillity wich a comfortable income, 
'fufficient for the fupport of their families. They 
became by degrees the moft cohfidc-rafch perfc s 
in the cities ro which they were feht, and obtain d 
riie firll poRs, aiui principal dignities in the \. 

Ro .c ■ 
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Rome by thcfe 'fettlcmcnts, which were the refult 
of a wife and profound policy, bcfides rewarding 
herfoldiers ^dvantagcoufly, kept the conquered na- 
tions in fubjedtion by their means» formed thetn to 
the Roman manners and cuftoms, and by degrees 
made them forget their own ufages.and difpofitions, 
to embrace thofe of their viftors. France has efta- 
bliflied a new kind of military reward, which mci- 
fits a place here. 

SECT. V. 

Eftablijbment of the royal bofpUal of Invalids at Paris* 

WE do not find, either amongft: the Greeks or 
Ronnans, or any other people, any poblit 
foundations, for the relief of the foldiery, whom 
either long fatigues or wounds had made incapable 
of fervice. It was rcferved for Lewis XIV. to fet 
other princes that example, which England foon 
l^egan to imitate ; and we may fay, that amongft 
an infinite number of great adhons which have ren- 
dered his reign illullrious, nothing efquatsthe glo* 
tious foundation of th^ Hotel roial des Jtrvalides, 
• There has been lately publifbcd a book vpon thft 
l-oyal hofpital of invalids, which anfwcrs, in Tome 
meafure, the magnificence of that foundatioti, in 
the beauty and number of* its plates and orna- 
pents. In this book, all that regards the reve- 
nues, expences, buildings, difciplihe, and govern* 
ment, temporal and fpiritual, of that houfe, are 
circumftantially explained. We are obliged to 
peribns, who take pains to preferve and tranfmit 
in this manner to pofterity ah exaft knowledge of 
fails fo worthy of remembrance. For my pare, my 
] nt is only to give a brief idea of them. 

I very thing in. this, ftrufture denotes the gran- 
j ir and magnificence of its auguft foufidcr. Wc 
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The pomp and magnificence of this temple ap? 
joftly admired. But another bbjeft prefents itfelf 
to our view at whatever hour of the day we enter 
it, a fight far more worthy of admiration, and 
which cannot be looked upon without tears in our 
eyes: antient warriors maimed, crippled, without 
legs, arms, eyes, humbly proflrating them&lves 
before the God of armies, * whofe majefty they 
adore with the moft profound refignation ; to whoni 
they pay continual thahkfgivings for having . delt^ 
vered them out of fo many dangers, and efpecially 
for having taken them from the gates of hell ; tx>. 
whom, filled with the moft lively fenfe of grati- 
tude, they incefiantly lift up their hands and voices, 
to fay: Be mindful, O Lord, of the prince wh6 
has opened this thy facl^d afylum for us, and be 
merciful to him for the mercy which he hath fhewh 
io us thy fervants. *. 
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)<X>00<XXXXX>000<>00000000^^ 

C H A P T E R IL 
O F S I E G E S. 

THE antients diftinguilhed thiemfelves no ^{9 
by the art of forming and fbilaining fiegcs, 
jthan by that of making war in the fiel^* It is 
iagreed by all, that they carried thefe two p^rts of 
military knowledge to a yqry high degree of per- 
ftftion, which it is difficult for the m^oderns to ex- 
ceed. The life of muikets, Bon^bs, cannons, and 
other fire-arms, fince the inventioii of powder, has 
occafioned the' alteration of many things in the' 
manner of making war, ef|5ecially jn fiegcs,. the" 
duration of which has been very^ much abridged 
by their means. But thefe changes hdvc no; been 
fo confiderable as generally imagined, and have 
added nothing either to the merit or capacity of. 
generals. 

• To treat what relates to (ieges with fomp Qrd^r,^. 
I (hall premife fomething upon the manner in whicX 
the fortifications of the antients were formed 5. and, 
fliall then give fome general idea of the principaf 
machines of war ufed by them in fieges 5 and corv-?* 
elude with the attack and defence qf places* The 
Chevalier Foliard has treated thefe feveraj artiche^s. 
very cxtenfivcly in the fecond and third volumes of 
his remarks upon Polybius, and has been myguidj? 
in a fubjeft that required the diredtion Qr^n able; 
and experienced foldier. ' 
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A R T I C L E I. 

Pf antUnt fcrtificatimu. 

HO W far focvcr we look back into antiquity, 
we find amongft the Greeks and Romans, 
cities fortified almoft in the fame manner with their 
foffes, courtines, and towers. Vitruvius in treat- 
ing of the conftru£Uon of places of war in his 
timC) fays, that the towers ought to projeft beyond 
the wall, in order that wl^en the enemy approaches, 
the defenders upon the right and left may take tbein 
in flai^k : and that they ought to be round, and 
faced with many (tones, becaufe fuch as are fquarc 
are loon beat down by the machines of war and 
battering-rams, which eafily break their angles. 
He adds after fome remarks, that near the towers 
the wall Ibould be cut within-fide the breadth of 
fhe tower, and that the ways broken in this man- 
ner (hould only be joined and continued by beams 
laid upon the two extremities, without being made 
fkft with iron, that in cafe the <;nepy (hould make 
himfelf matter of any part of the wall, the befieged 
might remove this wooden bridge, and thereby 
prevent his paflage to the other par;; of the wall 
and into the towers. » 

The bed towns of the antients were fituated up- 
«i eminehcies. They inclofed thiem fometimes with<» 
in two or three walls and fo0es. Berofus, cited by 
JofephdSi informs us, that Nebuchadonofor forti- 
Bed Babylon with a triple incloFur^ of brick walls 
of a furpriliog (Irength and height, Polybius, 
fpeaking qf Syrinj^a, the capital of Hyrcania, 
which Antiochus befieged, fays, that city was fur- 
rounded with three fofles, each fortyrfive feet broad, 
ao4 twenty-two deep;, upon cath fide of thele was 

a double 
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^ douUe intresichinent, and« behind all, a ftrong 
wall. The city of Jerufalem, fays Jofephus, was 
furrounded by a triple wall, except on the fide a£ 
the vallies, where there was but one, becaufe uiey 
were ingcceflible. To thefe they had added mmf 
other work$) one of which, fays Jofephus, had ic 
been complcated, would have rendered the city im* 
pregnable. The ftones, of which it was built, 
were thirty feet long by fifteen broad, which made 
it fb ftrong, that it was in a manner impoOible to 
fap or ihake it with machines. The whole was 
Ranked with towers from fpace to fpace of extraor- 
dinary folidity, and bqilt with wonderful art. 

The antients did not generally fupport their walls 
on the infide with eanh, in the manner of the 
Talus or Qopc^ which made the attacks more dan- 
gerous. For though the enemy had gained fome 
yxning upon them, he could not afiure himfelf ci 
taking the city. It was neceflary to get down, and 
«) mal^e ufe of part of the ladders by which he had 
jDo^nted ; and thsfi defcent expofed the ibldier to 
▼ery great danger. Vitmvius however obferves, 
that there is nothing renders a rampart fo ftrong as 
when the walls both of the courtine and towers 
#re fypporfed by earth. For then neither rams^ 
mines, nor any other machines, can fliake them. 

The places of war of the andents were not always 
Ibrtified with ftone walls. They were fomeclmes 
incloied within good ramparts of earth of gres^t 
j^rouiefs and folidity. The manner of coating them 
with curf WHS not unknown to them, nor the art of 
fupporting the earth with ftrong fafcines made faft 
by ftakes, and of arming the top of the ramparc 
with a ruff or fraife of palifades, and the foot of 
the parapet or pas de fpuris with another : they 
often planted palifades alfo in the fofle to defend 
t^emielvps agai{^i^ fudden s|ttacks. 

TJicy 
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They made walls alfo with beafns crofled orei* 
one another, wicLfpaces between them in the manner 
of a chequer, the void parts of which they filled up 
with earch and ftones. Such almoft were the walls 
of the city of Bourges, defcribed by Ca^far in his 
fcvchth l?ook of the war .with the Gauls* 



P L A T E XI. explained. 
Profile and elevation of the walls of the antients. 

THE lower part of this plate is a fide- view* 
or profile of the Vfalls, towers, and fbfie of 
the antient fortifications, as. defcribed in the text, 
according tQ Vitruyius. ■ 

A. The wall or courtine. 

B. The; towers. Thefe were fituated at ithe- 
diftanceof^njirrow-ftiot from each other, for the 
better ani^oying the hefiegers upon attacks. 

C. TbQ f<^. 

The; riiaterials of thefc. works difFeredi aH: places 
ijot affording ^he fame kinds, and the .bcft. xhcy 
produced beir^ the rule for thp ule of them.' 

- The: plan and profile of jthc*waUs of Bourges, i.bn 
the upper part pf this plate,: is an example of dieftT. 
matenali^ a^d the manner of: ufing them* 

ir.OB^fkr dcfcfibes them tbu3: " The waUs t>f 
^* Bpurgesi and almoft thofe of the country,: were 
^^ made of pieces of wood forty feet in length F, 
** laid along the earth at the diftance of two feet 
">from each other, and crqfled over by other? of 
*f equal length and at equal diftance with their 
? cndu to the front of the wall G. The.fpace^on 
" the infide H were filled vp with earth and ;faf- 
^^ ciQ'es, and on the outfidc witli folid" ftones I, in 

•' which 
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^^ ^which manner the work was carried to the top ; 
*^ the ftone-work upon the ends, and in the fpaces 
*• of the wood, and the ends of the wood, &c. upon 
'* the Hone- work, as in the figures N M/* He 
adds, *^ that the work by this difp6fiddn was agree- 
^^ able to the eye, and very flrong; becaufe the 
** wood was of great force againft the ram, and 
^' the ftones againft fire: befides which, the thick- 
** nefs of the wall, which was generally forty ftot* 
*' or the length of the beams, made it next to im-' 
^^ poflible eimer to make a breach in it, or throw 
*' it down in any manner." 



What I fliall fay in the fequel, when I come to , 
explain the manner of attacking and defending 
places, will ihew more diftindly what kind of for- 
tifications thoie of the anuents were. It is pre-, 
tended that the moderns excel them very much in 
this point. The thing is not ib indifputable but it 
may be called in queftion *, though no comparifon 
can be made between them *, becaufe their manner 
of attacking and defending is entirely difitrent. 
The moderns have retained ail they could after the 
ancients. Fu^- arms have obliged them to'ufe other 
precautions. > The fame genius is evident in both. 
The moderns have imagined nothing, that the an* 
tients could ufe, and have npt ufed. We have 
borrowed .from them the breacjth and depth of 
foiles, the thicknefs of walls, the towers to flank 
the courtines, the palifades, the' intrenchments 
within the ramparts and towers, the advantage of 
many flanks, in multiplying of which onlym^ern 
fortification confifts -, this fire-arms make the more 
eafy to execute. I have heard thefe remarks made 
by very able and experienced peribns, who, with a 
profound knowledge of the nianner in which the 
antients made war,^ unite a perfeA experience of 
the modern practice of it. 

ARTICLE 
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A R T I C L E IL 
Of the mcbines if tMr« 

THE ittachines^ moft ufed and beft known 
amongft the anttents for befiegins places^ 
i^ere the toitoiie, the cacapuka, the baBlfai, (he 
corvus or crane» the ram, and moving towers. 

S E C T. I. 

TH £ ^rtoiie was a machine coiflpofed of irerf 
ftrong and folid timber-work. The height 
ot It to its higheft beam* which fuftained the roof^ 
was twelve feet« The bafe was fquare, and each 
of its fronts twenty five feet. It was covered with 
a kind of quitted mattrefs made of raw hides^ and 
prepared with difierent drugs to prevent its being 
let on fire by combuftibles. This heavy machine 
was fupported upon four wheels, or perhaps upon 
eight* It was called tortoife, from its ferving as a 
very ftrong covering and defence, againft the enor- 
mous weight thrown down on it \ thofe under it 
being fafe in the fame manner as a tortoife under 
his ihell. It was ufed both to.fili up the foflc, and 
for fapping. 

For the filling up of the fofle, it was neceflary 
to join feveral of thenl together in a line and very 
near one another. Diodorus Siculus, fpeaklng ot 
the fiege of Halicarnafius by Alexander the Great, 
fays, that he firft caufed three tortoifes to approach^ 
in order to.fili up the ditch, and that afterwards he 
planted his rams upon the fpace filled up, to batt^ 
the wail. This machine is often mentioned b ' 
authors. There were, without doubt, tortoifes < : 
difierent forms and fiaes« 
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P L A T £ XIL explained* 
fcrtoift f» filii^ up Hfifi^ of a b^ed place. 

THIS machine is diftinftly enough defcribed 
in the text : however, it may not be impro* 
per to add^ that it is believed fo enormous a weight 
could not be moved from place to place on wheels, 
andthat it was puflied forwards on rollers. Under 
thefe wheels or rollers the way was laid with ftrong 
planks (2) to fiictlitate ics modon, ' and prevent its 
nnking into the ground, from whence it would 
irnve been very difficuh to have removed it. TTie 
modems have obferved, that the roof had a thicker 
covering of hides, hurdles, -fea-weed, &c. Aan the 
fides, as it was expofed to much greater fhocks, 
from the weight thrown upon it by the befieged. 
-It had a door in front (3), which was drawn up by 
a chain as far as was neceflary, and covered the 
foldiers at work in filling up die fb0e with faf- 
cines« 



The machine, called Mufculus^ uled by Ca^far in 
the lieg^ of Marfeilles, was believed to be alfo a 
tortoife, but very low, and of a great length :. it 
would be called in thefc days a wooden gallery. I( 
IS likely that its length was equal to the breadth of 
the foffe. Csefar caufed it to be pufhed on to the 
foot of the walls, in order to demolifh them by 
fap. Csfar however often diftinguifhes the tor- 
toife from the Nfufculus. 



PLATE 
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P L A T E XIU. .explained. 

Oejoi^s Mu/cul$cs^, or 'UfOocUn galkryi at ibe fuge ^ 
MarfeiUei. 

THE Mufculus, though very little undcrftood 
by modern authors, who have reprefented it 
yarioufly, was undoubtedly a kind of tortoife, very 
low, and with a iharp roof« Such was that of Cs- 
far at the fiege of Marfeilles as in the plate (2). 
It was fixcy feet in length, and was moved forwards 
to the walls upon rollers, where it was fixed over 
the part of the ditch filled up (3)* The tower of 
brick (4), which he built th^re, comtnunicated with 
this mufculus and the trenches (5). 

Carfar fays the planks of the roof were covered 
tirith bricks and mortar, over which hides were laid 
to prevent the mortar from diflfolving by the wa- 
ter, which. the befieged might pour down upon it; 
and, to fectire it from ftones d>j)d lire, it was again 
covered over with thick quilted mattrefles properly 
prepared : all this was done under mantles (vinek) 
after which it was thruft forwards on a fuddeh 
from the tower to the walls. 

Befidps this, there was anotlier kind of mufcu- 
lus, that was ufcd for levelling the ground, and- 
laying the planks, on which the tortoifes aqd mov- 
ing towers were ^.0 advance to the foflc 5 they wcrc^ 
like tliis, of greater length than breadth, and equal 
in breadth to the way they were to level. 
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PLATE XlV. explained. 
befcint and pelage of ib'efojfes by the anHtnU. 

TH E manner, in which the antiepts filled up 
the fo^ of b^fieged places, differed lictle 
from ch^t of die moderns : for, except the torooifi; 
gnd mufculus, which the invenjtion of artillery h^s 
€xxa(ioned the latter to abandon, there is nothing 
pra&ifed now^ that was not in ufe amongft the aa- 
tients. What they called tortoUes of earth wer^ 
only trenches cut in the earth, and blinded at top 
in form of a gallery, from the laft line covered 
with hurdles br fafcjnes interwoven j:o the edge of th^ 
fofle. )t appears from hiftory, that they had an« 
other method, when the foflci was dry* They 
opened a fubterraneous gallery or mine (2} into th^ 
fofle^ which they entered through an opening in 
the couBCerfcarp, where they ere6):ed a mufculus, of 
wooden gallery (3) of the whole breadth of the 
foffe. Under this machine they worked at fapping 
the walL 

There were alfo feveral other machines intended 
to cover the foldiers, called crates^ phtei^ vinciei 
&:C4 that were ufed in fieges, which I (hall not un- 
dertake Co defaibe here^ to avoid prolixity. They 
may be comprifed in general under the name of 
mantles, orjhcds. , 
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kAGj of his own invention, would be of more (er- 
Vice in opening the trenches neareft to a befieged 
t)Iace. He fays the fafcines ihould be of ofiers, and 
five or fix inches thick, >and die height of the ma- 
thine four or five feet by fix long. The foldiers 
inay eafily puOi* it before them^ and cover them^ 
fclvcs behind it whilft they work. The wheek he 
adds would make fome noife, but that fignifies 
Kttle, whilft it covers, the workmen from the fl* 
of the place. 



Befides th6 tortoifc, the wooden machine I have 
l)ecn fpeaking of^ there was another compoled of 
foldiers, which may be ranked In the ngmber of 
machines of war. A body of foldiers, drawn up 
togertier, put theiY great. /hields, in/ the form of 
guttfer-tiles, clofe to each other over their heads* 
Well pra6tifed in this exercifc, they formed fo firm 
a rdofj that, whatever efforts the befieged might 
make, they could heither break n6f move them* 
Upon this firft tOKoifc of foldiers; a fecdhd was 
tnade to liioUnt; and by this means tKey fom^timei 
h)le to an equal height with the Walls of the place 
befieged. ^ 
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S E C T. It. ; 

I 

GatapttUa. Edlifla. 

I Join tTieIc two machines together, though au* | 
thors dittinguifti them : but they alfo often con- 
found them, and it would be difficult to fettle cx- 
adly the <i i ff e r e n ee. They were both intended for 
difcbarging darts, arrows, and ftones. They were 
of different fizes, and confequently produced more 
or lefs effeft'. ^om6 were ufed in battles, and might 
be called field-pieces ; others were employed io 
lieges, which was the ufe moft commonly made of 
them. The baliftae muft have been the heavicft 
and moft difficult to carry j becaufe there was 
always a greater number of the catapultae in the 
armies. LrTvy, in his defcription of the fiege of . 
Carthage, fays, that there vyere an hundred and 
twenty great; and more than two himdred fixiall 
catapuliai takeji, with thirty-three great baliftse, 
and fifty- twfo fmall ones. Jofcphus mentions the, 
fame difference amongft the Romans, who had 
three hundred catapulta:, and forty baliftgp, at the 
fiege of Jerufalcm. 

Thefc machines had a force which it Is not 
eafy to comprehend, but which all good authors 
«tteft. 

Vegetius fays, that the balifta difcharged darts 
with fuch rapidity and violence, that nothing could 
refill their force. Afhen?eus tells as that Agcfiflra- 
tus made one of little more than two feet in length, 
which (hot darts almoft five hundred paces. Thele 
machines were not unlike our crofb-bows. There were 
Others of much greater fore, which threw fcones of 

tluec 
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three hundred weight, upwards of an hundred and 
twenty-five paces. 

We find furprifing eflfefts of thefe machines in 
Jofephus : ** The darp and force of the catapults 
" deftrpyed abundance of people. ' Ther (lones 
" from the machines beat down the battlements, 
, " and broke the angles of the towers. There was 
" no phalanx fo deep but one of thefe ftones would 
" fweep an whole file of it from one end to tha 
I ** other. Things paffed this night that Ihewed the 
i ^^ prodigious force of thefe machines. A man, 
'* who ftood by Jofephus, had his head taken off 
** by a ftone at an hundred and feventy-five paces 
*< diftance/* It were bcttqr to fuppofe that th^ 
ftone, which took off thhi mane's head, was dif- 
charged from a machine at three hundred and 
feventy-five paces diftance; and the Greek fecms 
to require this fcnfe, though the interpreters explain 

it Otherwiie ^ ^* «fa»«o» *»• rftS^ i^itiatn^n raiivf. 
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f L A T E tVI. ^xplaii^d, 
pattering catapilta. 

Til I S platie reprefcnt^ the forip ^nd conftrucc. 
tion oi a cacapulta that is fupppfed to carry 
an. hundred weight, which may fuffice as the doct 
trine of all the .reft to fuch as carried tweltrp 
hundred and upwards, it being eafy to increafe their; 
poweh. 

The bafe is compofed pf two large beams (2) ( j). 
The length qf thole beams is f^ftepn diameters of 
the bore of the capitals, \yhich meafure will be ex- 
plained when we defcribe the capitals (9). Ac the 
two extremities of each, beam two double mprtifc^ 
are to be cut to receive the eijghc tenons of the two 
crofs-beams (4) (5), each of them four of the above 
(diameters in length, wijchout their tenons, obferving 
to mark the centre of them cxaftly by a line cut 
^rong in the wood (6). The crofs-bcam (5) mdl 
}yc hollowed a little on the upper fide, or made noc 
fo thick as that at the other end (4), to gfve the 

greater bent to the tree or arm (22) of which we 
lall foon fpeak. 

In the centre of each of the beams of the bafc (2 ) 
-f 3), at the fixth diameter of their length, a bore 
(8) perfeftly .round (houW be cut fixteen inches in 
jdiameter: thefc bor^s muft becxadly oppoGte to 
^ach other, and ftjould increafe gradually to the 
infide of the beams ; fo that each of them, being 
fixteen inches on the outfide towards the capitals 
(9), fhould be feventcen and an half at the opening 
on tl^e infide j the edges tp t)p carefully rounded off. 
We come now to the dcfcriptron of the capitals (9), 
irhich are ia a manner the foul of the machine, and 
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lerve to twift and ftrain the. cqr49ge, that arc i£» 
principle, or power of motion. 

The capitals (9) arc cither of call brafs, or iroa, 
each confifting of a wheel with teeth (10} of two 
inches and an half thick. . The holbw or bore of 
thefe wheels ihould be eleven inches and about .a. 
fourth in diameter, perfcdiy round and with th^ 
edges fmoothed down. The inward ledge (ii> 
muft be four inches deep and ori.e thick ; but, as 
that thicknefs would ofkike it larger by one inchv 
than the outGde bore of the beams (2) (•3X they 
muft be cut to the depth of four inches (1,2), fo 
as to receive it exactly. As the fri(5lion' would be 
too great, if the capitals rubbed againft the beam$, ' 
by the cxtrenrie ft raining of the cordage which 
draws them towards thefe beanis, that Jnconve- 
nience may be eafily remedied by the means of eight 
little wheels (I j) of an inch in diameter, and an 
inch and one ftxth in length, 4s ia Fig. B, place4 
circularly, and turnnig upon axe^as in Fig. A. 

Thefe litde.j wheels or. cylinders of caft braft 
Q}auld be rouiidy-* and equal ia their diameters^ that 
the capitals may work equally on all fides. 

Upon this number of cylindrical wheels* the 
capitals (9) muft be placed in the beams (2) (3), 
ib that the cylinders do not extend to the teeth of 
the wheels, which muft receive a ftrong pinioi) ( i4)<. 
By the means of this pinion, the wheel of the.c^pi-. 
tal is made to turn for ftraining the cordage with 
the key ( 1 5). To the wheel a ftrong ftay ( 16) is. 
annexed, and another of the fame kind may be. 
added, to prevent any thing from giving way 
through the extreme and violent force of the ftrain* 
cd cordage. Thefe precautions are neceflary upon, 
accounted the cylindrical wheels, which, by en- 
tirely preventing the friftion of the capitals, make 
them the more eafy to give way through the ex- 
yaordjnary a^d almoft inconceivable tcnfion of the 
E 4. cordage. 
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cordage. Tkjs muft be^ftill greater in a catajnrita ' 
carrying four hundred wdght or upwards. In fuch 
large maahin^s^ tht wheels oBght t6 be multiplied, 
^nd^ for the gtieater precaution, a ftrong ftay added 
every wheel. We come now to the Capital-piece, 
br piece within the capital, oVer which the cordage 
is folded, and. which f^ftaiii^s the whole force in 
draining it to the proper height. 

This capital- piete \i a nit or Cfofs piri of iron 
(17) hammered cold into wrm, that divides the 
bore of the capitals exaftly in two equal parts at 
their diameters, Into which it is inferted at the 
depth of about an inch. This piece or nut ought 
* to be about two inches and one third thick at top 
(18), and rounded offand polilhed as much aspof- 
fible, that the cords folded over may Hot be hurt 
p/ Cut by the roughnefs or edges of the iron. It| 
|\eight ought to be eight inches, decreafing gra- 
jiually in thick neis tQ the bottom (19), where it 
pipght tp be ouly one inch. It muft be very exaftly 
ihferted in the capitals: iti depth pf eight inches 
adds force jo the engine, and prevents its giving 
way through the ftraining of the cbrdage. Perhaps 
its being caft with the capital, and of the fame 
jrietal, might have an equal, if not a better cffcA. 

After applying the two capitals to the bores of 
the two beams in the bafe, in an ex^ft line with 
fach other, and fixing the two crofs diametrical 
nuts or pieces, over which the cordage is to fold, 
one end pf the cord is put through the void (pace 
of one of the capitals in the bafe, and made faft tq 
a nail withinfide of the beam. The other end of 
the cord is then carried thfOugh the bore in the op- 
I^ofite beam and capital, and fp folded or ^/^'Oun4 
over the crofs-pieces of iron in the centfcr of the 
t^no capitals till they are quite fiill ; the cordage 
forming a large fkain (20). When this is^ done, 
the laft end of the cord is tied to the *firft which I 

haye 
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have incntfohed. The tenfteti <tf* ftraittihg 6f the 
Cordige ouj^ht to be t^iAlf ciqu&U thkt is td fay, 
the ftrferal tbIdingJ of cord ovct the tapital piecfe$ 
Should be equally ftraitied, and fo War each othef, 
as not to leave the leaft fpace betwfeert them. A4 
icon as the firft folding or bed of tord haS filled up 
one whole fpace or breadth of the Mpiral pieces, 
another piuft be carried over it; and fo on, always 
equally ftraining the ootd till ftd mol-e ivill pafe 
through the Capitals, and the fkain 6f cordage en- 
tirely fills them, obfcrving to rub it from time iro 
time with foap. The cord may alfo bt carried thio* 
with both ends, raking it from the centre. 

At threic or four inches behind thfe cordage thui 
wouflH pvcr Jthe capital-pieces, vkt very ftrong up- 
right beams (a i) are railed : thefc are pofts of oak, 
fourteen inches thick, crofled over at top by ano.r 
ther of the fame folidity. A^ this pit of the ma- 
chine is two or thfee inches behifid the Ikain of 
cordage, it muft have a fmali obliquity towards the 
cordage, in fuch a manner, that the ^tm or tree (li) 
fixed at the bottom, exaftly ih the centre of the 
eord^, half of which holds it on one fide, and 
half on the other, it is neceffary, I fay, that the 
arm ftrikc with fome obliquity againft the fcufliiort 
or ftomacher (23), which muft b* placed exaftly 
in the middle of* the croft-beam (2+)/ Without 
this obliquity the fpring of the cordage wtjgld be 
fomcthing abated from rela^cing before the tree 
leached the crofi-beam. The height of the up- 
right beam (a 1) is feven diameters and an half, arid 
three ificties, each propptd behind with very ftrong ' 
prop?, fixed ^t bottom in the ex'tremities of the ' 
bafe(2)(3). The crofs-beam(24)muft be propped 
in tlic fame tnanner in the centre (26). The iTp- 
right and crofs beams, props, tec. in this part of 
the machine, ihould be ftrengthehed, efpeclally in 
the joints, ^th dquble fquaxes Off iron of foii^r 

inches 
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hooked^ may aknoft touch ir^ when the hand or 
receiver is come to it's proper place at bottom. 
The cock or trigger (31 )t which fervcs as a ftay, 
is then brought to it, and made faft by its hook 
CO the extremity of the hand« which is other 
ia the form of a fpoon/ as in the plate ; or of 
an iron hand, with three branches a little curve : 
m this the body to be difeharaed is put If 
the machine ia to throw fitnts, they are put into 
an ofier baiket, that e)ca&Iy fits the hand or re- 
ceiver : the pulley at the neck of the arm is then 
unhooked, and when the trigger is to let it off, a 
ftroke muft be given upon it with an iron bar or 
crow, of about an inch in dtameler ; the arm then 
goes off, with a force little uneiqual to that of a 
modem mortar. It is to be obferved, that the tree 
or arnn defcribes an angle of ninety degrees^ be- 
jginning at the cock, and ending at the ilomacher 
or cufhfon* See the fecond plate of the catapuU 
ta (32), to which this explanation refers in another 
inftance or two. 

My iitdis catapulta, fays Mr. Follard, is only ten 
inches long by thirteen broad. It throws a ball of 
lead, of a pound weight, almoft five hundred 
yards. This kind of machines carry a greater or 
lefs way, according to the points of elevation 
given them, and their different degrees or beds of 
ihe cordage^ which we havecarri^ to tliirty-fiXr 
We bdicvc, that a catapulca, accordmg to the pro- 
tortions here laid down, mufl: carry at lead eight 
hundred yards. However, adds he, we do not 
pretend to advance this as a certainty, not having 
Jiad opportunity to make the experiment. 
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PLATE XVII- dcphinrf. 

AmOher hattmng (OtafidUit wA Use^fMs affix^ 
in Us ufrigbt hamt^ and a c^nd faf ibr^wh^ guaf 
daris^ 9r nmy tt^k tkhfi. 

A A R E the two double beams of the oipttab 

/^ fixed upngbt upoo the bafe C» and iu[^rD- 
ed by the props D« with cesons and morcUes, ¥^bidi 
ierre . to ftrengthm them againCt tbe ftrolce of the 
arm'E tt|^n the ciiD6^1»eiim F^ ivhkh ihould Have 
its eufluon or Aomacher G. 

When the arm £ is to be brought down to the 
crofs4)eam H, k is cbile by ihe roller K, round 
which runs the cable L« Tbe cock M is thco 
brought to it, which ought to be a little curve. 
Thisxratapoita is fciaroe left fimpleihan' theibrnier^ 
and, arcording co Mr. Folland, migftc be of greac 
ufe ia befieged places, if planted at bortpfni. vn^ 
behind the walls. 

it was particularly ufed ioT dirowing darts of an 
cxcraprdiaary file, and.fotne^mes fever^l together; 
the oche;: tlirew both (bows and darts at once, and 
ia very great numbers. Tbe fame author faya; 
that he doubted at ftrft vfaethcr the caiapulta could 
do this or no, but -was oiot long without dtfcover- 
ing the myftery; As there is fomething curious id 
it, be gives the foUowing explaaatioiv ef it. 

N is a canal of oak mounded withinfide jn form 
ef a gutter. It*s kngth is fix diameters of the ca- 
pitals, ami its breadth in propcotion to the fize of 
die large dart O, or bundle of darts to be dif- 
cliarged. Thefe darts were larger and longer, and 
more K r lefs in number, according tO tbe fize of 
she machine. 

When 
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When arrows were to be (hot in the manner dl( 
cahridges, the end of the canal or gutter was placed 
in a cut of the depth of two inches in the centre of 
the crofs-heairi'F, Which it fitted exa&l^. It en- 
tered about two inches into the cuihion or (toma- 
chcr, fuppof ted by the prop P| to hinder it from 
bending or giving way. .The upper part of the 
arm. ought to be flat at the place where k ftrtke$ 
the great dart or cartridge, and covered with a plate 
«^f fteei, n quarter of an inch thick; 
' To difcharge a bundle of large darts^ thtfy un- 
doubtedly made ufe of a deal bos^ of a round forini 
liito which the bundle of arrows were put> tied 
-with a very finall twine in the aiddle, to keep them 
in a right line and parallel with each other. This 
h&x was put into the canal or gutter^ and projeded 
fix or (even inches beyond the cuihion towards the 
4rm. Itmuft have been very flight, loofely put 
•together, and of little or no weight, except at the 
end ftruck by the arm, which, it is fuppofcdj might 
be an inch thick or upwards. > It's length was ac- 
cording to that of the arrows, that is to fay, it 
ihould be about half as long^ their length being 
two diameters and an half (rf the idre (f the €api' 
tals as in the former catapuUa). The trigger was 
then ftruck, and the arm, coming flat againft the 
•box, drove it wijh the arrows to a very great dif- 
tance. The wind took the pieces of the boit, which 
foon feparated, and the arrows, fcattcring and fpread- 
ing in their flight, did terrible execution in th^ 
ranks of the enemy. My little catapulta, fays Mr.- 
Follard, (from whofe Polybius moft of thcfe ex- 
trads are made) difcharged ten arrows in this man* 
ner, to the diftance of aimofl: an hundred p;«ccs, at 
eight degrees of elevation. The antients no duubc 
made ufe of the quadrant in planting their ma* 
chineS;^ as the o^oderns do for their mortars. 

PLATE 
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PLATE XVIII. explained. 
Tbe balifta ufid tnfitga. 

TH E balifta was ufed particularly to difcharge 
darts of a furprifing length and weight, and 
often many fmall ones together. It fonietimes car- 
ried leaden bullets of equal weight to the darts it 
difchaiged This, fays Mr. Follard, is plain from 
experiments, but we are convinced, adds he, that 
it was ieldom ufed in the latter manner. Its form 
was not unlike that of a broken bow; it had two 
arms, but ftraight and not curve like thofe of the 
aofs bow, of which thi whole afting force conlifts 
in bending the bow. That of the balifta, as well 
! asof the catapulra, lies in its cords ; which will 
difpenfeVith our entering too circumftantially into 
the defcription of its different parts. The plate 
will explain infinitely better its ftruAure, and the 
powers that i£t it, than can be done in words* 

The balifta in the plate is fuppofed to be one 
that carried a dart of fixty pounds weight, of the 
length of three feet, nine inches, and three quar- 
ters, that is to fay, according to Vitruvius, that 
the bores of the capitals were eight inches and three 
quarters in diameter, or one fifth of the length of 
the dart ' which the machine carried. It is com- 
pofed of abafe(2), two upright beams (3) (4) of 
fifteen diameters and five fixths. in height without 
the tenons 9 and of two crofs-beams (5) (6), fcven- 
teen diameters five fixths long. (7) The capitals 
of the crofs-beam(5). (8) The capitals or the 
cfofs-beamsbelow(6); both which muft beunder- 
ftood to anfwer exaftly to thofe above (7). Thefe 
two crofs-beams are prppped and ftrcngthened by 

th^ 
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the iquare pofts (9), which arc five diameters irt 
height without the tenons, and of equal thicknefs 
with the upright beams. The ^ace between die 
twbpoft^(9), 4ad die vprigjht bc»ms(3)(4), is 
iibouc ftven diameters, (10) The two fkains of 
cord^e on the lig^t and iek. (11) The two arms 
engaged in the centre of thofe (kains. The length 
i^f (hoi^ Vfm in t^n dififomr^ including tahfi two 
hoak^^ 4t tim fx^omity of eit^h pf (hem, in which 
tl^e £«4('i?)f"^t to ip^^k »9r<s pr-operJy, tbe great 
<:aWe> is ^♦ftwod liki^ <ba ftrmg of 9 crofs-bow. 
Xhil caliile ought to be of cat gi|t, exceedingly 
firain94 and (w«ft^ together ; wh^oiTC it lengthens 
ia di^ingp >q4 coBcmdi \n dif^h^ging^ and 
jb^feby give§ iame^itio^of fqrce to die tna« 
chinf. 

T ^ 6A4ft of tbt arms have no recei7er as the ca*- 
taiHiltil, ^ ought tobe of o|ic form, perfe^y equal 
in thtfir ^jiicl^n^fs, lengtb> and weight, without 
Ibending m^n drained co the utmofl:. The dares 
( i 3) <H»gbt to be 98 ^xadtly equal in all refpefis as 
fin ^rfi^s, which mult b^ placed in a parallel line^ 
and, jif) cQ^foquciice, of) the fame height in the ceo« 
fre of tk^ two Ikains of ^sprdag^ ( (o). 

TIk two upright beams(3)f4)ought to becunw 
if %h^ place nfi^ked (14)," where the arms ibrike in 
dilcharging. |n this hollow or curve place, the 
cu(htons(i5}muft be a^yqd- By the hollowing 
thefe upright beams in this.nmnner, the arm3 are 
in a. parallel line with the cordage, and each dc- 
fcribes a right angle, when drained to the ucmoft 
in charging. It is of no great confequence wlic- 
iher the arms of the balifta ftrike againft the ca- 
fl^ons with their ends or middles ; fo that the crofs* 
beams<i5)(6), wUereii) the capitals (7) are affixed 
with the cordage, may be fliortened as much as 
GQnvehieat without retrenching the height of the 
^adiie^, XHis mu{|:fuii die field b;|lifta beft:. 

TIk 
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f The fpacc between chc two pofta(9), which 
oo^t to be in the centre between tbe two crofs* 
beams, where the tree (16) is infetted^ mufl be 
ibmething narrower than that tfee^ in order that 
cuts of two or thrtt inches may be made in each 
fide the poft<9) to keep it in ibrm. In this tree 
(16) a canal or gutter muft be made in an exadly 
right line, to receive and guide thereat dart, its 
Iwgth is in proportion to the bending of the two 
ffrmswith the cord (.12) : in the iaine manner the 
length of its canal is known, and the {Jace ifdiecc 
the nut of the cock or trigg^(.i7.)ts to be fixed, 
to receive the cord or cable at the end- of the arms^ 
as the ftring of a bow, in its centre. This mit or 
hook holds fail the oord, and the cock or trigger 
is of the fame kind with that of the crofs-bow. In 
lefped to the tree with the canal.inic(i6), it muft 
beexaftlj of the fame height with the cord (12), 
which ought to rub upon it : for^ if the cord were 
higher, it would not take the dart ; and if it prefi- 
ied coo much upon it» there would be a friction 
upon the tree with the canal in which the dart hes^ 
that would leiien the force impelling it. 

At the two feet below the trigger is the roll or 
windlafs (11) round which a cord turns with an 
iron hand or grappling ( 1 9)at the end of it. This 
grappHng feizes the cord of tht arms or bow in the 
<entre to charge the machine. It has two hooks^ 
which are wider from each other than the breadth 
of the nut, that ought to have an operung in the 
middle, like that of the crofs-bow, to receive 
the end of the dart againft the cord, when feized 
by it. 

The upright beams (3) (4), bcfides their tenons ^ 
and mortiles at the bafe, were ftrongly propped 
and ftayed behind and before. Some authors, and 
even Vitruvius, give the machine a kind of table 
(20), upon which the tree (16) is partly fupported -, 
. Vol. 11. ' • F tb^ 
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tbe height of ^hich, wkh due tree^ (Oight p be 
exa£Uy eqiud vuith that of tiie cord (12). TIhs 
table is fuppofed to have been iatended only tt 
fupport the ti?cc(i6)» which muft have been a 
very largs beam of fixteen diam€t]ars, and two &ct 
in ieagth, and of a breadth and (hickneTs in pro* 
porticin to the fize of tbe dart it dircbajrged. It is 
very natural t0 be of this opinion^ if we confides 
ihe vail force neceflaty in charging this machine» 
which was c^^able of bending the llrongeft beano, 
if its thickneft did not exceed its breadth/ 

As ta the powers niece&ry ia charging this nM? 
chine, it i$»cex:]Dala that thofe wiiich carried dam 
or heaovtf of an .eVuF^MO^^^ (ize, befides fevcial 
wheeis with- ^ttetbt^ for m the cordage in die 
capitals, rmuil have uted the roll ( it), with ieveral 
double-ijtlwl^-^ulfft?, -and perhaps the windla&t 
for bendfiig'the aiW,Id'ad bringing the cord (12) 
to the ftay or nut oi tlie cook or trigger : after 
this the great dart was laid in the canal cut along 
the tree ( 1 6). Procopius tell^ us, DeBell. Getb. c, aS, 
that, becauiie feaclitr winss could not be put to theie 
arrows, the ancients ufbd pieces of wood fix inches 
thick, which had the fame c&(k. Under the name 
of balifta, Viiruvius, A^. 10. cap. iji gives us the 
prof)ortions of the capitals of the catapulta, and 
corrfcquently of the whole machine, by the weight 
of the tiones it difcharged ; how juftly, the inge- 
nious commentaior upon Polybius refers to be cx»- 
amined by better juc^es. .The paiTage is as fol- 
lows: 

^^ The c^tapdta that throws a (Vone of two 
** pounds, ouaht to have the bores of its capitals 
•^ five inches wide. If the ftone be four pounds^ 
••♦ they mult be from fix to feven inches : if ten 
** pounds tight : if twenty pounds, ten inch* s : 
•* if forty pounds, twelve inches and three q- ir- 
** tcrs : if lixty pounds, thutecn inches and ne 

" eigt h : 
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«* .eigb^h: if fpurCcqrt PPM^ds^ fiiteen ipches : if 
^^ ao hundred im^ twenty pouiids, eighteen inchcja 
^^ and an half t if an iiundred and fixtypound^, 
*^ two ieet five inches: if two liundred ppund^, 
^* tyiro feet .4^1^ ipches: if twp hpndred ^nd t^ 
** pounds, two feet feyen inches: if twohuodrj^ 
<^ and fifty pOMn^s^ two feet ejeven inches fu^d ^n 
•* half/* 



PLAT E XIX. explained* 
Batteries of balifids and catofidt^u 

' R. Follard proves the batteries in this platT 
^'to he of the form of thofe pf the antienta 
a part of TrajanS column, a plate of which 
lie has inferted in his Polybius. 
- (tt) A batoery of balifta'Si 

(3) The embrazures through which the balifta*! 
dtfcharge. 

(4) The breafiwork or covert for the men that 
jmrked the machines % which muft undoubtedly 

been much higher than thofe of the modern 

becaufe the timbers of the balifta ufed in 

were very high. They did not make thcfc 

{<^ thick as we do, ana raifed them higher, 

raoning their thicknefs only to their l^ight, 

tx is It to be doubted, but that they made 

ibmedmes of fmall beams laid acrofs each 

tx at equal diftances> filling up the ipaces with 

ih and turf. 

;*Thc batteries of catapulta's (5) are not fo well 

>wn, nothing being faid of the conftruAion of 

^m in hiftory^ but, if we conlider attentively 

''7 manner in which they difcharged, it muft be 

F a, agreed. 
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iagreed, that the anticnts were under the neceflity 
^6f placing them behind fuch a work as the mo- 
derns cover their batceHcs of mortars with ; and 
that with no addition except- in the height^ as in 
thofc of the balifta. This is evident to every 
man's common 'ftnfe; it being utterly impoffiblc 
to invent any other method for covering thefe ma- 
chines from;the view of the beficged in ufing them. 
The upper Beam of the catapulta was very high, 
-which 4TMde 4t neceflary to raiic the work or co- 
vert (6) in proportion. 

The ingenious comn>entator upon PoJybius, who 
treats the i^alifta and catapulta with great extent, 
tells us their force was very near, equal to that of 
artillery. He prefers the ufe of the latter, for many 
very (olid reafons, to that of the mortar ; which, 
' he fays, it vVould foon banifh from armies, if the 
ignorance of its efFe<5l;s, ai^d thq prejudice of cuf- 
tom, did not oppofe. 
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SEC T. III. 
The ram. 

TH E ufe of the ram is very antient, and the 
invention of it afcribed to different people. 
It leems difficult, and hardly worth the trouble, to 
I difcovcr the author of it. 

The ram was cither flung or not flung, 
' The fwinging ram was compofed of a large beam 
; of oak, relembling a fliip's maft, of pi odigious 
I length and thickaefs, with the end armed with an 
I' head of iron proportioned to the body, and in the 
I fliapc of a ram's, from whence it had its name, 
[^ btrcaufe it ftrikes ^Igainft the walls, as a ram doth 
with his head agamft all he encounters. This 
ram*s bignefa fiioulcj be. conformable to its length. 
Viiruvius gives that he mentions four thoufand ta- 
Jcnts in weight, that is to fay, four hundred and 
fourfcore tlioufand pounds *, which is not very ex- 
orbitant. This terrible machine was fufpended and 
balanced equally, like the beam of a pair of fcales^ 
with a chain or large cables, which fupported it in 
the air in a kind of building of timber, which wa^ 
pufhed forwards, upon the filling up of the fofle, to 
a certain diftarice from the wall, by the means of 
rollers or wheels. The building was fccured froni 
being fet on fire by the, befieged, by feveral cpvp rr 
ings, with which it was' cafed over. This man- 
ner of working the ram feems tho .moft eafy, and 
requires no great ftrength. The heavieft body 
' fufpended in the air . may be mpved with inconfir 

■ derable force; . . 

. * 

• TT^e Roman pouz/d ivei^hed lefs than the French by almofl a 
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PLATE XX. explained. 
Battering ram fufpendid. 

(2)npHE ram. 

X (3) The form of its hc^d, acc6rdbg tA 
nil the monuments Greek and Roman, made hft 
to the enormous beam by four bands, or fillcCi of 
frbn, of four feet in length. At the ektrcmity of 
each of thefe bands (4) was a chain (5) of the fiune 
' inetal, one end of which was faftened to an Ifeok 
(6), and at the other extremity of each of dbefi 
chains was a cable very firmlv bound to the VA 
link : thefe cables ran the whole length of the bsani 
to the end of the ram (7), where they were all madfe 
4s fad together ^ poflible with fmall tordage. * 

At the end of thefe cables another was af&led, 
compofed of fcvcral ftrong cords platted tog^hei* 
%o a certain length, and then running fingle \%\ 
At each of thefe ieveral men were placed, to oa- 
lance and work the machhie. To ftrcngthcn the 
ram, it was bound with ftrong cords from two 
feet to two feet, the whole lengA of the beam. 

The thicknefs of this terrible machine, as Jofe- 
J)hus calls it, was in proportion to its length. 

(10) The chains or cables by which it hung to 
the crofs-beam (11) upon the top -of the frame cf 
very ftrong timbers. 

The ba(e(i2) was not fuch as Vttruvius and '^^ 
Kfephus reprefcnt it, fays Mr. Follard, but iw isA^ 
long fquare of thirty or forty feet, and fomedptf^ 
ffiorc, in length, by more or lefs in breadth^ « 
cording to the length of the ram. 

It was planted, the frame being firft well ico^ 
vered in the manner of the tonoife, upon the I^MN 
of the foflfc Qlled up, «n4 was worked by men fa^ 
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hind the blinds^ of the trench next the countericarp;, 
the batteries of balifta's and catapulta's from the 
fide of the countericarp, the thoving tCwers and 
cavaliers, all covering thb Workmen by clearing 
the works of the befieged^ 



Bat it is net fo eafy to compr^nd how theib 
rams were carried from place to place. For it 16 
not to be imagined, that beams of fucfa immenfe 
thicknefs and extraondinary kngth could be founA 
wherever thttt wa^ occafion for them ; and it 18 
certain that armies never marched without diefe 
machines. 'JT'^e Chevalier Follard, for want of in*- 
formation in this point firolti the writers of anti«> 
quity, conjechires, that th^y c^tiMd ihis ram-beim 
upon a four-whee] carriage of a particular form^ 
compofed of very ftixwig timbers ; the beam fuf- 
pended fhort to a ftrong ftav or crrofs-bearti in form 
of a gibbet (^s in Plate XXI.) powerflilly fuftaimjd 
by all the wood-wdrk capatrie of rcrfifting the mok 
violent (hocks, and the whole joined and ftrength* 
ened well with bindings and places of iron. 
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PLATE XXI. ex 

I ...» # ■ 

Carriage of the balterit^ ram. 

AfTTMIE carriage according to Mr. Follani. 
X ^ The ram, tied up fhort to the crofs^ 
beamv laid over tWQ Qthcrs in the form of a gibr 
betC. 

As it muft have been very, difficult to carry 
beams of thijs great length thrpugh deep and nar- 
row defiles >nd hpllow ways it fcems alrpoft im- 
poffible tq have carried them in any other manijer 
than flung fliQrt to a crofs-beam, as in the pla|e, 
in order to their being cithpr raifcd or lowered jui 
jche iides Q£, accpr^ing to occafion» and the m: 
jure pf the ways. ' . 

The fame author thjnk^ the pgure of this tmr 
riage a fufficient explanation of the manner in whif h 
the^ntipnts muft neceflarily haye tranfported th^fe 
machines from place to place j which he fubmit? 
to the reader's judgment. ' ' 



There was another kind of ram which was not 
fufpended or flung. We fee, upon the column of 
Trajan, the Dacians befieging fpme Romans in a 
fortrefs, which they batter with a ram', worked 
only by ftrength of arms. They are not covered 
with any thing, fo that both the ram, and thofc 
who work it, are expofed to the darts of the bc- 
fieged. It could not, in this method of uGng it, 
produ.ce any great efFcft. • 
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PLATE XXIL explained. 
Sfittering ram not fufpcnded. 

A 'Tp OR T O I S E fpr the raip accprjlipg to thf 
X anticnts*^ 

B The two ejids of the ram oxn of t|ie tortoifc, 
which ran upon a ichain of Iktle wheels. 

C The i:hanal or groqye f ut in the greaf beam. 

D Soldiers working the ram in the tprtqife by 
the cprdage at each end ^. 

F Cordage fattened to the ram ancj the crolsr 
IbegiXi G, to flop the ram, artd prevent its quitting 
Its canal or groove in being puflied backwa^rd an4 
forward. 

— H-RetieF, mth its cordage and pulley at tofs 
for railing the ram, and placing it upon its capal^ 

Bowers for ipoving t^ ram exphuneds 

I Ram upon its canal and chain of little wheels 
jt^fore qpite let down. 

L Ring in which the cordage is fattened that 
ftops the ram at a certain proper difl:ance. 

M Draught of die ram, and its canal or groove 
N ^tf length* 

• Mr. RolUnfoems {o have ben Utf into a mijfake, i» reJ^iS to this 
kind of ramy by the plate of it in Mr. FoUareTs Poly bins j in tvbich ii 
ni)£s neceffary to pM/i vienv of tbi itlfide of the tffrtoife^ to fluw tb^ 
m^ of'voarl^ng it by thtfold\ers. The n^ery namt of toirptifi^ at 
^ffs the front f and tart of the roof and fides ^ cvvired ngiunfl the 
' tes and fires of the befiegedy fbe^, that it *wms not open, (as 
^fes) hut cohered like other tortoifes\ other tvife, as he sbferves, 
' have been of very fmall, or rather ^ no, ufe agsiinft the 
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O Draught of the little cylinders, that tarn 
upon their axes, fixed in two >ands of iron, each 
of a fingle piece P, which are held at due diftance, 
and parallel to each other for the movuig of the 
wheels by the crofs-pieces Q^ 

R PuUics ,to facilitate thfc mqtioh of the two 
cables S faftened to the two crofa^pieces at the ex- 
tt«mitii!^ T ^ the Wheels, which ^t the ram in 
motion. 

. V Axist or ^ ^ i)t>n put in a bore^ made 
in the centre of one of the beams, which fupport 
th« t*am> for turning it, and battering the wall in 
DifftMnt places. ^ . . 

X Crofs-view oi the Wheels between the ram and 
the groove, 

Y Plan of the little cylinder Or wheels as fixed 
hf the. axis In the iron frames or bands P. 
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It has been queftioned whether the rams, fixed 
in the moving towers, or in a kind of tortoife, 
were flung or not ; and there are ftrong realbns on 
both fides. My plan does not admit my entering 
ihtd this difpute. 

I fliall prefently relate the prodigious efi^ds of 
the ram. As it was one of the machines that hurt 
the befieged mod, many methods wete contrived 
to ftndtr it ufelefs. Fin! was darted upon the roof 
that covered, and the timbers that fupported it, 
in order to burn them with the ram. To deaden 
its blows, facks of wool were let down againft the 
place at which it was levelled. Other machines 
%ete oppofed againft it to birak ita force, or to 
turhafide its head, when battering the works. 
-Abundance of means^ were employed to prevent its ' 
l^ffefts. Some of them may be feen in die fie es 
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I have cited in the be^nning of this paragraph. 
Jofq>hiJs relates a furprifing a&ion of a Jew, who, !>« BdL 
at the fiege of Jotaphat, threw a flone of an enor- ^^^; ^* 
mous Qkt tipoh the head of th^ fttm with fuch * 
violence, that he loofened it ^om the beam, and 
made it fall down. He leaped afcefw^ds from the 
top of the wall to the bottom, took the head from 
I the mtdft of the enemies, and carried it back widi. 
I him. He receiv^ed five arrows in bis body, aik), 
I notwithftahding ihofe wounds, boldly kept in his 
: |)oft, till, through Itfs of blood and ((rensth^ he 
fell firom the wsal, and the ram's head with hia^ 
with which he would nev^r part. 
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P ;L ate XXIII. explained. ] 

ne corvus (crow or crane) ^ with nippers for Jtmii^^\\ 
:tbf battering ram. \ ; 

THE antients called many different machines 
by the name. of corvus (crane) the invention 
of which is afcribed to feveral, and amongft other| 
to Archimedes \ but that opinion is refuted by tlxi 
teftimony of authors, fo'me of whom afcribc it to 
Chariftion at the fiege of Samos, two hundred and 
twenty years before that of Syracufe. If we may 
believe Qutntus Curtius, neither Archimedes, notj 
Chariftion, had any fhare in tliis invention, the Ty-* 
rians having ufed the fame machine againft AlexaaJ 
der the Great, long before either of them came iiH 
to the world. The feveral fpecies of it are inferteA 
in this place, and at Chapter III, that treats of die} 
navies of the antients. • 

The plate reprefents the corvus with nippers o^ \ 
claws, that have teeth, and opened and fliut like 
fciffars, to feize thg ram, or any thing, betwccaj \ 
them. They were ufed in many antient fieges, andj , 
particularly in that of Byzantium by the tmpcr<^i ! 
Sevcrus. Dion fays, that the bcfieged had' cofA I 
(harpagones) with iron claws, which carried oflFwbac*^ ■ ' 
ever they faftened upon with furpriftng velocity^ .1 
The plate fufficiently explains the dodlrine ot tM i 
machine, which is of the nature of the balance atm"*] 
^ver. , ; 
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PLATE XXiV.. cxpliiri^ 

ibUcorws. (or erani) for breaking ibe Mew of 
the battering ram. 



rHI S machihe was ufed at ^the famous ikge 
ofPlataear Thucydides fays : "They made 
ufe of this artifice: They fattened a large beam 
[% the two ends to long iron chains. Tholii 
^ chains were at the ends of two Jong timbers, 
Jbat pr^jeded over the wail. As .the ram was 
^ft fi9rward to batter it, they raifed the beam 
% the.air, and then let it fall croTs-wife with its 
vhole wdght upon the head of the ram, which 
joined its bJoW ineflfcaual.*' 
I^ius is not in the wrong for reckoning this 
\ amongft the conri or cranes. It was two 
as in the plate, with their extremities with- 
walls. They turned upon their axes. on the 
line, at fomethiiig lefs thart the diftance of 
Ijcam fufpended 5 and broke the blows of the 
in railing up the beam, and letting it fall 
it. There are many examples of this ma- 
te be found in hiftory. 
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PLATE %xy. tifplppd^ 
Cmvuf 9r ff^m for ^oUfi^ng 5m^. 

VITRU VI US fpcaks of the demli/bingem 
iOf I3iad08f whjcli ftems f9 .be tbf Aftic 
>6binc Vi?getiu3 <q^ls H tprtpifc- WicWa^U tortoi 
flipfit c^ or «wo pieces .pf yfgoA m^ rpwiid 
yiiryloi\gjforjQ9cl»ng,^gt^t.wy. Attbp.end(j 
.fli^^iid Ao>ng.<hPQks of irop, and were flung oi^ 
iUrpmdej Up9e an.^uilibriuKi like.j^jr9^s. T!<r 

flf ith© Wi^ ioofettwi by the i»m {9 ppU then 

Caefar mentions .cbis mfkohine Jin hi$ .Commentt' 
fti^s, ?v(herje%e fey^, <' thit (be C*uk, Ijcfisgal inj 
^^^ BourgQs, nurne4 j^ide ithe hpoks, ^hh whiqiil 
^ khe ruins of ^iWQrkjs ^xc puli^dqw^, and^ 
** ftfior faivJAg f^i^ ftbj^oi ^i^h th^ir machioos 
^* drew jfthm up » ibc tc^ qf ibe \8rtH?." 
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I PLAT? XXVI, «phiMd. 

jCornis (^ crane) witb cl^ws^ 4a t^^ftp mm. h 
fialifigj at upon ^jfouJis^ 

THE machine mentioned by Tacitus in the 
«^ of Civilis wa3 a ceal corvus, t^ anpenti 
bviog given it tba^ oacue. Th^ Komaasy wken 
imked in their ci^oip l^y the army Qf .that rebel, 
Mie ufe ojf ^ tbq artifices irvFOQt^ by th? ^n^i^m^ 
U the defence of the ftrongeft an4 bcft forti6^4 
(itics. ^^ As the Romans were fuperio^ in addre£| 

* and experience, fays that author^ they oppqfe4 

* die inventions of the enemy with others of |heif 
^ own^ and made a pendept machine, which, bting 
^ Jet down, catched up ibe ^flajl^nts^ ^L^d threw 
" them ^ith: a fudden tur^ ifpon the ra,mparts/* 
Many m^y imagine this ^ very myfteripus machine^ 
ibut the plate fufficiently (hews that nothing is \t^% 
lib. Vitmvius is of t^ fame opinipn, who £iys, 
JsUiIh cram for hoiking up m^l^^^ fbink it-m* 
t^ftryUf Jay any things biing p^ftShf $afy tq ftfrm^ 
ind.nfualfy made by tbefoldiers thmfilves. I am fur- 
^iied^ £^ys Mn Follard, (h^ Tacitus (hould call 
f£) knowi» a machine an invention in the above-cited 
^>a&age, when Polybius, and all the hiftori^ns a|ter 
Kini, cell us, that Archimedes ufed it at the fiege 
ofSyracufc. After having mentioned the lolfcs 
which the Romans fnftained by the great machines 
^f Archimedes, Polybius adds, " without includ-* 
" ing thpie occafioned by the iron hooks, whicii 
*' catched up the troops, and either daihed them 
^^ againft the ground, or plunged them into the 
«* fea.'' 
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P L A,X E: X^'VIL .*ex|iUxncd; 

Corvus (m- crane) tbif/7 a cage^ or the teMlf§ 
ufed by the antieiUs fur lifting mm to the tcfif 
works. • . 

TH E tcHennon, p Vcgeciui reprtfents lt|i4 
very feldom mentioned in the ficges of ft< 
antientg. The machine fufpcndcd muft havcbjca 
of a Tquare form with a door in the frontof it Kffct 
down as a bridge for paffing to the wall; Thcjel* 
Icnnon of Vegeiius is manifeflrly fuch as reprefcillttl 
in this place,' which fufficiendy explains thenatiift 
of it * 

The machine^ ufed by Herod to diflodge a gipt 
number of robbers who had fled into the caverrtof 
certain rocks and mountains, was' of thislciod: 
the paflagc of Jofephus is worthy the reader's ifl* 
riofirjl'. 

*' Thefc caverns, fays be» were in Vafl: mofn^ 
** tains inacccffible on all fides. There was' no tp» 
^ proaching them but by very narrow winding pjiki 
^ on the fide^of a vaft fteep rock in the itM$ 
^'* which extended to the bottom of the va%$: 
^^ broken in levcrat places by the impecuofity of tpl^; 
^* rents. A fttuation of fuch ' ft cngth fi.rprj4 
** Herod, who did not know how to put his^ 
'* terprife in execution. He at length thoughtjrf 
^*' a method unknown before. He caiifed foldffi 
♦• to be let down' ii> fquare c hefts of great ftrefi|A, 
^' to the entrance of the caverns, who killed d* 
♦*. robbers with their famiHes that were in theifli 
••• and put fin; into thofe where thafe fculkcd wild 
** would noc furreadcr : fo tliac this race of thic\'tS 
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" were foon deftroyed either by the fword, fircj or 
" finokci*' But to return to our tellennon. 

It is not to be believed, that this machine was in- 
Vented for raifing and throwing men upon the 
towers and Walls of beficfged places 5 unlefs we fup- 
pofe, that a multiplicity of thefe machines might 
be of great fcrvice, when placod near One another : 
but, as there is no mention of that in any hiftorian, 
it is probable that this kind of corvus was intended 
for difcovering what the bcfieged were doing upon 
the towers and within the walls, for which purpofe 
one man fufficed ds well as four. 
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S E C T» IV; 

Moving Towersi 

VEGETIUS defcribes thefe tdwers in avc5ef.de 
manner that gives a fufficiently clear idea of J*^ ""'j**! ^ 
them. The moving towers, fays rhat author, are ' *' 
toade of an aflemblage of beams and ftrong planks, 
hot unlike an houfe. To fecure them againfl: the 
/ires thrown by the befieged, they are covered with, 
raw hides, or with pieces of cloth mide of hair. 
Their height is in proportion to that of thqir 
bafe. They are fometimes thitty feet fquare, and 
femetimes Jdrty or fifty. They are higher than the 
walls or even towers of the city. They are fup 
ported upon feveral wheels acc6rding to mechanic 
1 principles, by the means of which the machine is 
j cafily made to move, how great foever it may be. 
\ The town is in great danger, if this tower can ap* 
proach the walls. For it has flairs from one ftory 
to another, and includes different methods of attack, 
i At bottom it has a ram to batter the wall, and on 
i Vol. II. O the 
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the middle ftory a draw-bridge, made of two beams 
with rails of bafket-work, which lets down eafily 
upon the wall of a city, when within the reach of 
it. The befiegers pafs upon this bridge, to make 
thenilelves mailers of the wall. Upon the highett? 
ftories are foldJers armed with partifans and mi£^'4 
weapons, who keep a perpetual difcharge upon Aif^ 
works/ When affairs are in this pofture, a placerSi 
feldom holds ojiit Jong. For what can they hopf * 
who have nothing to confide in but the height cjf 
their ramparts, when they fee others fuddenly Bpf 
pear which command them ? 



PLATE XXVIII. explained. 

AS the moving towers of the antients were th^ 
moft ftupendous machines they ufed in wai^ 
it was thought proper to give an idea of tben^ 
thtir ftrufture, and the mechanic powers ftr 
moving them, in the following fcven plates an|| 
plans of fome of the moft extraordinary mehtioaof 
in antient hillory, 

\ 

• 

Plan of the hcfe of the beUpoUs of Demeirius Jkp^ 
porttd upon wheels w.th their axis tunuT^ upm 
a pivot. * 

THIS plan relates to the moving tower in 
plare XXXI. ' ; 

A are beams laid croft each other at the bafc ojf 
the tower. They projefted three o» four feet bc^ 
yond the lower frame or bafe, to facilitate the 
moving of the machine, when it arrived near thk 
(fji& ot the befieged place, and the cordage couhl 

work 
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%ork no longer: Befides which, this projedion 
fcrved to cover the wheels againft the fhot of the 
machines, and to prevent it from overturning, in 
itafe die wheels funk in fome bad way, as it iome- 
times happened. 

B arid C reprefcnt the pieces of wood for the 
pivot and frame to receive the axis of the wheel D. 
Thcfe pieces were of a folidity proportioned to the 
wtight they fuftained : the upper part £ wa3 ndc 
fo large as the lower C^ in order to its forming a 
pivot B, that went through the two fides of the 
bafe. This is Mr. Perrault's explanation of what 
Vitruv4us call Amaxapodes. The ledge F muft havc^ 
been very large to fupport the enormous weight of 
the tower; and, as the wheel was two cubits or thj;iee 
feet from the axis to the extremity, the pivot and 
frame B C riiuft have been made of three pieces of 
wood, ftrongly joined together with great art, and 
t firengthened with bindings of iron G. 

The frame of the bafcj therefore, muft have been 
I compofed of eight great beams on the four fides 
I H, to receive the Amaicapodts or pivot and frame. 
The CheValler Follard fays, that he does hot fee how 
this fort of wheels with their pivots, being fo few^ 
could mdve every way without breaking in the 
iiiordfe or hole in which the iitxle turns : He adds, 
that he chutes rather to believe thefe wheels an ima* 
ginacion of Vicruvius* 
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PLATE XXIX. explained. 

S*ofvers with bri^g^s of the emperor Frederic L> 

Jerufalem. 

THIS plate reprefents two towers beforeL 
walls of the city, ea^h having a bridge (i 
compofed of feveral long beams covered 
pianks, and equal in breadth to the tower, in < 
to receive a greater front of affailants. 

( 3) Shews the bridge drawn up againft the \ 
b^inning at the firft ilory, in order to be let < 
in a parallel line with the top of the wall. 

(4) The cables or chains, by which that^ 
:iQOUS draw-bridge was let down when at a 
diftance. 

; (5) The bridge let down, and the troops 
to the walL 
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PLATE XXX. explained. . 

Otfar^s moving tower ^/ th fitge of fianwr^ with tht 

powers for moving it. ' 

IT^ H E people of Namur demanded to capicu- 
X ldt^9 when they^aw the prodigious tower A, 
ot which they had made a jeft, whilft it was 
poilding at a confiderable diftance from their Walls, 
OMve towards them very faft. " They believed 
J*« this a prodigy, fays Csefar, and were aftonilhed,* 
that fuch little people, as we feemed to them, 
(hould think of carrying fo vaft !ind heavy a 
>• machine to their wills.** It is no wonder they 
'were furprifed, as they had never feen nor heard of 
any fuch thing, and as this tower feemed to ad« 
Vance by inchantment and of itfelf, the mechanic 
{K)wers that moved it being imperceptible to thoie 
of the place. The deputies, whom they fent to 
Csefar, faid, that they believed the Romans muft 
beaffifted by the gods in their wars, who could 
bpake machines of fo enormous a fize advance fo 
fftfcly to command their walls. Non fe exijiitnare 
nfimnos fine ope deorum helium gerere^ qui ex tanta 
akiudims macbinationes tanta celeritate promoverej i^ 
If^ftopinquitate pugnare pojfent. 
1 w the following place, this tower, and the powers 
**^ Ovii^ it, ♦ arc explaincci at large. 
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P j:, A T E XXXI. explained. 

Helepolis of DemeHus Poliorcetes^ at the fiegi 
Rhodes^ with its two draw-hydgis. 

THE defcription of thjs plate includes tha^ 
of the laft. 

The machines, like that jn the foregoing plate| 
and this, were credled upon cylinders, in the natur 
of rollers (2), laid a-crois upon a platform (3) 
conf)pored of flat beams covered with chick plankst 
when it was to move feveral fmall trenches were cu 
;n the ground (4), difpofcd in the manner of aquin^ 
cunx, from three to tour feet in length by as manj 
in breadth, parallel to the tower: in each of thcF 
trenches a large round piece of oak (5) was laid 
length-ways^ fupported by four ftrong (lakes (6) 
driven obliquely a good depth into the ground 
which hindered the crofs- piece (5) from bica' ' 
the earth when drawn by the cables (.7) that wen 
made as fafl: to it as pofTible. Let us imagine tl 
profs-piece in the ground with iouf or two 
againft it, according to the nature of the (01!, 
fuppofing th^t one ftake, how deep foevcr dri« 
in the earth, could fuftain the draught of tbti 
dage, that mud have inevitably pulled it upt* 
fides which, the following method is miich . 
fimple, and more capable of. bearing the fo 
the cords. But aS the cables were each of 
draw level with the piece of timber (5), it wa 
ccffary to make a cut in the earth, of tM^ 
depth and breadth as the trench (4), in 
of the letter 1' : without which precautw 
. cable in drawing againft thc'fide ot the tre 
would have {Irawn the crofs-piccc; ^5) out of iti^ 

In the centre of thefe crofs-pitccs ftrong Ir 
Twcre taftened, to which puilits wkii douW^ 
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treble wheels (9) were hooked, fitted with cables, 
to which others anfwered ( 1 o), that were made faft 
in the fame manner to the beams at the bottom of 
the tower; each of thcfe pullics had hooks at the 
ends of them, to put on and take off from time 
to time. 

After having fixed thefe pullics to the loops of 
the cfofs -pieces in the trenches and to the towers^ 
with th' ir cables in them, they were let loofr, and 
not drained, till each of the cables were made faft 
to the fame number of windFaflfes or capftanes (11), 
which were more or lefs according to the magni- 
tude of the machine, feveral men turning at each 
of their arms •, but it was neceiTiry for them to 
work the \iindlanes or capftanes exaftly together, 
that all the cables might have their cfFeA at one 
arid the fame motion ; without this agreement in 
the moving powers, the machine would have turn- 
ed fometimes towards one fide, and fomecimes to» 
wards the other. 

It moved forwards upon rollers or cylinders* 
There were men within (12), and orhcrs without,^ 
who took away the roller, as the tower left it be- 
hind in advancing ; thole within pufhed the roMem 
iKrfqre the tower, as faft as it quitted them be- 
hind; fo that it continually went on upon the fame 
number of rollers. When the tower came near 
the crofs-beams in the trenches, they Unhooked the 
pullies from the loops, and carried them with the 
cables to other trenches, cut at the fame cliftancc 
as the former; tliere they hooked the pullies on 
again as at firft, after having brought forwards the 
windlalTes or capftanes to the proper diftance : and 
this was repeated, till the tower arrived on the fide 
of the fofle of the place befieged, without any dan- 
ger to the workmen, or the enemy's perceiving 
the powers that moved the machine, the windlaiTc>, 
tff. being tchind it: for when they approached 
G4 the 
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the walls, thqfe who turned them worked ijn^cf 
cover, and behind the hurdles or fence*work of the 
Jines of approach. 

. Thefe the Chevalier FoUard conjedur^ to hav© 
' been the mechanic principles for tpoving grea^ 
towers J which, he adds, do not only feera very 
fimple, but argue the ^anfa cekritate of Cseiar. The 
pent-houfe (13) that moved up and down at th^ 
difcretion of thofe within, was tb cover the men iq 
bringing forward the rollers to the front of the 
tower : it is left open purpofely in the plate to Ihe^ 
their manner of working within the machine. 

He continues, that it is his opinion the fame 
mechanic powers were as likely to ht qfed in moving 
(mall towers as great ones : though it is poffible, 
that the latter had wheels (16), with thi§ diffi^rcncc,' 
that a .greater force was required for making them 
go forwards J and confequently, that the cables 
ihoujd go under the machine, as in the helepo!i$ 
with wheels. Though t)iodorus pretends that this 
laft machine went upon eight wheels, 1 have given 
it fixteen, becaufe'to me it feems impoffible for it 
to mpve upon eigfit •, and I have placed its twq 
bridges (181) at the middle ftory, which it is not 
improbable were let down and drawn up by cap- 
(lanes. 

, Had the rollers, upon which thefe towers moved^ 
^jccn turned by levers, the fame learned commen- 
tator upon Polybius fays they could not have 
made two yards a day, which he proves by the 
pxample of Vitigcs, the Goth; at the fiege of Rorae^ 
defended by Belilarius, as related by Pro.copiu$« • 
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PLATE XXXII. wplairted. 
fmer v^itb ^orridcrs or gallerUs^ and a rpm not 

TH E corridors or galleries (A) that furround 
this tower at each ftory, were intended to 
prevent itsi being fet on fire ; and, indeed^ nothing 
could have beep better invented for that purpofe, 
thofe galleries being full of troops, 4rmed wit!) 
miffive weapons, who made their difcharg^ from 
behind the kind of parapets or battlements (B)^ 
and were always ready to pull out the darts of 
fire,' and extinguifh all other combuftibles throwa 
againft the tower ; fo that it was impoffible for the 
&re to make the lead progrefs, the remedy being 
always at hand. Theie corridors were built upoi| 
l)cams that projefted five or fix feet beyopd the 
tower -, fcveral of which kind are ftili to be icen 
Vpon Trajan's column,* 
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PLATE XXXIII. explained. 

fewer of ftone moved from one place to another by an 
arcbiteS of Boulogne* 

IT is fuppc(fcd, that this architefl: muft have 
taken the following method for removing this 
tower. He began by making cuts in it at the bot- 
tom, level with the; gr6und on all fides, and exadljr 
facing one another. Thefe cuts were wide enough 
to receive feveral large fquarc beams, prepared be- 
forehand to form a double frame, and fcrvc as a 
bafe to the tower ; thei'e beams thus faid, and pro- 
jedling fix feet on each fide of tlie bafe of the tow- 
er, other crofs- beams were carried through the cuts 
in the other fides (3), and laid chequer- wife as a 
fquarc bafe (5). All thefe beams were infertcd, at 
• the ends, into four other beams (6) with tenons and 
mortifes, and into each other by cuts hewed in 
them, at which they were made firm by tenons. 
This double frame, upon which the tower was to 
move, and which fervcd it as a bafe, fhould have 
projedted five or fix feet beyond the tower. All 
this being done in the ftronget): and mod exad 
manner, the whole was raifed on the four fides 
with levers, and long cylindrical beams or ro!lers 
(7), all equal in their diameters, put under. A 
platform was then laid of beams covered with 
ftrong planks, and the parts of the waif, that ftill 
ftipported the tower in the fpaces between the 
beams of the bafe, were fapped and taken away as 
level with the reft of the bottom as pofllble : tbefc 
parts of the wail thus fapped and removed all at the 
fame umv\ the tower being fixed on the bafe of the 
beams, and thofe on the rollers, nothing renuined 
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put to let it in motion by the fame mechanic pow- 
as are defcribed in moving the heiepolis, inci^a- 
j, the number of pullics and windlaflcs to the 
neceflary, and adding a greater number of 
rs than it had at firft. 



PLATE XXXIV. cxplaine4. 

mating iott^er's and galleries bf Demehius at thefiep 
of Rhodes^ 

EMETRIUS caufed two tortoifcs to be 
built upon flat-bottomed veflels^ tor ap- 
coaching the nearer to the places he had occafiun 
batter: Thofe machines may be called Flonting 
^crtoifcs {i)y the one to cover his troops againit 
:lhe cnprmoua tveight> thrown by die befieged from 
the top$ of their walls and tov;crr, or difchargej 
[ 6y the catapulta'ii planted at the bottom of themt 
The other (3) was covered at top with timber^worjc 
pf fomethmg kfs folidity than the firft, and was 
intended to (helter the troops againft the arrow3 
' 4nd darts difcharged by the balilla*s. Thefc two 
rprtoifcs werQ in a line, and at fome diftance fron> 
fach other. 1 here were alfo two veflcls or prabtps 
IT) the front of the tcrtoifes or galleries, upon which 
two towers with battering rams (4) were, eredled, 
each of four ftories, and higher than thole that de- 
fended the entrante of the port. Thcfe floating 
lowers were intended to batter thofe of the port, 
w/iiift the rroops frv)m the fevcral ftories difcharged 
perpetually on the enemy that 4ppeared on the 
wail!}. 

^$ thcfe four floating machines were intended, 
at kraft tfiofe with the ram$, to batter the two tow- 
ers that defended the entrance of the port, and De- 
metrius 
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metrius was in hopes of carrying the place by the 
port, which could not be taken but by attacking 
the two branches of the mole, on the fide next the 
main, at the fame time, with a great body, of troops 
well provided for that fervice, he at laft thought 
of this, as the moft happy method that could be 
imagined^ 

He commanded a nlimber of his lead, but 
ftrongefl: (hips(5)to be drawn up in a line^ on the 
fides of the mole, at a certain diftance from each 
other ; over thefe he built a covered gallery (6), 
with doors along the fides of it for going in and 
put. Within this gallery he pofted a great body of 
foldiers and archers, that could be immediately re- 
inforced from his other (hips, as the occafions in 
attacking the mole (hould require. * 

Notwithftanding many fprprifing inventions of 
the fame nature, the Rhodians obliged him to raife 
the fiege,. after he had been a year before the 
place. 

See the hiftory of this fiege Vol. VIII. of this^ 
wprk. 
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ARTICLE IlL 

Attack and defence of places. 

I Join the attack and defence of places toother, 
in order to abridge this fubjed, which of.itfelf 
is very extenfi ve : 1 Ihall even treat only on the moflr 
eflcntial parts of it, and that in as brief a manner 
aspoffible. 

S E C T. I. 

Lines ofcircumvallation and countervallation. 

WHEN the cities were extremely ftrong and 
populous, they were furrounded with s» 
fofle and intrenchment againft the befiegcd, and by 
another foflc on^the fide next the country againft 
the troops, which might come to the aid of the 
place ', and thcfe were called lines of circumvallatioir 
and countervallation. The befiegers pitched their 
camp between thefc two lines. Thofc of counter- 
vallation were againft the befieged city, the others- 
againft attempts from without. 

When it was forefecn that the fiege would be of 
long duration, it was often changed into a block-" 
ade, and then the two lines in queftion were folid 
walls of ftrong mafonry, flanked with towers at 
proper diftances. There is a very fenfible example 
of this' at the fiege of Plat^a by the Laeedsemo-' 
' nians ar\d Thebans, of which Thucydrdes has left f hucyci> 
us a k>ng defcription : ** The two furrounding la-p-r^/,. 
" lines were compofed of two walls fixteen feet ^^' ' 
** diftant, and the foldiers lay in that fpace, which 
" was divided into quarters : fo th^t it might 
(" have been taken fot ,only one wall, with high* 

*' lower* 
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*^ tbwcrs from diftancc to diftatncei which occupka 
*^ the whole interval, in order to inable the be-a 
** fiegers to defend at the fame time againft thofe 
** within and thof<: without* The quarters of the 
** foldierfe could not be gone round without crof-* 
** fing the towers of the walfj and the top of the 
•' Wall was (kirted with a parapet of ofier. There 
*^ was a fofle, on each fide of which, the earth had 
^' been ufed to make bricks for the wail 4'^ In this 
manner Tbucydides deicribes thefe two furround- 
ing walls, whkh were of no very great ctrcnmfe' 
Voi.nr. rence, ^.hie city being very fmall. I have eifewhere 
^^ y^' related, with fufficienc extent, the hiftory of this 
^' ' fiege, or rather blockade^ very famous amongft 
. the antients ; and havd obferved in what maoner^ 
notwithftanding thefe fortifications^ part of the 
garrifon efcaped. - 

Ap^ian.in The catnp.of the Roman army before Numao* 
tberic. jja ^qq\^ yp a much greater extent of grounds 
*" ^^ * That city was four and twenty ftadia in circumfe- 
' rence, that is to fay, a league. Scipio^ when he 
invefied it, cauied a line of circumrallacion to be 
drawn, which inclofed more than twice the ground 
the city ftood upon. When this work was finifii- 
ed, another line was thrown up againd the beneged^ 
at a reafonable diftance from the firft, compofed 
of a rampart of eight feet thick by ten high^ 
which was ftrengthened with ftrong palifades. The 
whole was flanked with towers ot an hundred feec 
from each other. It is not eafy to comprehend in 
>rhat manner the Romans compleated thefe im- 
menfe works ; a line of circumvallation of more 
than two leagues ih compafs : but nothing is mors 
certain than thefe fads. Let us now advance to- 
V?^dr3s the place* 
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PLATE XXXV. explained. 

Profie of part of the circumvallation with itsfojfe^ and 
advanced fojfe of Cafafs camp before Alexia. 

TH E work (2) was formed of fafcines inftead 
of turf, with its parapet (j), and fraife (4)^ ' 
made of large ftakes, with their brard:es cut in 
points, and burnt at the ends like a (lag's horns ; 
they feenned like wings at the foot of the parapet, 
or like the oars of a galley inclining. downwards. 
Of the fame nature are the fraifes of the moderns, 
tbt are far from being fo well imagined, and are 
£nooth- pointed palifades bending downwards to 
prevent fcaling. The moderns fix them in the 
6me manner at the bottom of the parapet, where 
ihcy form a kind of cinfture very agreeable to the 
«ye. The battlements, mentioned by Csefar, were 
like the modern embirafures for cannon (5J \ here 
the archers were placed. Upon the parapet of the 
towers (6), Held balifta's were planted to Sank the 
works. 'I'hefe towers were not always of wood, but 
fometimes of earth covered with turf, op ftrength- 
tned with fafcines. They were much higher than 
the reft of the intrenchment, and fometimes had 
towers of wood raifed upon them, for battering the 
places that commanded the camp. 

Some authors have believed that ihefe intrench- 
inents and works of the anticnts in the field, like 
thofc of mafonry, were perpendicular; but that 
t)pinioh is very abfurd. Thefe had a platform with 
its talus or flope, and fometimes banquette's (7) in 
the form of fteps for afcending \ befidcs which, at 
the towers, there were ways made (8) to go up. 
All this was indifpcnfably neceffary in Casfar's lines, 
as they were very high, to prevent the earth from 
falling away. Thus much for the two lincsi of cir- 

cum* 
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tfumvallation. We proceed to the ground incloiec 
between the two fofres(9) and(xo), which is fal 
the moft curious part of this celebrated blockade 
and will be beft explained in Csefar's own words. 

*' As the foldiers were employed at the iani4| 
" time to fetch wood and provifions from a con*! 
•* fidcrable diftance, and to work at the fbrrifica* 
^* tions, and the enemy often fallied at feverat 
•* gates to interrupt the work -, Caefar found it nc^*- 
^* ceflTary ^ make fome additic.i to his Hnes, that 
•* they might not require fo rriany men to guard 
*• them. He therefore took trees of no greai 
♦* height, or large branches, which he caufed tc 
•' be mad^ fharp at the ends, and running, a trend 
•* of five feet deep before the lines, he orderec 
•' them to be put into it, and made fail at bottom. 
•• fo fhat'^hey* <9u]tJ **^^t be pulled up* Thii 
*• trenchr-'waft^fagaip firk^ up in fuch a manner 
*• thar nothing but the branches of the head (i i ] 
** appear^di ';'of wWch the points muft have run 
*' into thofd who (hpuld have endeavoured to pals 
** them ; as there were five rows of them ( 1 1 ) in- 
*• terwoven in a manner with each other, , they 
•' were unavoidable. In the front of theft he 
'* caufcd pits of three feet deep to be dug in th^ 
•* form of the quincunx (12)* In thcfe pits he 
•• fixed ftrong ftafces, burnt an^ ' (harpened at the* 
** top, which rofe only four inches above the fc- 
** vcl of the ground, into which they were planted 
•* three feet deeper than the pics, for the fake of 
•* firmnefs. The pits were covered over whb 
•* buflics to deceive the enemy. There were eight 
** rows of them, at the diftance of three feet from 
•* each other* In the front of all he fowed the. 
** whole fpace between the pirs and the advanced 
** foflc (9) with crows feet of an extraordinary^ 
" fiie(i3), which the foldiers called 7J?f/rj.** Thi 
other line^ to prevent fuccours from without, was 
entirely (he fame with this. 
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P L A T E XXXVI. explained. 

SUckaie bf FlaUa hy a doublt Une tf mafmry fwr*^ 
founding it. 

THIS fiege is related in the third volume of 
this hiftory. 

(2) Is the platform or terrafs upon the top 
:and between the two walls, which were fixteen feet 
aiunden 

The garrilbn of Plataea(7) made ufe of ladders 
in efcaping over thefe works, which they applied 
to the inward wall. After they had got upon the 
platform (2), and feized the two towers (4) (5), 
they drew up the ladders, and let them down on 
the other fide of the outward wall (6), by which 
they defcended to the bottom, drawing up in line 
of battle as faft as they came down (7) ; in which 
manner, by the favour of a dark night, they 
marched to Athens. 
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PLATE XXXVH. explained. 

Celebrated blockade of Numaniia^ with its iwo fwr^ 
rounding tines. 

(2) W'TS H E firfl: line of circumvallation next fch^ j 
X country. 
(3) The other line next the place. 
-(4) The fampart. 

(5) The palifedes in the nature of a.fraife. 

(6) The towers at an hundred feet diftance ffonv 
each other. 

(7) A bank or mole over a marfti, with a para- 
pet upon it equal to the height of the wall. 

(8) The fofur ports Scipio caufed xb be efede4 
upon the banks of the river Dusera dontiguous to 
the lines. 

' '(9O A ftoccado, or chjiin of floating beamSj 
pierced through croft-wife with long flakes pointed 
with iron, to prevent barks from entering,* arid 
divers from getting any intelligence of what waft 
doing in the camp. 
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S E C T. It. 

Approach of the camp to the body of the placid 

T^HOUGH trenches, oblique lines, riiineSj 
J and other the like inventions, feem neither 
ten nor clearly exprefled in authors, we cart 
prdly doubt with reafon, that they were not in 
fe amongft the Greeks and Romans. Is it pro- 
ible, that, with the ancients, whofe generals, 
mongft their other excellent qualities, had that 
^ taking great care to fpare the blood and lives 
their foldiers, approaches were made in befieg- 

without any precautions againft the machines * 
the befieged, whofe ramparts were fo well pro- 
vided, and defence fo bloody ? Though there is 
to mention of this in any of the hiftorians, who 
bight poflibly, in the defcription of fieges. Omit 
fm circumftance, as well known to all the world j 
fhould not conclude^ that fuch able generals. 
er did not know, or neglefted, things, on the 
fide fo important, and on the other fo eafy 5 
which muft naturally have entered the thoughts 
every man ever fo little verfed in attacking 
laces. But feveral hiftorians fpeak of them ; of 
fhich one Ihall ferve for all the reft : this is Poly- 
fcis, where he relates the fiege of the city of E- 
diinna by Philip. He concludes the defcription Poiyb.i.^. 
"" it with thefe words : To cover from the arrows ofv- S71* 
hejteged^ as well thofe who went from the camp to 
works, as thofe who returned from the works to the 
mmp^ trenches were drawn * from the camp to the tor- 
* ifes s and thofe trenches covered at top. 

, • Xwpyif? xalartyoi, Suidas underftandsj ly ev^iy^y a long 
peneb : Im^nm^i h^v^^ fbifa longa. Longas caniculus, Ss 
Itejt lis fubterraoeus. 

H 2 Long 
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Long before Philip^ Demetrius Poliorcctes had 
ufed the fame method at the ficge of Rhodes. Dio- 
odonis Siculus tells m^ tbat famous wam^-^atfjed 
tortoifesj and galleries^ cui in ibe earthy or covered- 
sninesj. to be made^ for communication with the batte- 
ries of rams 5 and ordtred a trench with blinds ever 
bead^ to cover andfecure the troops in going arid com^' 
i^g from the towers and tortoifes. The feamen and 
marines were appointed for this fervice •, the work 
* was four Jfadia in lengthy that is to fay^ fioe hun^ 
dred paces. - 



PLATE XXXVIH. explained. 

Trenches and galleries of approach of the aniients. . 

THE approaches of the antients, fays Mr. Fol^ 
lard, were not entirely like thofe of the mo* 
derns, nor fo deep in the earth, the fire from out 
works being of a quite different nature from thaf 
of the balifta*s and catapulta*s, though furprifing^y 
violent. 

It is certain, that they went under cover frooi 
their camp to their batteries, and ufed' more or lefs 
precaution, according to the ftrength and Valour 
of the befieged, and the number of their machines, 
by which they regulated the form of their ap- 
proaches or trenches. Thefe were of two forts. 
The firft were compofed of a blind (2) of fafcines 
or ftrong hwdks, placed on the fide of each oct^r 
Without any fpace between them j fo that t^ 
formed a kind of wall of five or fix feet higl|, 
with loop-holes cut from fpace to fpace bctwem 
the fafcines or through the hurdles. To fuppcp 
this blindj^^.jii is fuppofcd th^* planted forkol 
pieces of wood in the ground, upon which long 
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?oles were laid crofs-wife, with the fafcincs or hiir- 
llcs made faft to them. 

There was another kind of approaches very dif- 
crenc from the former ; thefe were feveral trenches 
ar galleries of communication covered at top (3), 
irawn in a right line from the camp (4) to the. 
TOrks, or to the parallels (2) not much unlike ours.' 
Thefe galleries of communication, of which there 
is a fide view or profile in the plate (5), were cut 
lea or twelve feet broad in the earth. The work* 
men threw up the earth on both fides, which they 
fupported with fafcines, and covered the fpace with 
huixlles and earth, laid upon by poles and rafters. 
The whole length of thefe galleries in the earth, 
ihey cut loop-holes through the fides and iflTues (6) 
to go out at. On the fides of thefe covered 
trenches or communications were efplanades, or 
places of arms, which extended the whole front of 
Ae attack. Thefe places were fpacious, and capa- 
Me of containing a great body of troops in order 
of battle : for here they were polled to fupport 
their towers, tortoifes, and batteries of rams, ba- 
Hifta's, and catapulta's, againft the fallies of the be- 
fiegcd. 

The firft parallel trench (2), next the body of 
the place, was drawn along the fide of the fofle, 
Ind Icrved as a communication to the battering > 
towers and tortoifes (7) of the befiegers. This fort 
of communications to the moving towers were fome- 
times covered at top by a blind of hurdles or faf- 
cines ; becaufe, as they ran along the fide of the 
counterfcarp, they were expofed to the downright 
[difcharges of the towers and ramparts of the be- 
fieged- Loop-holes were cut in the fides of them, 
(through which the befiegers fired perpetually upon 
jihe works. Thefe covered lines ferved bcfides for 
;filling up the fofles, and had pafl^ages of commu- 
nication (7) with the battering tortoifes cut in them^ 
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which tortoifes were puflied forwards upon the part 
of the foffe filled up (8).' When the walls of a 
place were not high, thefe trenches were not co- 
vered with blinds either at top or in front, but only 
with a parapet of the earth dug out of them, like 
thofe of the moderns. 

At fome diftance ffom this parallel, another was 
cut behind it, which left a fpace between them of 
the nature of our efplanades or places of arms : 
here the batteries of balifta*s and catapulta's were 
crefted, which differed from ours in being higher. 
There was fometimes a third upon the fame pa- 
rallel line : thefe places of arms contained all the 
troops that guarded the works ; the lines commu- 
nicated by the galleries or trenches covered at top. 

(13,) Reprefents the infide and outfide of thde 
covered approaches. 



It is certain therefore that the ufe of trenches was 
well known to the antients, without which they 
could have formed no ficge. There were different 
forts of them. They were cither fofles parallel to 
the front of the attacks, or communicationt cut 
in the earth and covered over head, or open, and 
d\ awn obliquely, to prevent being fcowered by the 
enemy. Thefe trenches are often exprefled in au- 
thors by the Latin word a^geres^ which does not 
always fignify cavaliers or plalfonns. 

The cavaliers were mounts of earth, on which 
machines were planted, and were thrown up in the 
following manner : The work was begun at a 
fmall diftance from that fide of the foflTe next the 
country. It was carried on under the cover of 
mantles, or moving fiieds, of confiderable height, 
behind which the foldiers worked in fecurity from 
the machines of the befieged. This fort of mantles 

or 
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or galleries were not always compofed of hurdles 
and fafcines, but of raw hides, mattrefles, or of a 
courtine made of ftrong cables*, the whole fufpend- 
cd between wry high mafts fixed in the ground, 
which broke the force of whatever was dilcharged 
againft it. The work was continued to the height 
of thefe fufpended courtines, which were raifed in 
proportion with it. At the fime time the void 
%3aces of the platform were filled * up with ftones, 
earth, and any thing •, whilft fome were employed 
in levelling and beating down the earth, to make 
ic firm and capable of fuftaining the weight of t)he 
towers and machines to be planted upon it. f'romf 
Aeft towers and batteries of baiifta's and catapulia's, 
an hail of (tones, arrows, and large darts, were 
difcharged upon the ramparts and works of the 
befieged. 

• C^far modi vfe offuch a c§urtant at tkejiige of MarfiilUs. De 
MI. civ. 1. 3* 
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PLATE XXXIX, explained. 

Projik and manner af ereliing the cavaUers or flatformi 
• cf the afUients» 

(a)rT^HE mantles behind which the befiegers 
j^ worked in raiOng the cavaliers. 

(3) Thp mattrefs thrown over the mantjes. 

(4) A fecond cavalier railed behind the firft wkeo 
very high. 

(5) The void fpace which was filled up between 
both cgivaiiera to the fame height .with them. 



^rrian. 1. The tcrrafs, which Alexander the Great caufed to 
^.p. 180. j^ raifed againft the rock of Coria^nas, was very 
furprifing. That rock, which was fuppofed im* 
pregnable, was two thoufand five hundred paces 
high, and feven or eight hundred round. It wa$ 
exceflively fleep on all fides, having only 
path, hewn out of the rock, by which no 
than one man could afcend without cfifficulty. 
was befides furrounded with a deep abyfs, whi 
ferved it inftead of a fofle, and which it was 
fary to fill up, in order to approach it* All 
difficulties were not capable of difcouragbg 
ander, to whofe valour and fortune nothing 
impoffible. He began therefore by ordering 
high fir-trees, that iurrounded the place in 
numbers, to be cut down, in order to ufc them" 
ftairs to defcend by into the fofle. His' troqpvS 
worlted night and day in filling it up. Thdi^jik; 
the whole army were employed in tneir turns m 
this work, they could do no more than thirty fod^ 
a day, and fom.ething lels a night, fo difficult wa;si 

the 
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the work. Whpn u was more advanced, and began 
to come nearer the due height, they drove piles 
inro both fides of the foflc at 'proper diftances from 
each other, (with beams laid a-crofs) in order to fup- 
port the weight to be laid on it. They then form- 
ed a kind of floor, or bridge, of wicker and faT- 
cines, which they covered with earth, to equal the 
height of the fide of the fofiie, fo that the army 
could advance on a way even with the rock. Till 
then the Barbarians had derided the undertaking, 
believing it utterly impradticablc. But, when they 
faw themfelves expofed to the dart^ of the enemy, 
who wo.ked upon their terrafs behind mantles, 
tney began to Iqie courage, demanded to capi- 
tulate, and Ibon ^ter furrendered the rock to 
Aiptander* 
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PLATE XL. oiplAined. i 

• 

Surprifing terrtufs of the Romans at the fi^e of \ 
^^ Majfada. , Jj 

THIS terrafs is fuppofe<l to have been of the <^ 
nacure ol* that of Alexander meptiqned in the 
text. . 

Sylva hariiig.befieged Maflada on.tbefidepf iJie 
c^((le or qitadel, ^here> there was a rocH) Mvgp^ 
than thart upQu wi)H:h it Ayas l;>uilt^ l?t)t pot to ha^ 
^y^]^. ^^1^4^^ 9^^!^. ((1^^ hundred ^eC); ^fyefi 
he had feized tni^ poft, he raiied a terrafe -m^yi Jt^rtfe 
an hundred cubits (2), which he ftrengthened fraSi . 
•a wall of great ftones (3). Upon this he ereclod'di? 
fecond cavalier (4) of fifty cubits, upan which, lifg. ^ 
planted a.-tower (5) of fixty feet hlg^ '!^ 

It was under the difcharges from thefe terraflca,'" 
that the antients brought their battering tortoifes to 
work* At the fiege of Maffada, Sylva could ' not.v 
ruin the wall, becaufe fituated upon a rock, till he;^ 
had erefted the prddigious terrafs (2); but, as thisi 
terrafs was only equal in height to the rock (7), andp 
the ram (8) could batter only the bottom of tlvA 
wall (9), Sylva, to furfue this attack, caufed th^ 
fecond cavalier (4) to be piede4, as is faid above* 



The filling up of the fofles was not always 1^ 
difficult as in this- inftance, but always requira^j 
great precautions and labour. The foldiers woi" 
ander cover. in the tortoifes, and other the like._ 
chines/ To fill up the fofles, they made ujtej 
ffones,**thi thinks of tre^s, and fafcmes, the ^ 
mingled with earth. Jt was nqceflary that' 
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works fliould be of great folidity, to bear the pro- 
digious weight of the machines planted upon them, 
which would have made them fall in, if this kiud 
of caufeway had been compofed only of fafcines. 
If the fofles were were full of water, they began by 
drawing it off either entirely or in part by diflferent 
drains, which they cut for that purpofe. 

Whilft thele works were carrying on, the be- 
fiegcd were not idle. They ran many mines under 
the lofie to the part of it filled up, in ord^r to 
carry off the earth, which they handed from man 
to man into the city : this prevented the work from 
advancing, the bcfieged carrying off as much as the 
beficgers laid on it. They ufed alio another more 
efi'cdiuar flratagem, which was to cut large cavi- 
ties unjcrneath the works of the latter. After ha- 
ving removed fome of the earth without its being 
difcovered, they fupported the reft with props or 
large beams, which they fmeared over with greafe 
and other combuftibles. They then filled up the 
void fpace between the props with dry wood, and 
fuch things as would fooneft burn, and fet them on 
fire : hence, when the props gave way, the whole 
fell into a kind of gulph, with the tortoifes, batter- 
ing- rams, and men employed in working them. 
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PLATE XLI. explained. 

Terraji of Cofroez a$ thefuge of Edejfa undermined By 
the be^egcd. 

TH E hiftory of this terrafs is the beft manner 
of explaining this plate. 
The hefisged, apprehending a work already above 
the height of their walls, attempted to raife one in 
front of it, but the greatnefs of the work, and die 
time it would take up in the execution, difcourag^ 
ing them, they took the fliorteft method, which 
was to undermine the terrafs or platform, and to 
fet it on fire. For this purpofe they opened a, 
mine (2), which they carried under the fofle {i\ 
to the middle of the cavalier (i), under which they 
dug, and taking away the earth, propped up the 
terrafs A ftrongly, after having rummaged it con- 
fiderably on the infide. The befiegers, perceiving 
that the bcfieged were under them, had no other 
remedy in lb urgent a danger, than to open coun- 
termines on each fide of the platform B, The 
miners of the befieged, perceiving that they were 
working to come at them, replaced the earth on 
the fide they worked, to keep them employed ; 
and filled up the mine A and part of the cavalier 
with dry wood, pitch, oil, fulphur, and other com- 
buftiblcs ; to which, after they had fet fire, they 
retired. The Perfians, whether out of negligence 
of their work, or from whatever other caufe, did 
not perceive at firft, diat there was any fire in the 
terrafs ; but as the fire did not make all the pro- 
grefe the befieged defired, time being precious, as 
the cavalier was finifhed and commanded their 
walls, 'they carried in fo great a quantity of com- 

buftibles 
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buftiblcs to thofe that were already on fire, that the 
flames began to take liold every-wherc within the 
terrafs. As the fmoke came through it at different 
places, the befieged, fearing the enemy would ren- 
der the fire ineffeftual, by having recourfe to im- 
mediate remedial; to make them belicye that the 
fire was without, and not within, the work ; they 
had the addrefe to throw fo great a quantity of darts ' 
and arrows with fire and other combuftibles upon 
the platform, that thofe fires which poured from 
, all parts prevented the enemy from discovering the 
far greater under their feet, and they applied them- 
felves to extinguifh the former, without thinking at 
all of the latter. Cofroez went to the terrafs him- 
felf, and perceived the real danger. He imme- 
diately caufed the work to be opened in ieveral 
places, in order to extinguifh the fire within it with 
earth and water ; which only augmented the vio- 
lence of the flames. The whole day pafled at this 
work, the people in the place laughing at t1ie be- 
fiegers all the while. The air coming in, and the 
fire finding a vent at the openings, it foon burnt 
with prodigious violence. The befieged took the 
advantage of the confulion it occafioned, and drove 
the Perfians out of all their works. ' . 



The bcfiegers ufed the lame artifice to make thePolyb-Kj. 
walls of places fall down. When Darius befieged^* ^' 
Chalcedon, the walls were fo flrong, and the place 
fo weir provided with all neceflfaries, that the inha- 
bitants were in no pain about the fiege. The king 
did not make any approaches to the walls, nor lay 
wafte the country. He lay ftill, as if he expefted 
^ confiderable reinforcement. But, whilft the people 
f Chalcedon had no other thoughts than of guard- 
ig their walls, he opened at the diftanc^ ot three 
uarters of a league from the city a mine, which 

the 
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the Peffi^R3 carried on as far as the market-place* 
They judged themfelves direftly under it tiom the 
fOQt3 of the oUve-trees, which they knew grew 
theve. They then, opened their mine, and, entering 
b^ that p^age, took the place whilQ: the befieged 
were ftill employed in keeping gpard upon the wall. 
Liv. 1. 4. In the fame manner, A. Servilius the dictator took 
"•**• the city of Fidense, having caufed fcveral falfe at- 
tacks to be made on different fides, whilft a mine, 
carried on as far as the citadel, opened him a paf- 
Liv. 1. 5. (age there for his troops. Another didtator (the 
■• '^* cc^brated Camillas) couW not terminate the long 
fiege of Veii, but by this ftratagem. He under- 
took to run a mine as far as the citadel of that 
place. And, that the work might not be difcon* 
tinuedt nor the troops difcouraged by the length 
of it, he divided them into fix brigades, who re- 
lieved each other every fix hours. I'he work being 
carried on night and day, it extended at length to 
the citadel, and the city was taken. 
Appian.de At the fiege of Athens by Sylla, it is aftoniftiing 
bell. Mi- to confider the mines and countermines ufed on 
p!"93. ^^^ ^^^^' ^^^ miners were not long before they 
met and fought furioufly under ground. The Ro- 
mans, having cut their ways as far as the wail, 
fapped a great part of it, and fupported it in a 
manner in the air on props of wood, to which they 
fct fire without lofs of time. The wall fell fud- 
denly into the fofife with an incredible noife and 
ruins, and all that were upon it periihed. This 
was one of the methods of attacking places. 
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PLATE XLIL txplaiiJbd: 
Mhufrom thi caw^ tg the iii/iJU af a pkee. 

THIS kind of mines were long uied before 
the invention of fapping, and confifted at 
firft in only running the mine A from the camp 
to the wall ; and from thence a confiderable way 
aitD the place, underneath ibme largp temple, or 
other great building little frequented iathe night. 
When they came thither, thev cut a large fpace B, 
which they propped up witn ftrong timbers C; 
dtty ffaen cut the pafiage D, of the whole breadth 
«f the large chamber B, fcx* entering the place m 
the greater number, whilft the Ibldiers med o^ 
ihioudh die narrow part of tiie mine E into thjc 
cfaambnr B with the dtmoft diligence. 
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;p t A T E XOn. cxplamed; 
. ' iMSme f$r Japping the foundatioHs of a mdL \ \ 

TH £ mine (2) was opened very near the cani^ 
to avoid its being difcovered, md was ofr^ 
tied under the foflle to the foot of the wall (4)^ 
when it was enlarged to the right and left of t^e 
foundations (5). This latter part ought to be vciy 
large for receiving the great number of workmen^ 
and long in proportion to the extent of the wall tQ 
be thrown down. This being done, they began to 
iap at bottom^ and, as the ftones were pulled o^r^ 
and the work advanced, they propped the fiiper-> 
ftrudure with timbers four feet high (6) upon die 
bottom ftones of the foundation (5). As foon as 
the work was finilhed, they laid fa^^ots and othcar 
combuftibles between the props, and after they 
had fet them on fire, they quitted that part of the 
mine, and repafled the foile to avoid being ftified 
by the fmoke 5 befides which, there was reafon to 
fear, that the wall in falling would break into tbe- 
mine, and bury all under it in its ruins« 
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SECT. III. 

Means ufed in repairing breaches k 

TH E antients ufed feveral methods to defend 
themfelves againft the enemy after a breach 
.%as made. 

Sometimes, but not fo frequently, they made ufe 
rf trees cut down, which they extended along the 
whole front of the breach, very near each other, in 
order that the branches might mingle together; 
they tied the trunks very firmly to one another, fo 
that it was impoffible to feparate thefe trees, which 
formed an impenetrable fence, behind which a 
multitude of foldiers were pofted, armed with pikes 
and long partifans. 

The breaches were fometimes made fo fuddenly, 
either by faps above, or upder ground, or by the 
violent blows of the rams, that the befieged oftf n 
found their works laid Open, when they Icaft 
thought of it. They had recourfe on fuch occa* 
fions to a very fimple refuge, in order to gain time 
to look about them, and to intrench behind the 
breach; They threw down uport the ruins of the 
wall a prod^ious quantity of dry wood, and other 
combuftible matter, to which they fet fire : this 
occafioned (q violent flame, that it was impoffiblp 
for the befieged to pafs through it, or approach 
the breach. The garrifon, of Haliartus in Boeotia lIv. i. 42. 
thought of this remedy againft the Romans. n. <3- 

But the moft ufual method w£is to erc6t new 
Walls behind the Breaches, which are now called, 
in French, reiirades^ retrenchments. Thefe works 
generally were not parallel with the ruined walls. 
They defcribcd a kind of femicircle towards the 

Vol. II. I place. 
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, place, of which the two ends joiaed the two fides 
of the wall that remained whole. They did noc 
omit to ciit a very large and deep fofle before this 
work, in order that the befiegpd might be under 
the.neceffity of attacking it with no lefs di" 
and all the machines employed againft the ftroi 
walls. 
Appian. Sylla, haviog beat down a great part of the 
Mithiid. ^^ ^^^ Pirajum with his battering-rams, cauled 
p. 194, breach to be immediately attacked, where fo 
ous a batde enfued, that he was obliged to fc 
retreat. The bcfieged, improving the bppor 
this gave them, immediately ran a fecoDd .nfdl' 
behind the breach. Sylia, perceiving it, made Jis 
machines advance to batter it, righdy judging, 1^ 
being newly built, it could not long refiit their w* 
lence. The effed anfwered with no great diffiqtl- 
ty, and he immediately ordered the aflaulc co .pe 
given. The aflion was warm and vigorous ; ||]C 
he was at laft repulfed with lofs, ana obliged to 
abandon his deHgn. Hiilory abounds with exa||i^ 
pies of this kind. 



PLATE XLIV. explained. 
Intrencbmnts of the antients behind Breaches. 

A TNtrenchment inform of an, angle rcVerfflji 
X It was fometimes in the form of a fis^foa 

of a circle. 

B The lodgment of the befiegers upon the wins 

of the breach, which was fometimes made level for 

the paffage of the machines to batter the new work. 
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SECT. IV. 

Jllack and difence of places by machines. 

TH E machines moft ufed in fieges were, as I 
have obferved before, the catapulta, balifta^ 
tortoifes, battering-rams, and moving towers. To 
know the forpe of them, the reader need only' turn 
back to the relatidns of the moft important fieges 
treated of this hiftory, fuch as thofe of Lilybaeum 
in Sicily by the Romans' j of Carthage by Sclpio; 
of Syracufe, firft by the Athenians, and afterwards 
by Marcellus •, of Tyre by Alexander ; of Rhodes 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes ; and of Athens by Sylla. 

\ Ihall cite here no more than one, of which I 
(ball repeat only fome detached, but very proper, 
circumftances, in my opinion, to (hew the manner 
in which the antients attacked and defended places, 
and the ufe they made of machines of war. This ' 
is the famous fiege of Jerufalem by Titus, related 
at large by the hiftorian Jofephus, who was an eye* i 

witnefs of the whole. 

The city of Jerufalem was fortified with a tri- jofcph. de 
pic wall, except on the fide of the vallies, where j*^"- i"^* 
there was but one, becaufe they were inacceflible. 

Titus began by caufing all the trees in the neigh- 
bourhood to be cut down, and made ufe of that 
Wood ineretfting fcveral platforms or terrafles'. 
The whole army were employed in this work ; the 
workmen were covered by hurdles and gabions. 
The Jews omitted nothing on their fide, that might 
contribute to their defence ; the ramparts were foon 
coveicd with a great number of machines. ' 

The firft wall was firft attacked. When the 
platforms were ereftcd, Titus caufed the rams to 

I 2 be 
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be planted upon them, with the other machines to 
annoy the enemy, and battered the wall in three 
different places. The Jews perpetually poured an 
incredible number of fires and darts upon thefe 
machines, and the fbldiers that worked the rams. 
They made alfo feveral Tallies to fet them on fire, 
and were repulfed with great difficulty. 

Titus had cau(ed three towers to be ere£ted on 
thefe platforms, each of feventy-fivc feet in height, 
to command the ramparts and works of the place. 
In the night, one of thefe towers fell of itfelf^ and 
occafioned a great confternation throughout the 
whole army. They gauled the beH^ged exceedingly, 
for they were full of portable machines, (lingers, 
and archers, who poured a continual flhower of 
darts, arrows, and (tones upon them, which they 
did not know how to remedy, becaufe they could 
neither raife platforms of an equal height with 
tl^fe towers, nor throw them down, they were fo 
ftrong; nor burn them, becaufe covered all over 
with plates of iron. Nothing therefore bettig Mt 
to retard the effeft of the rams, and thofe dreadful 
machines perpetually advancing, the Jews sbai- 
doned the firft wall, after a defence of fifteen days. 
The Romans entered the breach without difficulty, 
and opened the gates to the reft of the army. 

The fecond wall gave them no great trouhk: 
Titus foon made himfelf mafter of that, with the 
new city. The Jews tlicn made very extraordinary 
efforts, and drove him out of them, and it was not 
till a continual and very fierce battle of four days, 
^ that he regained them. 

But the third wall coft him much labour and 
blood, the Jews refuGng to hearken to any pro- 
pofals of peace, and defending themfelves with aa 
obftinacy, that refembled rather the madne(s- and 
fury of men in delpair, than valour and fortitude. 

Titoi 
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"Titus divided his army into two bodies, in or- 
der to form two attacks on the fide of the fort An- 
tonia •, and made his troops work in eredling four 
tcrrafles, upon each of which a legion was cmpjfey* 
cd. Though the ,N work was carried on night and 
day, it took up above fifteen days to compleat it; 
; at the eijd of which the machines w;ere planted 
upon it. John and Simon were at the head of the 
feditious, who ruled all things in the city. Thw 
&r(t caufcd a mine to be run as far as the terraU 
I iu the front of the fort Antonia, the ground under 
^ it CO he fupported by props, a great quantity of 
I wood prepared with rofm and pitch to be carried 
I into it, and then ordered it to be fet on fire. Thb 
props being foon confumed, the terrafs fell in with 
a dreadful noiie. Two days after, Simon attacked 
the other terrafles, upon which the befiegers had 
placed their rams, and begun to batter the wait. 
Three young officers, followed by foldiers as de- 
termined as themfelves, opened their way with 
torches in their hands through the midft of their 
enemies, as if they had' nothing to fear from the 
multitude of darts and fwords ; and did not retire 
till they had ftt fire to the machine. When the 
flames began to rife, the Romans ran from their 
camp to fave their machines. The Jews repulfed 
them by the Ihower of darts from the top of their 
walls, where they had three hundred catapultae and 
forty baliftae. They alfo fallied in large bodies, 
and defpifing danger, came to blows with thofe who 
advanced to extinguilTi the fire. The Romans* ufed 
their utmoft endeavours to draw oflT their rams, of 
which the covers were burnt; and the Jews,, to 
prevent them, continued amidft the flames without 
giving" way. The fire from the machines catched 
the terrafles, the Romans not being able to hin- 
der it. So that, feeing themfelves furrounded on 
all fides with the flames, and defpairing of all 
I 3 means- 
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means to prefcrve their works, they retreated to 
their camp. They were inconfolable for having 
loft in one hour, by the ruin of their works, what 
had coft them fo much time and pains ; and many, 
feeing all their machines deftroycfd, dcfpaircd of 
ever being able to cake the place. 

But Titus did riot lofe courage. Having called 
a great council of war, he propofed the building of 
a wall round the city, to deprive the bcfieged of 
all hopes of receiving aid or prcvifions, of which 
they began to be in waiit. This advice was gene- 
rally approved, and the troops recovered Jpirit. 
But what feems incredible, and was truly worthy 
of the Romans, if, that this great work, which ap- 
peared to require three mor ths for the execution of 
It, the city being two leagues in circumference, was 
begun and finiflied in thrte days. The city being 
inclofed in this mannei*, the troops were pofted in 
the towers, with which the new wall was flanked 
at proper diftances. Titus at the fame time caufcd 
four more terrafles to be raifed againft the fort An- 
tonia, larger than the former. They were com- 
pleated in twenty-one days, notwithftanding the 
difficulty of finding the wood necejQfary for fo ^rcat 
a work. 

John, who commanded in fort Antonia, in or- 
der to prevent the danger conlequential of a breach's 
"being made by the befiegers, loft no time in forti- 
fying himfelf ; and, to try all things before the 
rams began to batter, he made a fally with torches 
in hand, in order to fet fire to the enemy's works» 
but was obliged to return without being able to 
approach them. 

The Romans then advanced 'their rams to batter 
the tower Antonia ; but feeing, notwithftanding 
reiterated efforts, that they could not make a breach, 
they refolved to fap ir, and, covering themfelves 
witli their bucklers in form of a tortoife, againft 

the 
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the quantity of ftones and flints which the Jews 
f cured down upon them, they perfevered to work 
in fuch a manner with their levers and hands, that 
they loofened four of the ftones in the foundation 
of the <ower. Night obliged both fides to fome 
refpite : and, in that time, the part of the wall, 
under which John had caufed the mine to be run, 
by the means of which he had ruined the firft ter- 
raflcs of the Romans, being weakened by the 
ftrokes they had given it, leli down on a fudden. 
The Jews the fame moment raifcd another wall 
behind it. 

As it was fo newly built, it was expeded that it 
would be the more eafily thrown down ; but no- 
body dared to be the firft to aflault it, fo much the 
determined courage of the Jews had difmayed the 
troops. Several attempts were however made, but 
without fuccefs. Providence opened thert another 
way. Some foldiers, who guarded the terrafles, got 
up without noife, towards the clofe of the night, 
by tlie ruins of the wall into the fort Antonia. 
They found the centinels upon the advanced pofts 
afleep, and cut their throats. Having made them- 
fclves mafters of the wall' in thfs manner, they 
cauied their trumpets to found, which they had 
taken care to bring with them. Upon that alarm, 
the guards at the other pofts, imagining the num- 
ber of the Romans much greater than it was, were 
feized with fuch fear that they fled. Titus came 
up fopn after with part of his trvoops, and, entering 
by the fame ruins, purfued the Jews to the gates of 
the temple, which they defended with incredible 
valour. The adion was very hot, and continued 
at leaft ten hours. But at length the fury and de- 
fpair of the Jews, who faw their fafety depended * 
upon the fuccefs of this battle, prevailed oyer the 
valour and experience of the Romans. The latter 
thought proper to content themfclves widi having 

1-4 taken 
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taken fort Antonia, though only a part of theif 
army was prefent in the battle. 

Several other aflaults pafled which I omit. The 
greateft of the rams, that Titus had caufed to be 
made, and planted upon the platform, banered 
the walls of the temple continually for fix days, 
without being able to make any more progrefs than 
the reft •, of fuch proof was that fuperb edifice a- 
gainft their ef&rts. The Romans^ having loft all 
hopes of fucceeding by attacks of this kind, re- 
folved to proceed by foaling the walls. The Jews, 
who had hot forefeen it, could not prevent them 
from planting their ladders. But never was refif- 
tance greater than theirs. They threw down fuch 
as had got on the wall, killed thofe upon the upper 
fteps of the ladders, before they could cover them- 
fclves with their (hields, and even threw down the 
ladders, quite covered with foldiers, which coft the 
Romans many men. The reft were obliged to re- 
tire without being able to fuccecd in the attempt. 

The Jews made many fallies, in which they 
fought with the utmoft fury and defperation, an^ 
killed abundance of the Romans. But Titus at 
laft made himfelf mafter of the temple, to which, 
notwithftanding the moft fevere orders to the con- 
frary, a foldier fct fire, and it was confumed en* 
tircly. And thus thcpredidion of Jefus Chrift 
concerning it was accompliftied. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of t^e navies of fbe antients. 

T Have already fpoken elfewhere of (he maritiine Voi. rr« 
\^ affairs of the antients, their ihifs^ and naval P* 34-<- 
troops. I mpft beg the reader to have recourfe to' 
what I have faid there, to fu|^ly what may bo 
wanting in this place. 

Nothing certain can be faid concerning the origin 
of navigation. We may however be aflfured, that 
the oldeft vefiel mentioned in hiftory is Noah*s ark, 
of which God himfelf gave the defign, and diveft- 
ed the form and all the meafures, but folely with 
the view which he had of its containing the family 
of Noah) and all ^the animals of the earth and 
fiir, 

This art without doubt was in its beginning grof^ 
and imperfect: planks, rafts, fmall boats, and 
little barks. The, manner in which fifh move in 
the water, and birds in the air, might fugged to 
mankind the thoughts of imitating the aids nature 
has given thofe animals by oars and fails. How* , 
ever it were, they have attained by degrees theart 
of building yeflels in the perfc&ion we now fee 
them. 

The ihips of the antients may be divided into 
two fpecies: thofe for tranfporting merchandifey 
^ onerarue naves \ and (hips of war, often cal]e4 
long (hips, longif naves. 

The firft were fmall veflels, which wefe com- 
monly callejd open barksy becauie they had no deck. 
Tbefe little barks had no beaks called roftra^ ufed 

* Bomilcar centum triginta navibus longis^ ic fepthigentit one* 
priit profeduk. . Uv, J. sf. n. %7. 

in 
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in fea^fights, to run againft and fink the enemy's 
ibips. 

The long Ihips ufed in war were of two forts. 
The one had only one bench of oars on each fide, 
the other more. 

Of thofe which had only one bench, fome had 
N twenty oars, «*««»^f« ; othcrsi thirty, Tp»wmpo#j fome 

fifty, «M»iwo»I«f«v or even an hundred, MMfl«fl«/«*^, No- 
thing is more common than thefe names of (hips 
in Greek authors. The rowers were placed half 
on one fide of the vefifel, and half on the other, on 
the fame line. 

Amongft the veflels of feveral benches of oars, 
fome had two only, biremes ; others three, triremes ; 
fome four, quadriremes \ others five, quhtqueremes % 
and others a greater number, as we fhall fee in the 
fcqiiel. Thofe moft fpokcn of by authors, and of 
which the antients made moft ufe in battles, were 
the triremes 2tr\d quinqueremes : by which names the 
reader will permit me to exprefs the (hips with three 
And five benches of oars. 

We find in aH the anticnt authors a clear and 
evident diftinftion between thefe two forts of Veflels. 
Some were called rp^wtV*, Jhips 0/ thirty earsi 
«r«7»wswlip©i, Jhips of fifty oars^ &c. and thclc were 
ranked in the number of fmall (hips. We (hall fee 
prefently the difference there was in the number of 
the cres on board each of them. The latter were 
diftinguiflied by their feveral benches of oars, as 
Liv.l. 57« well as magnitude. And Livy fays exprefsly: 

"• ^°' Sluinqueremis Rcmana r-pluribus rcmorum crdinilnis 

^:n. 1. 5* fandentibus vortices ; as well as Virgil, Temo confu- - 
gunt or dine remi. It is therefore not to be doubted^ 
that the antients had (hips with feveral benches of 
oars, two, three, four, five, fix, to thirty or fony; 
but only thofe of a fmall number of benches wi -c 
of ufe : the reft being only for (hew. 
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• To know of what nature thelfe fcveral benches of 
oars were, and how they could be put in motion, is 
a difficulty, and has always been a matter of difpuce 
amongft the learned moderns, which in all proba- 
bilicy may continue for ever undecided. The moft 
able and experienced perfons in naval afl&irs amongft 
us, believe the thing utterly impoffible. And in- 
deed it would be fo, if we fuppofe, that theft dif- 
ferent ranks of oars were placed perpendicularly 
over one another. But we fee the contrary upon 
Trajan's column, on which the biremes and tri- 
remes have their benches placed obliquely, and, as 
it were, by Iteps one above the other. 

The arguments, oppofed to the opinion of thofc 
who admit feveral ranks of oars in veflfels, arc, it 
mult be owned, very ftrong and conclufive : But 
what force can the beft reafons in the world have 
agamil real fads, and an experience confirmed by 
the teftimony of all the antient writers ? 

It appears, that the rowers were diftinguiihed ihtcrp. 
from the place or ftep where they fat. The loweft A^j^H^ 
were caJcd 7balamites\ thofc in the middle Zugifes^ * 
^nd chofc above Ttranifes. The latter had larger Thucyd. 
pay than the others, without doubt, becaufe they l-^-P-^*- 
Handled longer and heavier oars than thofe of the 
lower benches. 

It is ibll a queftion, whether in great (hips each • 
oar had only one man to it^ or more, as now in 
the gailies of France, . In the biremes and triremes 
on the column of Trajan, there is only one rower 
to a bench on each fide. It is very probable, that 
there were more in larger veffels ; but I avoid en- 
tering into difcuflions, which would carry me a 
great way beyond the extent of my plan. 

There are defcriptions in Athenseus of (hips of 
t bonifhing and incredible magnitude. The two 
I rft were Ptolemy Philopator*s, king of Egypt. Athen.La. 
< ne of them carried forty benches of oars, andP-*03— 

was*^'- 
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was four hundred feet long^ and fifty-feven broad, 
pour thoufand rowers hardly fufficed to put thii 
enormous bulk iti motion. It was launched by 4 
machine, compofed of as much wood as was ne- 
ceflaryin making fifty ihips of five benches of oars. 
How ihall we conceive the making ufe of the forty 
benches of oars in thisveficl? But indeed ,it was 
pnly for (hew. 

The other fliip, called Talamega^ becaufe it had 
beds and aparcmencs in it, was three hundred and 
twelve feet and an half in length, and forty- five in 
its greaceft breadth. Its height, including the tent 
or pavilion upon its deck, was almoft fixty feet. 
All round it (except the head) there was a double 
gallery of immenfe extent. It was really a floating 
palace. Ptolemy caufed it to be built to carry 
himfelf and his whole court upon the Nik ^ Athe- 
nacus does not mention the number of its ranks or 
benches of oars. 
Athen.r.s. The third velTel is that which Hiero II, kiRgof 
jK 206— Syracufe, caufed to be built under the dire&ion of 
the famous Archimedes. It had twenty benchn 
of oars, and was of incredible magnificence. No 
port of Sicily being capable of containing it, Hiero 
made a prefent of it to Ptolemy Philopatx>r, and 
fent it to Alexandria. Though the hold or fiok 
was very deep, one man emptied it by the nneans 
of a machine invented by Archimedes. 

Thefe veffcls, which were only for (hew, have^ 

properly fpeaking, no relation to the fubjeA I treat ocl 

As much may be {aid of that of Philip, the father 

of Perfeus, mentioned by Livy. It had (ixteeo 

benches of oars, but could fcarce be made to mov^ 

upon account of its magnitude. 

Flut. m What Plutarch iays of the gallies of Demetrius 

Bmetr. PblioTcetes is very furprifing, and he takes .care to 

^ ^^\ i^prize the reader that he fpeaks with the ftri&eft 

truth, and without any exaggeration. That prince, 

who. 
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who ^cis known, was well verfed in the arts, and 
very inventive in r^rd to machines of war, had 
alfo cauled feveral gallies of fifteen and fixeeen 
benches of oars to be built ; not merely for oHenta* 
tion, as he made a wonderful ufe of them in battles 
and fieges. Lyfimachus, not being aUe to believe 
what was £iid of them, fent to defire hith, though, 
his enemy, to let his gallies row before him ; and^ 
when he had fecn their fwift and eafy motion, ht 
w^ inexpreflibly furpriied, and could fcarce ven- 
ture to believe his own eyes, Thefe veflels were 
of aftontihing beauty and magnificence; but their 
i^mefs and agility feemed ftill more worthy dF 
admiration, than their fize and iplendor. 

But we will confine ourfelves to thofe whidh were 
more known and common, I mean, principally, the 
gallies of three, four, and five benches of oars i 
and obferve upon the ufe made of them in battles. 

There is no mention in Homer of veflels with Thvcyd. 
fcvcral benches «f oars; it was not till after the ^- »;^p- 
Trojan war that the ufe of them was introduced, 
and the sra is unknown. The Corindiians were the 
firft who changed the antient form of the gallies-* 
and built thofe of three benches of oars, and per- 
haps alfo of five. Syracufe, a Corinthian colorty, 
piqued herfelf, efpeciaily in the time of Dionyfius 
the elder, upon imitating the induftry of the city 
from which (ht derived her origin; and even at 
length furpaHed it, by carrying that to perfedion, 
which the former had only defigned. The wars, 
which file had to fupport againft Carthage, obliged 
her to devote all her cares and application to naval 
affairs. Thofe two cities were at that time the 
grea^ft maritime powers in the world. 

Qreece, in general, had not y«t diftinguiflied 
herfelf in this refpedt. It had been the plan and 
i fign of Lycur^ ablbJmely to prohibit the ufe 
V navigation to his dti2«nS} arid that from two 

motives. 
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motives, equally worthy the wife and profound 
policy of that legiflator. His firft view was to rc^ 
xnove from his republic all commerce with ftran* 
gers, leaft fuch mixture fliould alter the purity of 
its manners, and weaken the feverity of the maxims 
he had eftablifhed. In the fecond place, he was 
jbr baniihing from the Lacedaemonians all delire 
of aggrandifing themfelves, and all hope of making 
s conquefts; confidering that dire ambition as the 
ruin of ftates. Sparta therefore at firft had only a 
very fmall number of Ihips. 

Athens was originally no better provided with 
them. It was Themiftocles, who, penetrating into 
the future, and forefeeing at a diftaoce what they 
had to apprehend from the Perfians, converted the 
whole power of Athens into a maritime forces 
equipped upon a different pretext a numerous 6eec, 
and, by that wife provtfion, preferved Greece, ob- 
tained immortal glory for his country, and put it 
into, a condition to becdme in a Ihort time fuperior 
to all the neighbouring ftates. 

During almoft five ages, Rome, if Polybius 
^may be believed, was entirely ignorant of what a 
vefTel, galley, or fleet were.- As fhe was Iblely em- 
ployed in fubjeding the ftates around, fhe had no 
Poiyb.l.i. occafion for them. When Ihe began to fend her 
P- *s- troops into Sicily, (he had not.a fingle bark of her 
own, and borrowed veffels of her neighbours to traa- 
fport her armies. But (he foon perceived, that (he 
could not oppofe the Carthaginians, whilft they 
were mafters of the fea. She therefore conceived 
the defign of difputing the empire of it with them, 
and of equipping a fleet. . A quinqueremis, which 
the Romans had taken from the enemy, gave birth 
to the thought, and lerved them for a model. 
In lefs than two months' they built an hundred 
gallies of (ive and twenty of three benches of oars.^ 
They formed miariners and rowers by an excrcife 

before 
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before unknown to them ; and, in the firft battle 
they gave the Carthaginians, they- overcame them, 
though the moil powerful nation of the world by 
fea, and the mod expert in naval affairs. 

The fleet of Xerxes, when it fet out from Herod, 1.7. 
Afia to attack Greece, conlifted of more thane. 89. 
twelve hundred gallies with three benches of oars, 
of which each carried two hundred and thirty 
men ; and three thoufand gallies of thirty or fifty 
oars, befides tranfports, which one with another 
carried fourfcpre men. The other gallies, fup- 
plied by the provinces of Europe, had each two 
hundred men on board. Thofe which fet out from 
Athens, during the Peloponnefian war, to attack 
the Syracufans, carried as many. From whence 
we. may fuppofe the ufual complement of thofe 
veflels was two hundred men. 

I could have wilhed, that hUlorians had di- 
ftinguilhed clearly in regard to theie two hundred 
men, who were the complement of the fhips *,. how 
many of them were merely feamen, and how many pujt. in 
fckliers. Plutarch, in fpeaking of thofe of theThcmift, 
Athenians that were in the battle of Salamis, ob- P- "5- 
ferves, that each of the hundred and fourfcore 
gallies, of which their fleet confifted,, had only 
eighteen fighting men pn board, of whom four 
were archers, and the reft heavy- armed troops: 
which is a very fmall number. . t 

The bajttle of Sal^min is one of the moft famous Herod, i. 
of antiquity; but we have no very particular ac- ^**^- 
count of it. The Athenians diftinguiflied theq(a- ^ ' 
felves in it by invincible valour, and their com- 
mander ftill more by his ability and prudence. 
He perfuaded the Greeks, not without much dif- 
ficulty, to flop in a ftreight, which rendered the 
fuperiority in number of the Perfian veflels ufelefs : 
and he delayed engaging, till a certain wind very 
contrary to the enemy began to blow. 

The 
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The laft battle of the Athenians, in the port o^ 
■ Syracufe, occalioncd their ruin. Becaufe they ex- 
ceedingly apprehended the beaks of the enemy^a 
gallies, of which they had made a fad experience 
in the former adions, Nicias had provided grap* 
pfing irons, in order to prevent their effeft, and 
come immediately to Wows as upon fhore. But 
the enemy, who perceived it, covered the heads 
and upper parts bt their gallics with leather, in or-^ 
der to give lefs hold to the grapples, and avoid 
. being boards. Their difcharges did much greater 
txecution. The Athenians were overwhelmed by 
an hail of ftoncs, which never milfed their aim, 
whilft their darts and arrows were almoft always 
inefFe6hial, from the motion and agitation of the 
veflcls. Their antient glory and power fufiened 
(hipwreck in this laft battle. 

rolybids has a fhort but very fine defcription of 
a fea-fight, which was to the Romans an happy 
omen of the future, and made way for the con- 
quefts, which were to affirre them of the empire of 
the fea. It is that of Myla in Sicily againlt the 
Carthaginians, in which the conful Duilltus com^ 
manded. I have related it in the hiftory of the 
Car,thaginians. What is particular, in this battle, 
IS a niachine of a new invention, made faft to the 
top of the heads of the Roman fhips, and called 
Corvus. It was a kind of crane, drawn up on high 
and fafpended by cords, which had an heavy cone 
of iron, called CorvuSj at its extremity, that was 
let down with impetuofity, upon the Ihips of the 
enemy, to break through the planks of the decks, 
and grapple them. This machine was the princi- 
pal caufe of the viftory, the firft the Romans ever 
gained at fea. 
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PLATE KLV. explained. 
CrappUng Corvus (tnr Crane) ofDuillius. 

THIS Corvus^ or crane, confifted of the maft 
ojf tree (2) fixed in the forecaftle (3), of the 
{[eight of four fathoms, and about twelve or fixteeti 
inches in diameter. Upon the top of it there was 
ill iroa pivot (4), upon which turned the neck of 
Ae crane(5)with the Corvus(6)very fliarp*pointed* 
jThc Corvus hung by the rope (8), which ran 
^ugh a pulley at the end of the neck of the 
jtaoe. When the end of this rope (9) was let go, 
Itfell with fuch force into the enemy's fhip, that 
It pierced through the deck into the forecaftle ; but, 
IS it might come out again through the fame hole, 
Ik was neceiiary to add the moveable hooks (10) 
[^t wtre affixed to it in the manner of hinges, fo 
jlkat when the Corvus pierced through the deck 
;tbey gave way, and opened again of themfclves / 

iinunediately, to feize whatever they were drawn 
lipunft* The Corvus was let fall, when within 
i^ proper diftance from the enemy^s fhip, from 
[diehigheft part of the neck of the crane (5), and 
isfoonas it had grappled, tjie bridge (11), with 
^ claws to fallen by, was let down. 
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PLATE XLVL explained. 
The Dolphin of the Greeks. 

THIS machine, like the fbrmer, was 
fnafe of caft iron (2) which hung at tli 
ot (hips. It muft have been of an exccffivc ' 
to have produced the effcfts related of ic 1:^1 
thors. It was in ufe amongft the Greeks^ li 
ing to Suidas, and the fcholiaft of Arifto^ 
They called it a Dolphin, perhaps from its! 
of a fimilar form to that fi(h ; it hung byti 
at the end of the yard, from whence k was I 
upon the enemy's ftip, which it pierced frt 
deck to tl;ke hold. In<he famous battle in \ 
the ports of Syracufe, the Athenians hayiagl 
defeated, the Syracufkns purfued them towarii^i 
Jhone, but were flopped, fays Thucycfidte, fcjr^ 
yards of the Athenian fhips, at the ends of w 
hung Dolphins of lead, capable of finking tfiQll* 
two of their fhips, that went too near them, if 
ally were funk* Authors do not mention tki 
gin of thefe machines. 
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PLATE XLVII. explained, 

^ Cfffvus (or crane) of Archimedes^ according to Pofy^ 
'; bius and Plutarch^ for feizing and lifting fhips out 
\ . of the water. 

M what Plutarch lays^ the CotVus of Ar- 
chimedes feems to have be^n a kind of craiie^ 
addition of fcveral other powers of mo? 
tion, not ufed by the moderns with chat kind of 
'jnachine^ 

Polybius exprefly lays, that it confided of a ba- 
p<» and a lever, which leems mod probable^ thofe 
f^rs being moft capable of producing the etfech 
tibed to ir, as well as of being worked with 
tore expedition and eafe. It was undoubtedly a 
or mail of prodigious length, confiding of 
eral pieces or mads joined together, to render it 
ftronger and the lefs fle^rible. Thefe were very 
well ftrengthened in the middle with iron work, 
^ bound from fpace to [pace with cordage, like 
mad of a Ihip compofed of feveral pieces* 
enormous beam was lengthened by another of 
^ft equal drength. 
'This vad jever mud have been fufpended, al- 
in the nature of a crane, to a great tree 
upright, and made fad within the wall by 
mg rings of iron wound about with cordS, as in 
-ibe plate. 

* The Jever, being firmly flung in this manner by 

vaft cable or chain to the tree that fupports it, 

the greater eflfeft, in proportion to the didance 

the power or line of direftion from the centre of 

lion, •(« the beam to which it was fadcned) 

adding other powers A, afting perpendicularly, 
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or drawing dire£lly down from the fame point mih 
the line of direction. 

At the extremity of this vaft lever were feveral 
grapplings, like fiukes of anchors B, hanging at 
the ends of chains, which were flung over the (hips, 
when they came within reach of the machine, A 
cortfiderable number of men C lowered the end of 
tlH8 lever by the means of cords, made faft to two 
great cables at the ends of it. As foon as the iron 
claws had taken hold, a fignal was given to thefe 
workmen C, and the end of the lever within the 
walls drawn down, whilft the other rofe up, carry- 
ing the fliip with it to a certain height, which ^- 
\cr was either beat to pieces, by vibration againft 
die walk, or let fall into the fea by cutting the 
great cable, at the end of which the (hip hung by 
the chains and claws or flukes. 
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PLATE XLVIIL explained. 

Columna roftrata, or a naval trophy ere^ed in menunj 
ef the viSlory of DuilUus rver the Cartbaginians. 

THIS was the firft viftory gained by the Romans 
at fca. Florus tells, that they erefted a co^ 
lumn, or naval trophy, with an infcription in me- 
mory of it. This is undoubtedly true, for, about 
the end of the fixteenth century, part of it was dug 
up at Rome. Thefe columns were called Roftrata^ 
nom roftra^ the beaks of (hips, with which they 
were adorned, and which proje£ted from the piU 
lar, and were difpofed as in the plate. 
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The fame Polybius defcribes more crtenfively a 
famous naval battle near Ecnoma, a city of Sicily, 
The Romans, con^manded by-xhc confuls Attilius 
Regulus and L. Manlius, had three hundred ar4 
thirty deck ihipsy and an hundred and focty tbou« 
iand men, each vcflcl carrying tliree hundred row* 
ers, and one hundred and twenty foldicrs. The 
Caithaginwn..fleet4 CQmmai>ded by Haeno. and 
Hamikar, had three hundred and fifty veflels, 2|)4 
above one hundred and fifty dioufand men. The 
defign of the former was to carry the waf into 
Africa, whiqh the others were extremely ihterefied 
to prevent. Evei^ thing therefore was dilpofcd fi>r 
a battle. ■ 

I'he order of battle of the Romans at this time 
wa3 entirely u;iufi\a|. They did not draw up in 
one or more lines, which was very common, left 
the enemy fliould get between their lines, with the 
advantage of their number ; but took care to face 
on all fides. Befides which, as the enemy's 
ftrength confifted in the agility of their fliips, 
they thought it neccflary to row in an oblique 
line, and obferve an order of battle not eafy to 
be broken. 

For this purpofe, the two fhips of fix benches, 
on board of which were the confuls Regulus and 
Manlius, were placed in the front, fide by fide. 
They were each followed by a file of fhips, called 
the firft and' fecond fleet. The ve(Iels of each 6k 
ftood off, and enlarged the file as they drew up, 
turning their heads outwards. The two firft fleets 
being thus drawn up in the form of a beak or 
wedge, the tliird line of Ihips was formed, called 
the third fleet. This clofed the fpace, and faced 
the enemy 5 fo that this order of batde had the 
form of a triangle. Thefe three fines compof' 1 a 
kind of divided whole, confifting of three fl< ts; 
for fo they were called. This third fine, or rl ird 
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fleet, towed the tranfports, on board of which were 
the cavalry, which formed a fecond body. And, 
laiUy, the fourth fleet, or the triarii (for {o it was 
called) brought up the rear, in fuch a manner, 
that it extended beyond the two fides of the line ia 
ixont of It ; and this was the third body. In this 
difpofitlon the order of battle, reprefepted a wedge 
or beak, of which the fore part was hollow, and 
the bafe folid ^ but the whole ftrong, fit for a&ion, 
and hard to break. 

The Carthaginjaos> on their (ide, drew up aj« 
molt their whole fleet in one line. The fight wing 
commanded by ^Hanno, and confifling of the 
lightefl: and nimblefl: galleys, advanced very much 
a-head of the fleet, to furround chofe of the ene- 
my, that were oppofite to it, and had their beada 
all facing towards it. The left wing, confiding of 
the fourth part of the fleet, was drawn up in the form 
of an horn-work, or gibbet, and inclined towards 
the coaft. Hamilcar, as admiral, commanded the 
centre, and this left wing. He made ufe of fl:ra- 
tagem to ieparate the Roman fleet. The latter, 
who aflTured themfelves of vidtory over a fleet 
drawn up with fo great an extent, began, by at-> 
tacking the centre, which had orders to redre by 
little and little, as if giving way to the enemy, and 
preparing to fly. The Romans did not fail to pur- 
fue them. By which movement the firft and fecond 
fleet (we have before obferved which to diftinguifli 
by thole names) parted from the third, that had 
the tranfports in tow ; and the fourth, in which 
were the triarii defigned to fupport them. When 
they were at a certain diftance, upon a fignal given 
from Hamilcar*s galley, the Carthaginians fell all at 
once upon the veflels that purfucd them. The 
<^arthaginians had the advantage of the Romans in 
1 \c nimblenefs of their fhips, and the addrefs and 
icility with which they either advanced or retired : 
K 4 but 
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but the vigour of the Romans in the charge, their 
cranes for grappling the enemy's veflcls, tl^ prc^ 
fence of the two confuJs^ who fought at their head, 
and in wliofe fight they were infinitely ardent to 
fignalife themfelves, infpired them with no lc6 
confidence^ than the Carthaginians had on thdr 
fide. Such was the engagement hero. 

At the fame tin^ Hanno, who commanded the 
right wing^ fell in with the ihips of the triarii, 
and put them into diibrder and confufion. On 
the other fide^ the Carthaginians, who were in the 
form of a fork or gibbet^ and ne^r ftiore, drew up 
in a line, and charged the (hips that towed the 
tranfports. The latrer immediately let go the cords 
and came to blows with them, fo that the whole 
battle was' divided mco three parts, which made as 
many difitrent. fights at confiderable diftances from 
4ach other, . ;. 

As the forces were very near equal on both fides, 
fo was the advantage at firfi:. At length the fqua- 
dron commanded by Hamilcar, not being able to 
refifi: any longer, was put to fiight, and Maniius 
made fail th^ (hips he had taken to his own. Re- 
gular, at the. iame time, went to the aid of the 
triarii and tranfports, with the veffels of the fe- 
cond fleet, which had not futFered at ail. Wiiilft 
he engaged = Han no, the triarii, who had be- 
fore given way, rcfumed courage, and returned to 
the charge: with vigour. The Carthaginians, at- 
tacked in front and .rear, coul4 not rcfift long, 
and -fied; j • 

While-this paflfed, Maniius returned, and per- 
ceived the third fleet driven dole t6 the fhore by 
the left wing of the Carthaginians. The tranf* 
ports and triarii being fafe, they joined him and 
Regulus, to make haftc and extricate it out ^^ 
the dani\er in whicii they faw it; and it woui . 
have been entirely dct(:ated, if the Carth^iniao 
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through fear of being grappled, and thereby re- 
duced to come to blows, had not contented them- 
felves with (hutting it in near the (hore, without 
daring to attack it. The confuls coming iip in 
very good time, furrounded the Carthaginians, and 
took fifty iail of them with thdr whole comple- 
ments. « - *. 

Such was the event of this fea-fighr, in wbieh 
the Romans were entirely viAoriotis. Twenty- 
four of their fhips, and above thirty of the Cartha- 
ginians perilhed in it. - None of < ttiib Roman fhips 
of war fell into the enemy's hands, who 1(^ more 
than fixty-four. 

The Romans never, even, in the titae o£ their 
greateft power, fitted out in their own liames, and 
alone, fo great a fleet as this we now fpeak of; 
which Polybius obferves upon it- Four years be- 
fore they were abfolutely ignorant of what a fleet 
confifted, and now fet fail with three hundred and 
thirty deck-fhips. 

When we confider the rapidity, with which thefe 
vefliels were built, we are tempted to imagine, that 
they were of a very fmall fize, and could not con- 
tain abundance of hands. We find here the con- 
trary. Polybius tells us a circutnftance, which is no 
where elfe fo clearly explained, and which it is ex- 
tremely important to know: that is, that^ach gal- 
ley carried three hundred rowers, and <Mie hundred 
and twenty foldiers. How much room muft the 
rigging, provifign, water, and other ftores of fuch 
a galley require ! We fee in Livy, that they fome- Uv. l. %f. 
times carried provifions arid wat^r for forty- five «• *5« 
days, and without doubt fometimes for a longer 
term. 

The Corvus, or crane, of which mention is of- 
tt made in fea-fights, a machine for grappling 
11 :>s, (hews us, that the antients found no means 
fc eficdual to aflure themfelves of victory, as to 

join 
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join in clofe fight, or board the enemy. They of-i 
ten carried balifta's and caupulca's on boards to; 
difcharge darts and ftqnes. Though theie ma- 
i:hines, whiich ferved them inilead of our cannoiii 
had furprifing efiefb, they only ufed them when 
ihips were at n certain diftance, and boarded them 
as foon as pofllble. It is in this indeed, and only ] 
in this, diat thlb valour of troops really appears. 
. The galleys, of which theie two fleets confided, 
were of three benches of oars,; or, at moft, of five, 
, except thofc oiF the two confuls, which had fix. 
At the battle of Myla, the admiral galley had 
feven benches of oars. It is eafy to judge, that 
^fe admir^ g^leys were not merely for (hew, 
fmd that they muft have been of more fervice in 
the battle than any of the reft. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

WE are at length arrived at the arts and 
Ipences which relate merely to the 
mind, and are intended to inrich it with 
all the branches of knowledge, neceflary to inftrudt 
man, to give his nobler part all the perfection of 
which it is capable^ to form his underfUnding and 
heart, and, in a word, to inable him to di£?harge 
the fevcral functions, to which the divine Provi* 
dence fhall vouchfafe to call him> . For we muft 
, not deceive ourfclves in this refpedt: The end of 
the fciences is neither to become learned folely for 
ourfelves, nor to fatisfy a refUefs and barren curio- 
iity, which draws us On by a ieducing pleafure 
from objedts to objedtsj but to contribute, each 
in his way, to the general advantage of fociety« 
' o conBne one's labours and ftudies to one's own 
1 tisfaftion, and to centre every thing in one's felf, 
i to be ignorant that man is the pare of an whole^ 

to 
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to which he ought to adhere and refer himfelf, of 
which the beauty confifts eflentially in the union 
and harmony of the parts that compofe it; and 
.which al|, though by different means, tend to the 
fame end, the public utility. 

It is with this yi^w God diftributes to mankind 
their different talents and inclinations, which are 
fometimes fo ilrongly irpplanted, that it is almoft 
impoffible to refill them. Every body knows what 
an .inclinarion- the famous Mr^ Pafchal had from 
his earlieft infancy for geometry, and what a won- 
derful progrefs he made in it by the pure force of 
his genius, notwithflanding the care uken by his 
father to hide all the bboks and inftraments from 
him, which^ould give him any idea of ic I could 
quote a great number of the like examples in every 
art and fcience. 

A fequel and effe6l of thefe natural inclinations, 
which always denote great talents, is (he induflrious 
application of the learned to certain ftudies, often 
abflraded and difficult, and fometimes even <^ 
agreeable and tedious, to which, however, they 
find a fecret pleafure attach them with an almoft 
irrefiftible violence. Who can doubt but this plea* 
Ture is a kind of attraftive charm, which Provi- 
dence annexes to certain fevere and painful labours, 
in order to foften their rigours to thtfe' purfuers, 
and to make them furmount with courage the ob- 
jftacles, which (boner or Iai;er might difguft them, 
if not paffionate after their objeft and actuated by 
a tafte fupenor to all difficulty ? 

But do we not alfo fee, that the defign of God, 
in difpenfing th^ talents ^ and inclinations of men 
with fo aftonifhing a diverfuyi has been to inable 
the learned to be ufefiil. to< fociety in general, and 
to obtain for it all the aids, in thei;r power ? Ar^ 
what car\ be more gloripus and more grateful 
them, if they underlland aright their true gloi 
' .' * " " ' th 
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than to perceive themfelves feleded from all man- 
kind, to be minifters and co-operators in the care^ , 
of the divine Providence with regard to man, in 
that very circumftance wherein thofe cares are 
greateft and moft divine ^ which is in being the 
guide of the underftanding, and the light of the foul* 

Should I be fuflfered^ when I behold the in- 
finite variety of the branches of knowledge in^ 
tended for the inftruAion of man, from Gram^ 
mar, which is their bafe, to thofe which are more 
exalted and fublime^ if I compared them with the 
aflemblage of the ilars difperfed throughout the 
vaft extent of the firmament to dilpel the darknefs 
of night ? I feem to fee in thofe bodies a wonder- 
ful relation with learning and learned men. They 
have each their allotted fphere, in which they con- 
.ftantly remain. They all £hine, but with different 
fplendor, fome more, fome lefs, without envying 
each other. They keep always within the paths 
afligned them, without ever deviating to the right 
or left.. In fine, and this, in my opinion, is molt 
worthy of attention, they do not Ihine fOr them- 
felves, but for him who made them : SulU dede- Bar. ni. 
rtM lumen in cujiodiis fuis^ Cf? UtaU funs, l^ocat^ 5♦• 
funt^ i^ dixeruntj adfumus \ ^luxerunteicumjucun- 
dilate ^i fecit illas. The Jiars fhined in their watches^ 
and rejoiced: when he calkth them they fay y here we 
be\ andwth chearfulnefs they Jhewed light unto him 
that made them. This is oui- duty and our model : 
of which I fay no more. 

This book contains what relates to Grammarians, 
Philologers, which term I Ihall explain in its place j 
Rhetoricians and Sophifts, I muft premifc to the 
reader, that he will find in his progrefs here fome 
thorns and difficulties. 1 Have removed abundance, 
and have left only iuch as could not be excluded, 
being obliged to it by the nature of the fubjccls 
under confideratioo. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OF G R A M M A R I A N S. 

•GRAMMAR is the art of fpeaking and 
\T writing correftly. 

' ^^here is nothing more admirable, nor more 
worthy of our attention, than the double gift God 
has conferred upon us of fpeech and writing. We 
make continual ufe of them, almoft without ever 
refleding that we do fo, and without confidering 
the amazing wonders both the one and other include. 

Speech is one of man*s greatefl: advantages over 
all other animals. It is one of the greateft proofs 
of his reafon, of which it may be faid to be the 
principal evidence. ^ But by what rare art is it pro- 
duced) and for how many difitrent parts was it ne« 
ceflary to unite and concur with each other, to 
form the voice at the firft motion of the foul ? 

I have a thought within me, that I defire to com* 
municate to others j or fome doubt, in which I 
would be fatisfied. Nothing is more of the nature 
of fpirit, and confequentiy more remote from fenfe^ 
than thought. In what manner therefore (hall I be 
able to transfer it from myfelf to the perfons around 
me ? If I cannot effeft this, confined vrithin myfelf, 
reduced to me alone, deprived of all commerce, 
difcourfe, and confolation, I fuffer inexpreffible tor* 
ments : The mod numerous aflcmbly, the whole 
world itfelf, is to me no more than an hideous foli- 
tude. But the divine Providence has fpared me all 
thefe pains, in affixing founds to my ideas, and in 
making thofe founds fubfervrent to my will, by \ 
natural mechanifm never to be fufficiently admire . 

At the very inftant, the exaft moment, I wo ! 
communicate my thoughts to others, my lunj « 
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throat, tongue, palate, teeth, lips^ and an infinity 
of other organs, which> depend on, and are parts 
of, them, put themlelves in motion, and execute 
my orders with- an^idity,. which almoft prevents 
my defires. . The air from my lungs, varied and 
modified an infinity of ways, according to the di«^ 
verfity of my fentiments, ifliies forth to carry the 
found of them into the ears of my auditors, and 
to inform them of al) that pafies within me, and of 
all I defire they fliouid know. 

To inftruif): me in producing fuch wonderful 
effeds, have I had occafion for tutors, leiSms, 
precepts? Nature, that is to fay the divine Pro- 
vidence, has made every thing within me and 
for me. It has formed in my body all the or-* 
gans necefiary for producing fuch wonderful ef« 
tedls; and that with a delicacy the lenfes can 
hardly trace, and with a variety, multiplicityi 
diftin&ion, art, and activity, which the natura* 
liftsconfefs above all expreflion and admiration^ 
This is not all. It has imparted to us an abfolute 
authority over all thefe organs, in regard to which 
our mere will is an indifpenfible command that 
they never difobey, and that immediately puts them 
in motion. Why are we not equally docile and 
fubmifiive to the voice of the Creator? 

The manner of forming the voice includes, as 1 
have obferved, innumerable wonders. I fhall only 
repeat one circumftance in this place, fiom which 
we may judge of the reft. It is extrafiied from the 
memoirs of the academy of fciences, Ai^ vjoo. 

In our throat, at the top of the Tracheanartery, 
that is, the canal through which the air enters and 
is refpired from the lungs, there is a fmall ovd 
cleft, capable of being more or Icfs extended, call- 
c I the Glotta. As the o^nii^ of this little mouth 
£ very fmall, iti proporaoo tp thcriargenefs of the 
1 rachea, the air cannot pgfs trough it from the 

Trachea, 
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Tnchtsii without extremely aufimeating its. vekl* 
city, and precipitating its coudfe. Hence, in pai^ 
fing, it violently i^tates the fmall parts of the 
two lips of the Glotta, fets them in motion, and 
eaufes them to make vibrations, which produce 
found. This found, fo formed^ goes on to utter 
itfelf in the caving of the mouth and noftrils. 
; This mouth ot the Trachea forms the different 
tones or notes, as well as founds ; which it can 
only do by the diflFerent change of its opening. It 
is oval, as I faid before, and capable ot extending 
or clofing itfelf in certain degrees i and thereby the 
fibres of the membranes, of which it is compoled^ 
become longer in low, and fhorter in high, tones« 
> We find by Mr. Dodart*s exa£t calculation of the 
tones or notes and half*notes of an ordinary voice^ 
that for all the fmall parts of tone with which it 
can raife an o£bave without ftraining itfelf, for the 
more or lefs force it can give found without change 
ing the tone or note, we muft necellarilv fuppofe 
that the little diameter of the Gblta^ which is at 
moft a line^ or the twelfth of an inch^ and which 
changes its length with all thefe changes, muft be^ 
and adually is, divided into 9632 parts; that even 
thefe parts are not all equal, and that coniequently 
fome are much lefs than the ^^tVr p^rt of a line« 
By what means could the art of man attain to (b 
fine and exquifice divilions ! And is it not amazing^ 
that nature itfelf was capable of executing them i 
On the other fide, it is no lefs furprifing that the 
ear, which has fo juft a ienfe of tones, perceives^ 
when the voice changes its notes ever fo little, a 
difierence, of which the origb is no more than the 
-tVtt pAit of.le& than a line, or twelfth of an 
inch. 

The ear itfelf; can w^ ever be weary of confide . 
ing its ftrudure, framed in an admirable mann * 
to rolled; on all fides, ia its winding cavitir ^ 
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the flying imprefllons and undulations of found, 
and to determine them afterwards by a plealing 
fenfation to the internal organ of hearing ? (t is for 
the naturalifts to explain thefe wonders : But it is 
t)urs to admire with gratitude their infinite advan- 

I tages, which we almoft every moment enjoy, with- 
out refle£ting much upon them. What manner of 
Deople would a nation of mutes be, who Ihould in*^ 
Labit the fame place, with no power to impart their 

I thoughts to each other, but by figns and geftures ; 

I nor to communicate their wants, their doubts, their 
difficulties, their joy, their forrow, in a word, all 

I the fentiments of their fouls, in which the life of a 

i rational creature properly confifts* 

Writing is another wonder, which comes very 
near that of Speech^ and which adds a new value to 
it, from the extent it gives the ufe to be made of 
feeech, and the permanence or kind of perpetuity 
4^eech derives from it* This invention is perfeftly 

> Ivell defcribed in the fine verfes of Lucan^ 

i 

! Phcenices primt, famds fi creditur, uii 

Manfuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris. 

If fanufpeak trut^ andfaSs believed ofoldy 
Pbamcia^s fins didfirfi the ari unfold 
Difcourfe in uncouth figures So confine^ 
And found andfcHft to image and dejigfi. 

It is ftill better exprelTed in Brebeuf 's tranllation^ 
which riles confiderably upon the original : 

Ceft de* lui xjue nous vient cct art ingenieux 
Dc peindre la parole, & dc parlcr aux yeux j • 
Et par les trait divers de figures tracecs, 
Doooer de la couler & dn corps aux peniees« 

* Cadmus the PbanUian. 

VohAl. L From 
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From him defcended firji the fine device 
To paint the voice^ and to difcourje the eyes ; 
In forms and colours fenfe to cloatb be taught^ 
' And all the various features of a thought. 

It IS * this invention, which inables us to cor- 
refpond and difcourfe with the abfent, and to tranf- 
fer our thoughts and opinions to then>» notwith- 
iftanding the remoteft diftance of places. The 
tongue, which is the principal inftrumcnc and organ 
of fpeech, has no fhare in this equally ufcful an4 
;ae:iee'able con:imerce. The hand, inftrudled by ulc 
to trace fenfible charafters upon paper, lends it its 
aid, makes itfelf its interpreter, mute as it is, and 
becomes in it's place the vehicle of difcourfe. 

It is to the fame invention,, as Theodoretus fur=' 
ther obferves, whofe wor^d^ I have juft before 
quoted, that we are indebted for the ineffimabfe 
treafure of the writings come down to us> anxj 
which have imparted to us the knowledge hot only 
of the arts, fciences, and all paft fafts, but,, what 
is of infinitely greater value, of the truths and 
myfteries of religion. 

It is not eafy to comprehend how men have been 
able- to compofe, out of twenty-five or thirty letters 
at ^moft, that infinite variety of words^ which^ 
having no refemblance in themfelves towhatpafTes 
in our nfiinds, do'however difclole all the fecrets of 
them to others, and make thofe, who o»uld ^not 
'x)therwife penetrate our fenfe, und'erftand all wc 

* Ejiifdcm beneficio abfentibus converfamui; ; & qui moltonifift 
diertim itinere diftsnnus, atque immenns nianfionum i{>atiia 9c in- 
terrallis feiungimuiv ingeniorum concepta & animorum ieatentias 
nobis inviccm per maniis tranfmittimus. Et lingua quidem^ qu« 
priiparium orationis organum eft, otiofa cefiat. SeiTSoni ^titem 
dextra aiiciliatur, qure calamo arrepto, qjuod nobis cuii| apsico 
tranfigendum erat ncgotium, papyro aut charts infcribit j Sc fcr- 
monis vehiculura eft, non os, nee lingua, fed manus, quae iongi 
temporis ufu artem edocuit, $c alimentorum compofiuonem fci 
-ftiu^urain probe edo£la eft. ^heod, de Provid, orai. 4^ 

con- 
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conceive, and all the different affedions of our- 
fouls. Let us ima^ne ourlelvcs in the countries,. . 
whkher the invention of writing has hot reached, 
or where it Is not praftifed: What ignorance!, 
what ftupidityl what barbarifm do wc not fceT 
Can fuch people be called men? The reader may x 
confult the learned diflertatioh of Mr, prerct upoa 
At* principles of the. art of writing y which contains^ 
a great abundance of very curious knowledge. 

Let us not blufh to own it» and let us render 
due homage of gratitude to him, to whom alone 
wc arc indebted lor the double advantage of fpecch 
and writing. Only God could teach, mankind to. 
e(!abliih certain 'figures to iignify all* founds or^ 

I words.. 

i And thefe are the firft objcAs of grammar, whidj^ 

} ai I have already faid, is the art of fpeaking and 
wnikig correftly. It was infinitely more eftecmeJ 

; tod euirivatcd with much greater attention by the 
Greeks aod Romans, than with us^ among{t,whom[ 

I it is fallen into great contempt, and almoft gene- 
ralty heglefted. This difference of fentiments and 
CDndud in this point> arifes from thole two nations 

I having beftowed coofiderable time and particular 
application in the ftudy of their own tongue ; where- 
as we very feldom learn ours by rudiments, which 
is certainly a great defedt in our ufual method of 
inftrudting youth. 

We are furprifed to read in Quintiltan an exalted 
praife of grammar, which he fays -f- is neceflary to 
youth, agreeable to age, a delightful employment 
in retirement, and of all ftudies, that which is at- 
tended with more utility than it promifes. This is 
not the idea we form of it. And indeed it was of 

• MewO^rt rf the Academy of Infcripfionx, yoL FL 
* f "NccelTaria puerts, jucunda fcnibus, duicis fecretorum comes, 
j & qua vc! foJa omni ftudioium gcneie plus habct operis quam of- 
1 tenUtionis. Slu'tnt. 1. 4. c. 4. 
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far greater extent amongft theantients than we give 
it. It did not confine, itfelf to the laying 'down of 
rules for fpeaking, reading, and writing corrcftly, 
which is cert^iily a very important part of it. The 
underftanding and explication of die poets were 
one of it^s branches,, and we are not ignorant how 
many things that lludy neceflarily includes* It 
added another part, which fuppofes a great fund of 
erudition and knowledge : this was Criticifm. 1 {hall 
foon (hew in what it confided. 

That kind of grammarians, called alfo Pbilolo- 
Ugers^ Pbilologij were not confounded with the 
Crammaliftsy Grammatifta Jive Uteratores^ whole Ible 
employment was to teach children the firft elements 
of the Greek or Latin tongues. For which reafon 
' the latter did not enjoy the immunities or other 
privileges granted by the emperors to the gramma- 
rians. 

I fhall relate here in a few words what hiflrorjr 
tells us concerning thofe who diftinguilhed them- 
felves moft in this way, either amongft the Greeks 
or Romans. Mr. Capperonier, my brother, as 
fellow of the royal college, who has perfectly 
fiudied all that relates to grammar, has been fo 
good to communicate fome of his remarks upon 
that fubjeft to me. 
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ARTICLE I. 

GRECIAN GRAMMARIANS, 

SHALL not cmcr into an examination of 
_ the origin of the Greek letters. Thofe who de- 
fire to be informed upon that head, may confult 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions an(i Vol. II. 
Belles Lettres, in which it is treated with great 
erudition by the late Abbe Renaudot. I adhere 
to the common opinion of almoft all the Greek 
and Latin authors, who agree, that Cadmus brought 
the firft letters from Phoenicia, and communicated 
them to the Greeks, that were afterwards called 
Ionic, of which the origin 1s fufficiently denoted 
by their refemblance to the Hebrew and Phoenician 
alphabets. I (hall cbnfine myfelf in this place to 
fpeaking of thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves 
moft with regard to the Greek grammar. 

Plato is believed to be the firft author in whom 
any footfteps of the art of grammar are to be founds 
And accordingly in his Philcebus he (hews the me- Pag. jU 
diod of teaching the knowledge of the letters. In 
his CratyluSy he treats the antient and famous quef- 
tion, whether the fignilication of words be natural 
to them, or arbitrary, and founded folely upon the 
will of mankind, who has thought fit to annex cer- 
tain ideas to words ? He divides words into two 
ipccies^: the primitive, which he afcribes to God; 
and the derivative, which are of human invention. 
He infinuates, that the Greek tongue is derived 
from the Hebrew, which he calls the language of 
the Barbarians. In the fame dialogue, he exa^ 
mines the origin and etymology of feveral nouns ; 
for which reafon Phavorinus fays, in Diogenes 
Laertius, that Plato was the firft that obfervcd the 
propriety and ufe of grammar. 

L 3 It 
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It fccms, however, that Aristotle might be 
confidered as the firft author of this fcicncc. He , 
h^s diftributed word3 into freitaia; clafles ; of which ' 
he has examined tfie different kinds, and particular 
properties. The twentieth chapter of his Poetics 
btrgins with this enumeration: ** The poetical 
** ftyle or elocution contains thefc eight paro, i 
**Hhe element, the fyllable, the conjundion, the 
" *• noun, the verb, the article, the cafe or inflexion, 
** the propofition or phrafe/* 
In vit. Hermippus, cited by Diogenes Laertius, tells us, 

^P*^' that Epicurus taught grammar before reading the , 
books of Democritus engaged him in the ftudy of . 
philofophy. 
tiK 6, Quimilian fays, that the Stoic philofophers made ; 

a great many additions to what Ariftotle and Thcci- 
daftes had introduced concerning grammar. A- 
Tnongft thofe additions he reckons the prepofitions, 
the pronoun, the participle, the adverb, and the 
inietjeftion. 

- 'The great etymologift Suidas, Helychius, Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, Athenstus, Harpocration, and 
lother folygraphical Philologersi, mention feveral an- 
tient grammarians, of whom fome lived after Ari- 
-ftotlc and Alexander the Great, and orhers in the 
Auguftan age. We fhall fay fomethingof the moft 
celebrated of chem. 

Philetes, of the ifland of Cos, may be placed 
"in the firft clals of thele, whom Ptolomy, the firft 
of that namje, king of Egypt, made pra?ccptor to 
liis (on Ptolomy Philadelphus. 
- HzcATJEv.s of Abdem, who compofed a treatife 
upon the poems of Homer and Hefiod. 

LvNCiEus of Samos, the difciple of Thco* 
■phradus. 

♦ Zenot7otus of Ephefus, who firft corrected the 
faults which had crept into the works of Homer. 
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Callimachus, uncle on the mother's fide to 
that Callimachus, feme of whofe poems are ftili 
extant. The celebrated Eratosthenes, of whom 
I (hall foon fpcak under the title of Philologer, was 
one of his difciples. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium was the fcholar 
t)f Eratofthenes, and lived in the time of Ptolomy 
Philopator. tie was in great eftimation. 

Arisxarchus, the difciple of Ariftophanes, ob- 
fcured by his reputation all tlie gramnfiarians who 
preceded him, or lived in his own times. He was 
born in Samothracia, and had for his country by 
adoption the city of Alexandria. He was highly 
eftecmed by Ptolomy Philotrietor, who confided the 
education of his fon to his care. He applied him- 
felf extremely to criticifm, and revifed Homer^s 
jpoems with incredible, but perhaps too magifterial 
an exaftnefs. For, when a verfe did not pleafe him, 
he treated it as fuppofitious and interpolated : Ho- Cic. Epift. 
meri verfum negate quern non probat. It is faid he^^p^^^/j^ 
marked the verfes he condemned as fuppofititious, 
with tlie figure of a fpit on the fide of them 5 from 
whence came the word oCix:^£t». 

How great foever the reputation and authority 
of Ariftarchus were, appeals were often made from 
his decrees, and liberty taken to condemn this 
I great critic's tafte, who upon feme occafions de- 
termined that fuch and fuch verfes Ihould be tranf- 
pofed from the Iliad to the Odyfley. Tranfpofi- 
i tions of this kind are feldom very happy, and ge- 
nerally argue more prelumption than judgment. 
Zenodotus was appointed to revife and examine thesuid;. 
criticifms of Ariftarchus. 

In the opiftion of fome authors, it was this Arif- 
tarchus that divided the two great poems of Ho- 
1 icr^ each into as many book3' as there are letters 
i 1 the alphabet, and gave each book the name of 
\ letter. 

L 4 He 
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He worked alfo upon Pindar, Aratus, and other 

poets. 

, He had abundance of difputations in Pergamus 

with Crates the grammarian, of whom I (hall foon 

Ipcak. 
Lib. I- Cicero calls Atticus his Ariftarchus, becaufe, a$ 

^1 Attic' ^ 8^^ friend and excellent critic, he ufed to re- 
in Art. vife and corre6t his harangues. Horace alfo makes 
Poet. ufe of the fame name, to fignify an exad and jq- 

<licious critic : 

yir bonus 6? prudens'verfus reprehendet inertes^ &c. 
Fiei Ariftarchus^ nee dicet : Cur ego andcum 
Offendam in nugis? 

Quintilian * informs us, that thefe grammariati 
critics, not only tpok upon them to note, with a 
kind of cenlbrial authority, the verfes they did not 
approve, and to ftrike out whole books from an au- 
thor's works, as offspring unjuftlyafcribed to him; 
but carried their power fo far, as to aflign authors 
their ranks, diftinguifliing fome with peculiar hor 
nours, leaving many in the common herd, and en- 
tirely degrading others. 

What I have faid of Ariftarchus (hews that crir 
ticifm, in which the principal merit of the anticnt 
grammarians confifted, was principally intent in 
difcovering the true author of a work, or diftinr 
guifhing the writings falfely afcribed to him from 
fuch as were really his •, and even in thole which 
were admitted to be genuine, in rejefting the paf- 
fages which a different hand had defigncdly in- 
ferred ; in fine, to explain what was moft beaudr 

* Mithrm hts omnibus judictum eft. Quoquidein itaievereiuntiiii 

veteres Gmmmaticiy ut non verfus roodo cenforia quadam virgvla 

notare, & Jibros, qui falso viderentur infcripti, tanquam fubdhitios 

rnmmoverc familia pcrmiferint fibi : fed au£lores alios in ordinem 

' rcde^rint, alios on^nino ezcmeiint numeror ^mtU, h x. c. f. 

• ful, 
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ful, moil folid, and mod remarkable in works of 
wit, and to aflign the reafons for their judgment. 
Now all this required abundance of reading, erudi- 
tion, tafte, and, above all, . a juft and refmed dif- 
cernment. To know the ufefulnefs of this art, and 
have a right fenfe of it's value, we need only call 
to mind certain nations and ages, in which a pro« 
found ignorance reigned univerfally, and, for want 
of critical knowledge, the groflefl; abfurdicies, and 
the moil palpable faliifications of all kinds, pailed 
fot inconteilable truths. It is the glory of our age, 
and the efFc6t of the beil fludies, to have entirely 
difpelled all thofe clouds and darkneis, by the 
lights of folid and judicious criticifm. 

Crates of Mallos, a city of Cilicia, was Arif- Suetoti. dt 
tarchus's contemporary. He was fent to Rome in JJ^**** 
quality of ambaiT^dor, by Attalus 11. king of Per- **"• 
gamus. He introduced in that great city the ftudy 
of grammar, which he had always made his principal 
occupation. He left nine books of corteftions 
upon Homer*s poems. 

After his death there were feveral other Greek 
critics at Rome ; amongil the reil the twa Tyran- 
nions. , 

Tyrannion, a famous grammarian in Pom- Suidat. 
pey's time, was of Amifus in the kingdom of Pon- 
tus. He called himfelf at firil Theophrailus : but, 
from his violent behaviour in refpeft to his compa- 
nions in iludy, and perhaps his difciples, he was 
jirnamed Tyrannion. 

He was the difciple of Dionyiius of Thrace at 
Rhodes, and fell into the hands of Lucullus, when 
that general of the Romans had put Mithridates to 
flight, and poileiTed himfelf of part of his domi- 
nions, This captivity was no difadvantage to Ty- 
rannion, as it gave him the opportunity of render- 
ing himfelf illuftrious at Rome, and of acquiring 
coniiderable riches. He employed them, amongft 

other 
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*' • .other ufes. in colleding a library, according lo 
Suidas, Or more than thirty thdufand volumes. 
"Chartes Stephens, and other authors, fay only three 
thoufand-, which is mofl: probable. 

Tyrannioh*s care in collefting books contributed 
very ufefully to prefer ving the works of Ariftotlc. 
The fate of thofe works was fomething lingular, 
X6LX. as I have related elfewhere. 

His underftanding, and particular induftry in 
this refped, inabled him to db Cicero a very agree- 
able fervice, of which he was highly fenfible. 
'Every Body knows the fondnefs which perfons of 
ftudy and fciencc have for their books. They arc, 
*tn a maitner, their friends of all hours, their faith- 
ful companions ^ that entertain them agreeably at 
all times \ that fometlmes fupply them with fc ious 
employment, and fometimes with necefldiy rccrea- 
tion^; that go with them into the country, and 
^ffhen they travel ; and in times of adveifity are al- 
moft their fole confolation. Cicero's banilhment 
*had torn him from his dear library. It fcemcd to 
have l?een fenfible of it's mafter's difgrace ; and, 
'during his abfence, many of his books had been 
difpcrfcd. One of his firft cares, after his return^ 
, was to retrieve what remained of them, which he 
/ound more abundant than he expedted. He comr 
miffioned Tyrannion to put them in order, and to 
difpofc them into their fever al clafles, in which 
he Ibcceeded perfedly well. Cicero, in a letter, 
't^hercih he invites his friend Atticu? to his houfe, 
affures him that he will be charmed with the fine 
manner in which Tyrannion had difpofed his U- 
€pift. 4* brary : Perhlle feceris^ Ji ad nos veneris. Offend£$ 
ad Attic. '^^Ji^^^^^^^^ mrtfitam in librorum meorum bihUotbeca^ 
^crum reliquia mtdto meliores fuiit quam ftaaveram. 
That dear friend, at his requeft, had fcnt him two 
of his' (laves, very expert in what related to books, 
and in pafting them, called for that reafon ^lutina- 

tores. 
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Ures. The books of the antieuts, as eyery bo^y 
knows, were not bound like ours, iDut were long - 
rolls, confifting of m^ny leaves of parchment or 
Vellum, either tied or pafted together. Tyrannioo Epift. «. 
had fet thefe two flaves to work, who had done Libri^ 
wortdcrs: and my library dilpofed in fo fine an or- ^^^^ 
der, fays Cicero, feems to have given a new foid 
to my houfe : Pojlca quam ^yrannio mihi libros dif- 
fofuily mens addita videtur meis ^edibi^: qua qtiidem in 
re mirifica opera Dionyfii £s? Menofhili tut fuit. 
. The merit of Tyrannion was not confined to dif- Epift. %. 
pofing books i he knew how to ufe them. When^^?-** 
Cap far was in Africa, making war againft Juba", a. M. 
Cicero and Atcicus had promifed to fix a day for 395'- 
hearing Tyrannion read a book of his compofing. 
A ticus, having heard it read without his friend^ Ibi(LEp,6« 
was leproachcd by him for it : " What, fays Cicerb 
" to him, did I feveral times refufe to hear th^t 
" book read, becaufe you were abfent, and would 
*' not you Jtay to Iharq that pleafure with me ? But 
*' I forgive you for the admiration you cxprcfs of 
•' it •* What then muft a book fq agreeable, and 
at the fame time fo worthy of being praifed, and 
even admired by fuch a man as Atticus, fia\>^ 
been ? It was only remarks upon grammar, upon 
the different accents, the quantity of fyllables, and 
what is called profody. Would one believe, that 
pKrfons of fuch extraordinary merit could find any 
pleafure in works of fuch a kind? They went muc^ 
farther, and cpmpofed tra6ts of the fame naturp 
themfelves, as Qui^itilian relates ofCsefar and Mef- Lib.i.q^ 
fala, the grft of whom wrote a treatife upon ana- 
logy, and the other upon words and letters. 

Cicero muft have had an high valde for Tyran- 
nion, as he permitted him * to open a grammar- 

• Qujn6tu» tiiu?, pucr optiraus, ^ruditur cgregi^. Hoc iiimc 
*inagis aniniadverto, quod Tyrannio docet apud me* "Bfifi* 4. 1. 1. 
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fchool in his houfe^ where he taught this art tb 
Ibme young Romans, and, amongft others, to his 
brother Quintus's, and no doubt to Cicero's own 
ion. ' . 

Tyrannion, fo named from his having been 
the former's difciple, was otherwife called Diocles. 
He was a native of Phoenicia, and was taken pri- 
foner in the war between Anthony and Auguftus, 
and bought by Dymas, one of the emperor's freed- 
men. He was given to Terentia, who made him 
free : fhe had been Cicero's wife, who repudiated 
, her. Tyrannion opened a fchool in Rome, and 
compofed fixty-eight books. He wrote one to 
prove, that the Latin was derived from the Greek 
tongue ; and another, which contained a corre&ion 
of Homer's poems. 

DiONYSius THE Thracian was the difciple of 
^riftarchus. He taught grammar at Rome ia 
Pompey's tihne, and compofed feveral books upon 
' that fubjefl, many treatifes upon others, and a 
great number of commentaries upon various authors. 
'Mr. Fabricius has caufed one of his grammal^ to 
be printed, in the feventh volume of his Bibliotheca 
Graeca. 

This piece may give us fome idea of the method 
of the anticnt Greek grammarians. The author 
divides his work into fix parts, i. Readings ac- 
cording to the accents. 2. The explanation of the 
tropes and figures in poetry. 3. The interpreu- 
tion of the dialects, extraordinary words, and cei[- 
tain hiftorical paflages. 4. The etymology of 
wordis. 5. The exact knowledge of * analogy. 
^.. The manner of judging poems, which Diony- 
jGus confiders as the moft refined and mofl impor* 
tant part of his art. Af^^r having explained the 

. • Analogy, according to Faugelas, is a conformity to things airradf 
e)iabU/hed^ nvbicb tve propofe as our model, tn making <w9rds'W 
fkr^es Mkinjjords. or pbrafu already efiablijhe4' 

three 
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three accents^ the acute, the grave, and the cir* 
cumflex ; he goes on to treat the different method 
of pointing. He even gives, in the courfe of his 
work, the definition of the term Rbapfody^ in the 
ienfe of the antient Homerifts, who holding a fmaii 
fl-ick of laurel-wood in their hand, fun^ detached 
pieces of Homer's poems. From thence he pro- 
ceeds to the explanation of the letters, which he. 
divides into vowels and confonants, into bemipboM 
or half- vowels, op borne or cacopbon^i that is to fay^ 
bad founding, becaufe he fuppoles that they have 
Itfs (bund than the others. And laftly, he fub- . 
divides the apbona into tenues^ media^ and afpiraUe^ 
without forgetting the double confonants, and the 
Bqaids or immutables. After which he treats the 
long, fhort, and common fyllables. He next ex« 
plains the parts offpeecb^ which he reduce to eighty 
the noun, the verb, the participle, the article, the 
pronoun, the prepofition, the adverb, and the con- 
jundion. This author confiders the interje6Uon as 
a kind of adverb. Having explained the fix coni- 
mon conjugations called Barytoni^ he obferved, that 
Ibme grammarians add a feventh, of which the ter- 
minations were in !« and ^s as <*^i*» and •4'ft'. The 
drcumflcx verbs in «•'> «»'> ^•'j and the four verbs 
in |M are not forgot. 

This detail of grammar appears tedious and ufe- 
lefs to US} but the antients had a different opinion 
of it. There was no part of it, even to the point* 
ing and accents, of which they did not make very 
great ufe. 

They knew that flopping or pointii^ well gives 
perfpicuity, grace, and harmony to difcourfe j and 
that it a(nfts the eyes and minds of readers and 
hearers, by making the order, feries, connexion, 
ind diftini^ion of parts more evident ; in render- 
ing the pronunciation natural, and in prefcribing U 
fuft bounds and paufes of difierenc kinds, as- th« 

fenfc 
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fctife requires.^ It is to the gfatfimarians we havtf 
this obligation. The Icafned, who confult the 
irifieflt manufcripts; in which there are neither 
e6rtima*s, points, a linea^ nof ahy other diftinftion, 
iiperiince the confufiofi and difficulty that arifc 
frofn fo vicious a manrief of writing. This part of 
grammar is alrtioft geherally negletted amongflus, 
ihd often even amongft the learned: which how- 
ever is a ftudy of no niore than half an hour or aa 
Boiir at the titmofl:, 

I fay as fiailich of the accents. T hfe accent is an 
elevation of the voice Upon one of the fyltables of a 
*ord, after which the voice neceffarily falls. 1 his 
devaltbh of the voice is called the ai:u:e accent, 
marked, thus ('); arid ^t^ave accent, or lowering 
of tlie voice, thus C )• But becaufe in the. Greek and 
Lathi tongues there were certain long fyllables, 
upon' V^hich the voice was both faifed and depreflcd, 
they invented a third accetit, which they called the 
€trcufnfleXy at fifft marked thus (*),. and afterwards^ 
thus (*), which comprehended b6th tones. 

The grammarians introduced accents in writTng, 
(for they are not of the eaflieft aAtiquity j to diftin- 
guifh the fignification* 6f fbme words otherwifi: 
equivocal, to make the cadchces.more harmonious, 
to- vary the tones, and to direft' when to raiilc of 
depreft the voice. 

We ufe them alfo in the French langtage. But* 
In a different manner. The acute accent is always 
put over the e fhut^ as teTfierUe^ &c ; the grave Ac- 
cent is over the e open, followed with tte Tetter i 
at the end of words ; frdch^ &'c. The circumflex 
accent is put over certain long (*) voWels j depoij^ 
infant mle; &c, 

^Or /roM being ufed at firfi to dtnofi the eVifion of the lefttr , 
' mbe» moritten as prtmuuctdi M' tbt okt French booh ba^ut <!ta»! , 
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There are a thoufand obfc;-vations of a like na- 
ture, to which we lend Uttk or no attention. 
Amongft the Greeks arid Romans, airdiildren, from 
their earlicft years, learned the rules of, grammar 
cxadly, which became natural tp them by long 
ufe. From whence the meaneil of the people .^ 
Athens and Rome knew, to a tittle, the Feaft defoA 
of the orators or aftors, in regard to accent tk 
quantity, and were fenfibly dtfgufted at it. 

I omit a great number of celebrated grammar 
rians, who afterwards di(tingui(hed themTelve$ by 
their great learning. 

JuLivs PoLfux of Naucratia, a city of Egypt> 
has left us his OHomaJtkon^ a work highFy efteemed 
by many of the learned. He^lived in the fecond 
century, in the reign of the Emperor Cornmodus* 

In the. interval of time, between ttve fcventh cieh- 
Yury and the taking of Conftantinople fey Mahor 
met the Second, in 14533 we find fever^I fearne^ 
grammarians, who took abundance of pains to e^ 
plain the Greek autliora;,, and render them intdli- 
^ble. Such are amongft others H^sychius, t"he 
author of an excellent did:ionary, of great ufe for 
underftanding the poets: The great EtvMOLqL- 
GIST, SuidAS, who compofed a great hiftoricsi 
and grammatical didlionary, in which theye is 
abund'ahce of erudicibn: John TzEtZE^, author 
of aa hiftpry in thirteen books, under tlie rianae of 
CbiliadeSi and his brother Isaac, commentator 
upon Lycophron : Eustathius, archbifliop of 
^ Theffiilonica, authdr of a large comment upon 
Homer^ and nuny others. 
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ARTICLE II. 
LATIN GRAMMARIANS.. 

SUETONIUS, in his book Of Jllufirioia 
Grammarians^ tells us, that grammar of old 
ivas fo far from being in honour, that it was not 
fo much as in ufe at Rome, becaufe the antient 
Romans valued themfelves much more upon being 
warlike than learned \ and that Crates of Mallos, 
of whom we have fpoken above, was the firft that 
introduced the ftudy of grammar at Rome. Thofe 
indent grammarians, at the fame time, taught 
rhetoric, or at lead prepared their fcholars for Sm , 
ihidy by preliminary exercifes. 

Ainongft the twenty illuflrious grammarians men- 
dolled by Suetonius, we find : 

AuRELius Opilius, who at firft taught philo- 
fophy, afterwards rhetoric, and at lad grammar. 
I have already obferved, that this art was of much 
greater extent than with us. 

Marcus Antonius GniI>hon, who alfo taught 
rhetoric in the houfc of Julius Csefar, when a child- 
Cicero, during his prascorlhip, heard his le<%urcs. 

Atteius, firiiamed the Philologer. Salluft and 
. Afinius PoUio were his difciples. 

Verrius Flaccus, who compofed a colle&ioa 
. of words of difficult conftrudtion, abridged after- 
wards by Feftus Pompeius. He was praxeptor to 
Auguftus's grandlbns. 

Caius Julius Hyginius, AuguftUsi*s freed- ' 
man and library-keeper; to whom a treatife upon 
mythology, and another upon poetical aftronomy^ 
are afcribedL 

Marcus Pomponius Marcellus, who {>. s 
f\jmed to criticifcupon a fpeech of Tiberius. Ai I, 
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when Atteius Capito endeavoured to juftify it, by 
maintaining, that the word crUiciied by this gram- 
ixiamn was Latin, or if it was not, yet being 
adopted, it would be fo; Pomponius made th^t 
memorable anfwer, Tcu can make mn free ^f the 
city^ GefoTy but not words. 

Remmius PALiCMON of Vicenti^ who, in the 
reigns of the emperors Tiberius and Claudius, 
having rendered himfelf famous by his great erudi- 
tion, and facility in fpeaking and making verfes 
extemporaneoufly, difgraced himfelf as much by 
his bad morals and arrogance. 

Befides the antient grammarians, whole lives 

Suetonius has abridged, there were others, whole 

names do honour to this art, though they did not 

L teach it in any other manner than by their writings; 

pas Varro, Cicero, Meflala, and Julius Caefar ; for 

r thofe great perfonages thought it no dilhonour to 

themfelves to treat on fuch fubje£b. 

To avoid prolixity, I omit many learned gram- 
marians, of whom fcveral will recur in the enfuing 
chapter, where I Ihall treat of Philologers. Thofe 
who may be curious to collect all the Latin authors 
upon this fubje^l, will find them in the colle&ion of 
the .andent grammarians, publilhed by Elias PutP 
chiusjn 1605, two volumes //r y«tfrM An excel- 
lent book, and very neceflary to all thofe who teach 
the Latin tongue, is the Minerva of Sanftius, with 
ihe notes of Scioppius and Perizonius. 

Short REFLECTIONS. 
Upon the progrefs and alteration of languages. 

IT is forprifing to confider the manner in which 
languages are formed, augmented, and attain 
tht Ir perfection ; and how, after a certain courfc of 
yci p, they degenerate and corrupt. 

/oL. IL M Gpd, 
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God, the fole author of the primitive tongues, 
(and how could man have invented them ?) intro- 
duced the ufe of them to puni(h and fruftrate die 
foolifii undertaking of men, who, before the^ dif- 
perfed themfelves into different regions, were for 
rendering themfelves immortal by ereding the moft 
fuperb ftru&ure that had ever appeared upon the 
face of the earth. Till then mankind, who in a 
manner formed but one family, fpoke alfo but one 
language. On a fudden, by die moft furprifing of 
prodigies, God obliterated from the human miod 
the antient traces and remembrances of all rht 
words it knew, and fubftituted new ones in their 
ilead, which in an inftant formed new langus^. 
It is reafonable to fuppofe, that in difperfing them- 
felves into different countries, each joined hirofilL 
with thofe whofe language he underftood, as thepi 
did his. 

1 fhall confine myfelf to the fons of Javan, (m 
the Hebrew Javan is the fame as Ion) from whom 
defcended the lonians, that is to fay, the Greeks. 
Behold then the Greek language eftablilhed among 
them, endrely different from the Hebrew, (I fay 
thi3, on the luppofition that the Hebrew was the 
language of the firft man) different, not only in 
refpe£t of words, but the manner of declining 
nouns and conjugating verbs, inflexions, turns, 
frfirafes, number, and found or cadence. For it 
is remarkable, that God has given each language! 
a peculiar genius and charader, Which diftinguifhes 
it from allothers, and of which the cfk&. is fenfible, 
though the reafon of it be almoft infinite and inex* 
hauflible. To the multitude of Greek words, with 
which their memory was furnifhed in thefe Brft 
times, ufe, neceflity, invention, the exercife d 
arts, and perhaps even convenience and cmbelUfc-j 
.Rtf./.Cfwr.ment, occafioned the addidon of new ones. Thd 
i/^^ Greek radices (roots or radical words) are compute^ 
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to bi wo thoujfend one hundred and fifty- fix. The 

derivative or' compound words very much augment 

I that number, and are multiplied to infinity: no 

i language is near fo copious and abundant as the 

I Greek. 

I Hitherto we have in a manner only feen the 

I matter of the Greek language, that is to fay, the 
words of which it is compofed, that were almoft 
i Iblely the gift of the Creator and ncceffity. The 
! ufc, connexion, and difpofition of thefe words, • 
had occafion for the aids of art. It is obferved, 
that, amongft thofe who ufed this language, fome 
Ipoke better than others, and expreflfed their thoughts 
in a clearer, more compafb, emphatical, ^nd agree- 
able manner. Thefe were taken for models, were 
ftudied with care, and had oSfervations made upon 
V their difcourfcs, whether in writing, or only by 
r word of mouth. And this gave birth to what we 
call grammar, which is no more than a colledion 
of obfervations upon a language : a very important, 
or rather abfolutely neceflary, work, for fixing the 
rules of a tongue, reducing them to a method that ' 
facilitates the ftudy of them, clearing up their 
doubts and difiiculties, explaining and removing 
bad u(es and modes of fpeech, and conducting, by 
L ienfible and judicious refledtions, to all the beauty 
i of which it is fufceptible. 

I We know nothing of the beginning nor progrefs 

of the Greek tongue. The poems of Homer are 

i the moft antient work we have in that language ; 

^ and the elocution of them is fo perfed, that no 

future age has been capable of adding any thing 

to it. This perfeftion of language fubfifted and 

' preferved itfelf longer amongft the Greeks than any 

^ other nation of the world. Theocritus lived above 

' lix hundred years after Homer All the poets who 

flourifhed during that long interval, except a very 

' fmall number, are efteemed excellent with regara 

* M 9 to 
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to language, in their feveral ways. The fame may 
he almoft faid of the orators, hiftoriahs, and phi- 
lofophers. The univerfal and prevailing tafte of 
the Greeks for arts, the efteem they always had for 
eloquence, their care in cultivating their language, 
which was the only one they learned, difdaining 
generally the Roman, tho* Ipoken by their tnaflers; 
all this confpired to fupport the Greek tongue in its 
purity during many ages, till the tranflation of the 
empire to Conftantinople. The mixture of Latin, 
and the declinef of the empire, which induced the 
decay of the arts, foon after occafioned a fenfible 
alteration in the Greek language. 

The Romans, folely intent upon eftablifhing and 
fecuring their conqiiefts l^y the method of arms, 
had little regard at firft to the embelliihment and 
improvement of their tongue. The fmall remains, 
which we have of the annals of the pontiffs, the 
laws of the twelve tables, and fomc other monu- 
ments, few in number, ihew how grofe and im- 
perfedt it was in. thofe early times. It afterwards, 
by little and little, grew more copious, and enlarg- 
ed itfelf infenfibly. It borrowed a great number 
of words from the Greek, which it drefled after its 
own mode, and in a manner natural ifed ; an ad- 
vantage the Greeks had not. We iliay perceive at 
this day the tafte of the Greek language in the old 
Latin poets, fuch as Pacuvius, Ennius, and Plautus, 
efpecially in the compound words with which they 
abound. What we have of the difcourfes of Cato, 
the Gracchi, and the other orators of their times, 
fhews a language already of great copioufnefs and 
energy, and that wanted nothing but beauty, dif- 
pofition, and harmony. 

The more frequent communication Rome had 
Vf'iui Greece, after having conquered it, introduced 
an entire change in it with refpeft to language, as 
well as tafte for eloquence and poetry, two thirgs 

whi :h 
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which feem infeparable. To compare Plautus with 
Terence, and Lucretius with Virgil, one would be, 
apt to believe them mahy ages remote from each 
other; .and however thiy were divided only by 
feme few years. The epocha of reviving, or rather 
eftablifliing, pure Latinity at Rome, rflay be fixed 
at Terence, and continued to the death of Auguftus; 
fomething more than an hundred and fifty years. 
This was the happy age of Rome with regard to 
polite learning and arts, or as it is called the golden 
[and Augujian] age, in which a* crowd of authors 
of the higheft merit carried the purity and elegance 
of didtion to their utmoft height, by writings en- 
tirely different as to ftile and matter, but all 
equally diftinguilhed by pure Latinity and eleva- 
tion of tafte. 

This rapid progrefs of the Latin tongue will be . 
Icfs furprifing, if we remember that fuch perfons as 
Scipio Africanus the younger, and Laelius, on the 
one fide, and Cicero and Casfar on the other, did 
not difdain, in the midft of their important occupa- 
tions, the former to lend their hands and pens to a 
comic poet, and the latter to compofe treatifes them- 
felves upon grammar. 

This purity of language continually declined 
from the death of Auguftus, as well as the tafte 
for found eloquence ; tor their fate is almoft always 
the fame. There needs no great difcernment to 
perceive a fenfible difference between the authors of 
the Auguftan age, and thofe who fucceeded it. 
But two hundred years after the difference is ex* 
ceffive, as we may eafily obferve in reading the 
authors, who have written the hiftory of Auguftus. 
The pbrity of language was preferved almoft folely 
and that too not without fome alreration) amongft 
the civilians Ulpian, Papinian, Paulus, &c. 

I do not know whether it were juft to fay the 
fars of language and that of tafte were always the* 

M 3. fame. 
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fame We have old French authors, as Marot, 
Amiot, Montaigne, and others, the reading of 
whom fliil pleafes infinitely, and, no doubt, will 
for ever pleafe. What is it we love and efieem in 
thefe authors? Not their language, becaufe in thcfc 
days we could not fuffer any thing like it. It is 
fomething more eafily conceived than exprefTed : a 
fimple and genuine air, a fine tour of imagination, 
natural manners, a noblenefs and majefty of ftile 
without afiedation or bombaft, and efpecially the 
fentimcnts of nature, which flow from, and reach, 
the heart : in a word, it is that tafle of andent 
Greece and Rome; which is of all age^ and nations, 
and diffufes through wridngs a certain fait, the 
fpirit and delicacy of which every reader of genius 
perceives, whilft it adds a new value to the force 
and folidity of the matter with which it is united. 

But why does not this old language pleafe ftiU ? 
I fpeak only in regard to words. We want abun- 
dance in our language, and thefe old authors have 
excellent ones ; fome clear, fimple, and natural ; 
and others full of force and energy. I always wifli- 
ed, that fome able hand would make a fmall col- 
leftion of both kinds, that is to fay, of fuch as we 
want, and might regain, to (hew us our error in 
neglefting the progrefs and improvement of our 
language as we do, and to rebuke our ftupid indo- 
lence in this point. For if the French tongue, odicr- 
wife rich ana opulent, experiences on certain occa- 
fions a kind of barrennefs and poverty, it is to our 
own falfe delicacy we Ihould impute them. Why 
fhould we not inrich it with new and excellent 
terms» which our own antient authors, or even the 
neighbouring nations, might fupply, as we fee the 
Englifli actually do the fame with great fuccefs ? 1 
am fenGble, that we Ihould be very difcrect and r - 
fcrved in this point : but we ought not to carry o r 
difcretion to a narrow pufillanimity. 
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We have.reafon to believe, that our language 
has attained the' higheft perfection of which it is 
capable; aiid of this the honour of its being adopt-* 
ed into almoft all the courts of Europe feems a 
glorious proof. If it be drfeftive in any thing, it 
is, in my opinion, only wich regard to a richer 
abundance ; notwithftanding good fpeakers fcarce 
perceive, chat it >vants any words for the expreffion 
erf thoughts ; but it would admit a greater numben 
France had in the laft age, and ftill has, writers 
of diftinguifhed merit, highly capable of acquiring 
her this new advantage. But they refpedt and fear 
the public. They make it, with realbn, a duty to 
conform to, and not to clafh with, its tafte. Hence, 
to avoid incurring its difpleafure, they hardly dare 
venture any hew cxpreffion, and leave the language 
in this point where they found it. It would there- 
fore be incumbent on the public, for the honour of 
the language and nation, to be lefs delicate and 
fevere; and alfo on authors, to become a little leis 
timorous ; but, I repeat it, great difcretion and re- 
ferve are always neceflary in ufing this liberty. 

But I do not perceive, that whilft I venture my 
reflexions upon our language in this manner, my- 
fclf perhaps may feem wanting in refpeft for the 
public ; which would be very contrary to my in- 
tention. I conclude this article with taking the 
liberty to acquaint the reader again, that this 
ftudy is of great importance, and ihould by no 
means be ncglefted. It is with joy I fee the French That of 
grammar regularly taught in fevcral clafles of the j^;/^^" 
univerfity. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF PHILPLOGERS. 

THOSE who have applied their (ludies n 
examining, corrc<aing, explaining, and pub- 
lifhing the anticnt authors, arc called PMologers: 
they profefs univerfal learnings including all fci- 
eoces and authors^ in which antiently the principal 
and moft noble part of the grammarian's art con- 
fifted. By philology therefore is underftood a fpc- 
cics of fcicnce containing grammar, rhetoric, poe- 
try, antiquities, hiftory, philofophy, and Ibmetimes 
even mathematics, phyfic, and civil law; without 
treating any of tbefe fubjedls either in whale or in 
part, but occafionally ufing all or any of them. I 
do not know fbr what realon this philology, which 
has done fo much honour to the Scaligers, Salma- 
fius's, Caufabons, Voffius's, Sirmondius*s, Grono- 
vius's, &c. and which is ft ill fo much cultivated 
in England; Germany, and Italy, is almoft defpifed 
in France, where we fet no value upon any thing 
bcfides exaft and perfeft fciences, fuch as phyfics^ 
geometry^ &c. Our academy of Belles Lettres, 
which, under that name, includes all the fpecics 
of erudition anticnt and modern, and publiflies 
every year, in its memoirs, treatifes upon all man* 
r»er of fubjedts, may contribute very much to re- 
vive and augment this tafte for philology and eru- 
dition amongft us. I fhall here give a brief ac- 
count of fome of thofe who diftinguiflied them- 
felves moft in this kind of literature, mingling 
Greeks and Romans togetlier- 

^ Eratost- 
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Suetonius fays, that Eratofthcne? was the firft'Oe lUuflr^ 
who was called a PbikUgtr. He was a nadTe of ^'nunmat. 
Cyrene, and became : library^keeper of Alexandria* q,^" 
lie lived in the tim^ of Ptolomaeus PhHiadelphus, 146. 
and had . af^ied himfelf to all kinds of. fcience; -^*' J*^ 
without thorcxjg^ily cultivating. any one, as thofc *^*^' 
do who make ,one their iblc ftudy in order totxy 
eel in it. This occafioned his being nicknamed' Suidas, 
♦A/^, bccaufe* though n^ capable. of afpitingito 
thefifft rank in any particular fcience^ he' had at; 
Icaft attained the feoDnd in all in general. He: 
lived fpurfcorc years, and Itarved himfelf to deaths . 
not being, able xo^ furyivc the lofe of fight- with 
which he was afflidkcd. * I (hall "have occafion to 
fpeak of him again elfcwhere. Ariftophanes of By- 
zantium, matter of the famous critic Ariftarchus, 
^as his difciple^ 

V A R R O. 

Varro (Mmc, Termius) was efteemed the moft 
learned of all the Romans. He was born in the A.M. 
6.36th year of Rome, and died in the 726th, at the 5^'^ 
age of ninety. He affures us himfelf, that he had ^pud 
compofed almoft five hundred volumes "upon difFe- Aul. 
rent fubjefts, of which he dedicated that up<m the f^-^-s* 
Latin tongue to Cicero. He wrote a treatife upon a. M. 
rural life, De re rufiica^ which is very much eftecm- 3709** 
cd. Both thefe pieces are come down to us, 

St, Auftin admires ^nd extols in many places 
the vaft erudition of this learned Roman. He has ' 
preferved the plan of Varro's great work upon the . 
Roman antiquities, confifting of forty-one books. 
It is of this work Cicero fpcaks, addreffing himfelf 

• 7be fecond letter of the Greek alphabet. 

to 
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to Varro : " We * were before, fays he, in a man- 
^^ ner ftrangers, that did not know oQr way in our 
** own city. Your books have as it were fet us 
** right, and informed us who, and where, wc 
*« arc.'* After the enumeration Cicero makes of 
them, St. Auguftine cries out with admiration : 
** Varro f read fo great a number of books, that 
/^ it is wonderful he could find time to compofe 
** any himfelf, and however compofed fo many, 
^^ that one tan hardly conceive how one man 
*« could read them all." 

It was. difficult to write fo many works^in an ele- 
gant and polite ftile. And the fame St. Auftin ob- 
ferves, :[; that Cicero praifes Varro as a man of pe- 
netrating wit and profound learning, not as one of 
great eloquence and refinement of diftion* 

AscONitrs Pedianus. 

Afconius Pedianus, cited by Pliny the naturalift, 
and by Quintilian, lived in the reigns of Nero and 
Vefpafian. We have a fragn;ient of his notes or 
comments upon feveral of Cicero's orations. He 
may be faid to have been the model of moft of the 
Latin critics and fcholiafts who fucceeded him, and 
of fuch as applied themfelvcs after liim in explain- 
ing authors. 

* Nos, inquity in noftra urbe peregrinantes emnteiqiiey tanquam 
ho/pitesy tui libri quad domum reduxerunt« at poflfemut aliqiuuido 
qui &; ubi eflemus cognofcere. Aciul, S^ustji. 1. 1. n. 9. 

t Varro tarn malta legit, ut aliquid ei fcribere Tacafle mirerauf 1 
tarn mulca vix queiiu|uam legere potuifTe credamus. De Cvuitm 
Diit 1. 6. c» a. 

t Cam Mar^o Vairone, homine, inquit, omninni facile acntifiiinoy 
U iine ulHLdubitatione do^iiflimo. Non ait, eloquentiifimo vel fiik- 
cundifltmo $ quoniajn re vei-a in hac facultate miiltum impar eft. 
S* Augup. ibid* 

PlrlHT 
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PlinythbElder. 

Pliny (C. Plimus fecundus) called the elder, might 
be ranKcd amongft the hidorians, or rather amongft 
the phitofophers who have created of phyfics. But 
the multiplicity of the fubjedb he fpeaks of^ in his 
books of natural hiftory, made me conceive I might 
rank him amongfl the philologers. 

Pliny was born at Verona, and lived in the firft 
century, under Vefpafian and Titus, who honoured 
him with their efteem, and employed him in diffe« 
rent affairs. He ferved in the armies with diftinc« 
don, was admitted into the college of augurs, was , 
ient governor into Spain -, and notwithftanding the 
time fpent in his employments, he found enough 
for application to a great number of works, which 
unfortunately are loft, except his natural biftory in 
thirty-feven books : * A work, fays Pliny the 
younger, of infinite extent and erudition, and al- 
moft as various as nature itfelf : Stars, planets; hail, 
^inds, rain; trees, plants, flowers-, metals, mine- 
rals; animals of every kind, terreftrial, aquatic, 
volatile ; geographical defcriptions of countries and 
cities -, he takes in all, and leaves nothing in nature . 
or art without an induftrious examination. To 
compoie this work, he perufed almoft two thoufand 
volumes. 

He takes f care to inform the reader, that he 
took the rime for this work, not out of that which 
the public affairs he was charged with required* 
but his hours of reft, and fuch only as would other- 
wife have been loft. Pliny the younger, his ne- £p. 5. 13. 
phew, tells us, that he led a fimple and frugal life, 

• opus diffuAxm, erudttumy nee minus varium quto tpfii natunu 
fhn. Epift. 5. 1. 3. 
t Succefivit temponbus ifta cununus, id eft, no^turntt • Fr^f*^ 

flept 
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flept fitde, and made th^ mod of his time, at his 
meals, making fomebpdy to read to him ; and in 
travelling, having always- his books, tablets, and 
cppyift by his fide : for he read nothing without 
making extrafts from it. He conceived, that ma- 
naging his time in this manner was adding to the 
length of his life, the duration of which is much 
Jm ffitfaJt. abridged by fleep : Pluribm boris vivimus : profeBo 
emm vUa vigilia eft. 

Kiny, was far from having the low vanity of 
fqme authors, who are not afliamed to copy others 
without quoting them. " Probity * ana honour, 
*' ia n>y opinion, fays he, require, that we fhould 
** pay a kind of homage to thofe, whofe learning 
*f ahd'.knowledge are ufeful to us, by a fincere and 
*^ ingpnuous confeflion of it.*' He compares an 
aythor, who makes an advantage of another's la- 
bours wuhout owning it, to a perfon who borrows 
nioDcy and pays ufury for it : with this difierence, 
however, that tl>e debtor, by the intereft he pays, 
does not difcharge the principal fum lent him ; 
whereas an author, by the frank confeflion of what 
. he borrows, gains it in fome meafure, and makes 
it his own. From whence he concludes, that it is 
nueannefs of fpirit and bafenefs to be better pleafcd 
with being. (hamefully detefted in theft, than inge-* 
nuoufly to confefs a debt. I have made myfelf 
very rich in the latter way, and at no great cx- 
peiice. 

^ He perfe(9:ly underfl:ood all the difficulty and in- 
conveniencies of an undertaking like his, in which 
thfe fubjeft he treats on is of its own nature ungrate- 
ful^ barren, and tedious, without leaving any room 

* In his voliiminibus ati6lorum nomina prsetcxui. Eft enim be- 
ni^uniy ut arbitror, & plenum ingenui pudoris, fateri per qt 
profeccDS^-^Obnoxu pfof«£io animit & infelicis ingenii eft» dep: 
hendi in furto malle» qu^m mutuum redaerei cum praefertim (q 
fcitjwttifura. In Prof at V 
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for a writer to difplay his genius. But^hewifs 
convinced, that the public are not a little obliged 
to authors who prefer being ufeful to pleafing iv^ 
and who, from that view, have. the courage to fuf- 
mount and undergo all the pains of a tedious and 
difagrceable labour. 

He flatters himfelf, that he fhall be pardoneJci 
for all the faults he may commit; which are in- 
deed very numerous, as they wfcrc inevitable in 'a 
work of fo vaft an extent, and fo prodigious a 
variety. 

Pliny dedicated his work to Titus, at that fiifte 
almoft aflbciated in the empire by Vefpafian his^fa- 
ther, and who afterwards became the delight 6f 
mankind. He gives him a (hort, but very ekallM 
praife, in telling him : " Your exaltation has mafde 
** no other change in you, biit that of iiiabilnig 
** you to do all the good you defire, by makiifg 
** your power equal to the benevolence of 'yotir 
^* heart.** : Nee quiequam in te mutavit f^una am- Epift. i^. 
piitudoj ni/i lit prodejfe tannmdem pajfes &f velles. '• ^' 

Pliny the younger tells us, in a letter, which he 
addrefles to Tacitus the hiftorian, the fad accident 
that occalioned his uncle*s death. He was at Mi* 
fenum, where he commanded the fleet. Being in- 
formed that a cloud appeared of extraordinary 
magnitude and form, he. put to fea, and loon dif- 
covered that it came from mount Vefuvius. He 
made all the hafte he could to get to a place from 
whence every body elfe fled, and to that part of it 
where the danger fecmed greateft; but with futh 
a freedom of fpirit and unconcern, that he made 
and diftatcd obfervations upon every extra6rdinary 
appearance that arofe. His (hips were altttidy co- 

* Equidem ita fentio, peculiarem in'ftudiis caufUm'^ottini ^tj 
iJ, difficukatibus viAis, utiliutenPjuvan^ praetulenint^ ^d0f la-i 
.^i. UiU. 

vefcd 
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vcred with aftics, which fell the thicker and hotter, 
the nearer they approached the mountain,' Already 
calcined ftones and flints, all black, burnt, and puN 
. verifed by the violence of the fire, poured down 
around them. Pliny deliberated fome time whe- 
ther he ihould return back : but, having re-aflured 
himfelf, he went forwards, landed at Scabiar, and 
went to the houfe of bis friend Pomponianus, 
whom he found in the greateft terror, and endea- 
voured to encourage. After fupper he went to 
bed) and flept foundly, till the approach of dan- 

gT obliged them to wake him. The houfes were 
aken in fuch a manner by repeated earthquakes, 
that one would have thought they had been torn 
from their foundations. The family went into the . 
fields. I omit abundance of circumftances. The 
dark and frightful night, that hung over all, had 
no other light than what it received from the fire 
of the mountain. Flames that appeared of an un- 
vfual vailnef^, and the fmell of fulphur^ which 
foretold their approach, made every body take to 
to their heels. Pliny rofe by the help of two fer- 
vants, and that very moment fell down dead, ap- 
parently fuffoc^ted by the thicknefs of the fmokc. 

This was the end of the learned Pliny. We 
cannot but be pleafed with a nephew, for having 
drawn fo well the death of his uncle, and having 
ieen nothing in it but fortitude, courage, intre- 
pidity^ and greatnefs of foul. But to judge of it 
rightly, can we acquit an enterprife of ra(hne(s, 
in which a man hazards his life, and what is more 
to be condemned, that of others, only to fatisfy 
his curiofity? 

It remains for me to conclude this article with a 
word or two upon Pliny's ftile, which is peculiar to 
him, and like that of no other writer. We muft 
not cxpaa to find in it either the purity, elegance, 
or admirable fimplicity of the Auguflan.age, from 
which however it was not removed very many years. 

His 
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His proper charafter is force, energy, vivacity, and^ 
I might fay, even boldnefs, as weU in his expref* 
fions as thoughts, with a wonderful fertility of 
imagination, to paint and make the objedts he de* 
fcribcs fenfible. fiut it muft alfo be owned, that 
his ftile is ftifF and cramped, and thereby often ob« 
fcure ; and that his thoughts frequently fweli beyond 
cruth^ and are exceffive, and even falfe. I (hall 
endeavour to (hew this by fome examples. 

Pliny explains the wonders contained in the mat- p^L^ 
ter of which fails for fhips arc made, that is to fay, ™*"' 
of flax and * hemp. Man fows only a fmall feed in 
che ground, which fuffices to make him mailer of 
the winds, and to fubjed them to his occafions. 
Without mentioning an infinite number of ufes 
made of flax and hemp, what can be more won- 
<]erful, than to fee an herb make Egypt and Italy 
approach each other, notwithftanding the fea that 
feparates them ? And what herb is dUis? A {mz% 
(lender, weak blade, that fcarce raifes itfelf above ^ • 
the ground, that of itfelf forms neither a firm body 
nor fobftance, and requires to be prepared for our 
uies by being broken and reduced to the foftnels 
of wool. Yet little as this plant is, we are indebt- 
ed to it for the facility or tranfpordng ourfelves 
from one end of the world to the other : Seritur 
Unum. Sid in qua. mm occsarrit vita parte? quodve 
mraculnm tnajus^ herbam ejfe qua admaveat yEgyptum 
Italia. — Demque tarn parvo femim nafci^ quod orbem 
ierrarum uliro citroque partefj tarn gracili avena^ tarn 
non alie a terra toUi \ neque id viribus fuis neSli^ fed 
faffwnj tufumquey & in moUitiem lana coaHum! 

He gives a magnificent idea of the grandeur Lib. 3.0. 5. 
and majefty of the Roman empire. Rome, fays 
he, is the mother at the fame time and nurfe of the 
univerfe^ chofen exprefsly by the gods to render 

* Flinj menthni gnfyJIaXf 

heaven 
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heaven itfdf more iHuftrious, to unite ail the em- 
pires ^ifperfed over the vvfaole earth, to refine and 
.foften manners and cuftoms, to reduce to one and 
the fanse language the barbarous and diicordaot 
uconguesiof fo many nations, to eftablUh amongft 
them by that means an eafy and fadurary comnaercey 
to communicate to man the laws of humanity •, in 
a word, to make that city the common- country of 
all the people of the univerle : Terra (balia) om- 
mum terrarum alumna^ eadem & parens ; tmrnne deUm 
ek£ia^ qua ccehm iffumclarius faceret^ fp^fa cangre" 
garet imperia^ rituffie moltiretj ^ & tot poptderum dif- 
cordes firafyue Unguas ferm&nis commereto ctrntraheret ad 
toUoqtda^ & bumamtatefM bomini darity- breviterque 
una cunSlarum gentium in tolo orbe patriafieret. 

I ffaall only add one more paifage in this place, 
which feemed very remarkable to me, and relates 
Lib. 7. ^ to all of us. It is with reafon, lays Pliny, that we 
*" " give man the firfl: rank amongd all creatures, him 
for whom nature feems to have formed all others : 
but fhe makes him pay dear for all her prefents ; 
jfo that we do not know whether we have nxA 
room to coniider her in regard to him as an indul- 
gtot parent, or a rigid ftep-mother. All other anii- ' 
mals come into the world, each in a diSerent dred 
to cover it ; man is the only one that (lands in 
need of a foreign aid to cloath him. He is throwa 
at his birth dark naked upon the ground as naked 
as himfelf. The firfl; Agns of life that he gives 
are * cries, lamentations, and tears, which is not the 

cafe 

♦ ^e Latik tongue bos apetnUar ^mrd- to expnfs tbe cries mf h" 
f^^i vagitus i ai,it aljb bos for tbat of oxen, co*wj, andbul/f, mu* 
ffitus ; and Ibat of Imfs, nigitus. Our Idnguagi bas adopted tbe t^Uf9 
Toft ni*ords, inugiuenient, rugiflement. / kmtw not nvly it Jbonid not 
do tbffame in regard to tbefirft ond ufe vagi/Teitient, ^wbicb is tm tb* 
fame mode of analogy, Tbis word migbt offend atfirfi tbrougb its mo* 
<velty I but <weJboutd infenjibly accufiom ^urfehves to it as n»eU as /• 
ibe otkers. For my part, not bavit^ filfident autbority <witb tbepub^ 
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cafe with any of the other animals; To this firfl: ufc 
which he makes of the light, fucceed the folds and 
bandages in which all his members are wrapt and 
bound up, a thing no lefs particular to him. It is 
in this condition the king of animals, over whom 
he is deftined to reign, finds himfelf, as foon as 
born, tied hand and foot, and venting fobs and 
Ihrieks* His life begins with torments and inflic- 
tions for the fole crime of being born. How 
ftrange is the folly of mankind to imagine them- 
felveS) after fuch beginnings, born for pride and 
pomp. Principium jure tribuetur bomni^ cujus caufa ' 
viditur cunlfa alia genuijfe naiura^ jmagnafava mer- 
€ede c$9Ura tantafua munera ; rum Jit utfatis aftimarey 
parens nulior bominij an triftior noverca fuerit. Ante 
emnia^ unum animantium cun^orum alienis velat opt- 

bm: ceteris varie tegmenta tribuit, Hominefn tan- 

Mtm niidumj & in nuda bumo^ natali die abjicit ad za- 
gitusftatim &f phratum^ nullumque tot animalium aliud 

ad lacrypuuj fc? bas protinus vita principio. Ab 

hoc lucis rudiment 0^ qua neferas quidem inter nos ge- 
nitaSf vincula empiunt^ & opnium membrorum nexus. 
Itaque faliclter natus jacetj manibus pedibufque de- 
vmSiSy flens animal eater is imperaturum ; & a/up- 
fBciis vitam aufpicaiur unam tantitm ob culpam^ quia 
natum eft. Heu dementiam ab bis initiis exiftimantium 
ad fuperHam fe getdtos / The pagans had a right 
ienfe of man's miiery from his birth, but did not 
know the cauie of it, as St. Auguftin obferves, 
ipeaking of Cicero : Rem vidit^ caufam non vidit, 

fir, I dartd not venture ity and contented ntffelf^ nvitbfime regret^ ti 
fitf onij to mxfiift wtbfome regret^ to fay only to myfelfi 

■ ■■ » Ego cur acquirere pauca > 

Sipofium^ invidear? ■ Horat. 

TheTranflator thought proper to retain this note, becaufe it is an 
inple of what the author has faid above in the text, upon intro* 
cing new words inty a language, and may ferve for ours a& weU 
the French* 

Vot. II. N Thefe 
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Thefe few paflages which I have here quoted 
from Pliny, and have tranflated as well as I could, 
without being able to render the energy of the ori- 
ginal, may fuffice to give the reader fome idea of 
his ftile and (iharafter. I Ihoiild obferve, before I 
conclude, upon the induftrious art of the author I 
now fpeak of. His work, which takes in all natu- 
ral hiftory, and treats circumftantially an infinity 
of fubjefts, abfolutely neceflary to his plan, but 
. intirely difagreeable in themfclves, abounds almoft 
every where with thorns and brambles, which pre- 
fent nothing grateful to the reader, and are vel-y 
capable of giving him dilguft. Pliny, like an able 
writer, to prevent, or at leaft to leflen this diftafte^ 
has taken care to interfperfe here and there fome 
flowers, to throw into fome of his narratives abun- 
dance of graces and fpirit, and to adorn almoil all 
the prefaces, which he places in the front of each 
of his books, with fine and folid refiedions. 

L U CI A N, 

Lucian, a Greek author, was bom at Samoiata, 
the capital of Comagena, a province of Syria, of 
parents of very moderate condition. His father, 
not having any fortune to give him, refolvcd to 
make him learn a trade. But the beginnings not 
being very much in his favour, he applied himfidf 
to literature, upon a dream, true or fi&itious, re- 
lated in the beginning of his works. I fhall give 
an extraft of it in this place, which may contri- 
bute to the reader's having an idea of his genius 
and (lile. 

I was fifteen years old, fays he, when I left off 
going to fchool, at which time my father confulted 
with his friends how to difpofe of me. Several did 
not approve my being brought up to letters, be- 
caufe. much time and jcxpence were neccffary ,for 

fuccels 
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iiiccefs in them. They confidercd that I was not 
rich, and that in learning a trade, I ihpuld fbon be 
able to fup^ly myfelf with the means of h'fe, with** - 
out being a charge to my father or family. This 
advice was followed, and I was put into the hands 
of an uncle, who was an excellent fculptor. 1 did 
not diflike this art, becaufe I had amufed myfelf 
very early in making little works of wax, in which 
I fucceeded tolerably well: befides which, fculp* 
ture did not feem fo much a trade to me, as an 
elegant diverfion. I was therefore fet to work, to 
try how I fliould take to it. But I began by laying 
on the chifiel fo clumOly upon the ftone, which 
had been given me to work upon, and was very 
fine, that it broke under the weight of my fifts. 
My uncle was fo violently angry, that he could 
not help giving me feveral blows : fo that my ap* 
prenticefhip began with tears. 

I ran home crying bitterly, and related this un- 
, fortunate adventure, (hewing the marks of the 
blows I had received^ which exceedingly afflifted 
my mother. In the evening Iwent to bed, and 
did nothing but ruminate upon what had happened 
all night. In my fleep I had a dream, which made 
a very lively impreifion upon me. I thought I 
law two women^ The one was rough and un« 
combed, with dirty hands, fleeves tucked up, and 
her face all covered with fweat and duft, in fhorr, 
fuch as my uncle was when at work. The other 
had a graceful air, a fweet and fmiling afpe£t» and 
was very neat, though modeft, in her attire. Af- 
ter having eagerly pulled me to and fro, to make me 
join one of them, they referred the decifion of their 
difference to my own choice, and pleaded their 
caule alternately. 

The firft began thus : " Son, I am fculpturtf, 
•^* whom you have lately efpoufed, and whom you 
^ have known from your infancy, your unck hav- 

N 2 ^ ** ing 
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*^ ing made himfelf very famous by me. If you 
** ¥/Ul follow me, without hearkening to the footh- 
*' ing -words of my rival, I will render you illu- 
•* ftrious, not like her, by words> bUt deeds. For 
*' befides, that you will become ftrong and vigo- 
^* rous like me, you fhall require an eftimation not 
*• fubjedt to envy, nor one day the caufe of your- 
•' ruin, like the charms of her who now endeavours 
** to feducc you. For the reft, be not in paia 
*• upon account of my habit ; it is that of Phi- 
*' dias and Polycletus, and thofe other great fculp- 
*'' tors, who, when alive, were adored for their 
*' works, and who are ftill adored with the gods 
" that they made. Confider how much praife and 
*• glory you will acquire by treading in their fteps, 
** and what joy you will give your father and 
** family." This is very near what this lady faid 
to me in a rude grofs tone^ as artifans fpeak, but 
with force and vivacity. After which, the other 
addrefled herfelf to me in thefe words. 

" I am erudition, who prefide over all the 
** branches of polite knowledge. Sculpture has 
^^ difplayed the advantages you would have with 
** her. But if you hearken to her, you will al- 
*' ways continue a miferable artificer, expofed to 
** the contempt and infults of the world, and com- 
" pelled to make your court to the great for fub- 
** fiftence. Should you even become the moft 
** excellent m your art, you will only be admired, 
*' whilft none will envy your condition., But if 
•* you follow me, I will teach you whatever is 
*' moft noble and moft excellent in the univerrc, 
•' and whatever antiquity boafts of remarkable. I 
*' will adorp thy foul with the moft exalted vir- 
** tues, fuch as modefty, juftice, piety, humanity, 
" equity, prudence, patience, and the love of 
** whatever is virtuous and laudable ; for thefe are 
" the real ornaments of the foul. In^ead of that 

*^ mean 
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*• me^ drefs of your's, I will beftow upon thee a 
^* majeftic one, like that thou feefl me wear ; and 
** from poor and unknown, I will render thee illu- 
•* ftrious and opulent, worthy of the highcft em- , 
** ployments, and capable of attaining them. If 
*^ thou defireft to travel into foreign countries, I 
*' will caufe thy renown to go before thee. Peo* 
*^ pie will come from all parts to confult thee as 
^^ an oracle : the whole world will homage and 
** adore thee. I will even give thee fo much 
^^ boafted immortality, and make thee furvive for 
^^ ever in the remembrance of men. Confider 
*^ what ^fchines and Demoflhenes, the admira- 
** tion of all ages, became by my means. Socrates^ 
** who at firft followed Sculpture, my rival, no 
^' iboner knew me, than he abandoned her for me. 
*^ Has he had caufe to repent his choice ? Will you 
*^ renounce fuch honours, riches, and authority, to 
^^ follow a poor unknown, who has nothing to 
** give thee, but the mallet and chiffel, the low 
*^ inftruments ihe holds in her hands, who is re- 
** duced to get the means of life by the fweat of 
^' her brows, and to be more intent on polifliing a 
*• piece of ftone, than in polifliing herfclf ?*' 

She had no fooner fpoke thefe words, than ftruck 
with her promifes, and not having yet forgot the 
blows I had received, I ran to embrace her almoft 
before Ihe ceafcd to fpeak. The other, tranfport- . 
cd with rage and indignation, was immediately 
changed into a ftatue, as is related of Niobe. Eru- 
dition thereupon, to reward my choice, made me 
afcend with her into her chariot, and touching her 
winged horfes, Ihc carried me from eaft to weft, 
making me fcatter univerfally, fomething I know 
not what, of coelcftlal and divine, that caufed man- 
kind to look up with aftonifhment, and to load me 
with blefljngs and praifes. She afterwards brought 

N 3 ' .mc 
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me back into my own country, crowned with ho- 
nour and glory ; and reftoring me to my father, 
who expelled me with great impatience : " Be- 
** hold,** faid fbe to him, pointing to the robe I 
had on, " of how exalted a fortune you would have 
" deprived your fon, had I not interpofed." Here 
ended my dream. 

Lucian concludes this Ihort difcourfe with ob* 
fcrving, that his defign, in relating this dream, 
which feems entirely a fiction of his own, was to 
•inculcate the love of virtue in youth, and to encou- 
rage them by his example to furmount ail the 
'difficulties they may meet with in their courie^ 
and to confider poverty as no obftacle to real 
merit. 

The effeft this dream had, w^s to kindle in him 
an ardent -defire to diftinguifli himfelf by the ftudy 
of polite learning, to which he entirely devotdd 
hirhfelf. We may judge of the progrefs he made 
in it, by the erudition th^t appears in his writings 
upon all manner of fubjefts -, which gave me rea- 
lon CO place him amongft the philolc^rs. 

He fays himfelf, that he embraced the profeflioa 
of an advocate : but that abhorring the clamour 
and chicanery of the bar, he had recourfc to phi- 
lofophy as to an afylum. 

It appears alfd from his writinjgs, that he was a 
rhetorician, who profeffed eloquence, and com- 
pofed declamations and harangues upon difierent 
fubjefts, and even pleadings, though none of his 
making, have come down to us. 

He fettled firll at Antioch; from whence he 
■went into Ionia and Greece, and afterwards into 
Gaul and Italy : but his longeft residence was at 
Athens. In his extreme old age, he accepted the 
office of regifter to the praefeft of Egypt. I (hall 
not enter into a circumftantial^account of the par- 
ticulars of his life, which are of little importance 

to 
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to my fubjed. He lived to the reign of Commo- 
dus, to whom he infcribed the hiftory of Alexan- 
der the Impoftor, after the death of Marcus Au- 
rclius. 

He left abundance of writings upon different 
fubjefts. The purity of the Greek tongue,, and 
the dear, agreeable, lively, and animated ftile, in 
which they are wrote, give the reader great plea- 
fure. In his dialogues of the dead, he has hit that . 
admirable fimplicity, and natural pleafantry of hu« 
mour, which are fo well adapted to a manner of 
writing, which is extremely difficult, though it 
does not feem fp, becaufe a vaft number of perfon- 
ages, very differtnt in their age and condition, are 
introduced fpeaking in it, each according to their 
peculiar character. 

His writings have this advantage, as Quintilian 
has obferved of Cicero's, that they may be ufeful to 
beginners, and no lefs {o to the more advanced. • 
He is wonderful in his narration, and has an abun- 
dance in him, which may . be of great fervice to 
geniuies naturally dry and barren. 

He treats fable in a manner at once agreeable and 
very proper to imprefs.it upon the memory, which 
is of no fmall advantage for the underftanding of 
the poets. He paints . admirably in a thoufand 
places the miferies of this life, the vanity of man- 
kind, the pride of the philofophers, and the arro- 
gance^f the learned. 

It is however true, that choice and difcernment 
are neqpflary in reading this author, who, in many 
of his works, fhews little refpeft for modefty, and 
makes open profeffion of impiety, equally deriding 
the chriftian religion, of which he fpeaks in many 
places with extreme contempt, and the pagan fu- 
perftitions, of which he fhews the ridicule. This suida«i 
. occafioned his being called blafphemer and atheift. 
And indeed he followed the Epicurean philofophy, 
N 4 which 
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which differs little from atheifm ; or rather he had 
neither religion, nor any fixed and conilant prin- 
ciples, regarding every thing as uncertain and 
, problematical, and making every thing matter of 
jeft. 

Suidas fays, it was generally believed that he 
was torn in pieces by dogs, as a judgment for his 
prefumption in making Chrift the fubjeft of his 
raillery. It were to be wifhed that this fad was 
better atteftcd. 

AuLus Gellxus. 

Aulus Gellius (or by corruption Agellius) was a 
grammarian, who lived in the fecond century, in 
the reigns of Marcus Aurelius, and fome other 
emperors his fucceflbrs. He fludied grammar at 
Rome, and philofophy at Athens, under Calvifius 
'Taurus, from whence he afterwards returned to 
Rome. 
Ge!i. in. He rendered himfelf famous by his Nc^es Attic^^ 
rr«f. which name he gave to a colleftion he made for 
his children of whatever he had learned, that was 
fine, either in reading authprs, or from the convcr* 
fation of learned men. He called it fo, becaufe be 
had compofed it at Athens during the wittter, when 
the length of the nights afforded more time for ap- 
|)lication. Macrobius has copied feveral things 
from him without quoting him. 

There does not feem to be any great difcermnent 
in the topics he has chofen as the moft confider- 
able and moft ufeful, which arc generally gram- 
matical remarks of little importance. We arc, 
however, indebted to him for many faft and monu- 
ments of antiquity, no where elfe to be found. Of 
the twenty books that compofe this work, the eighth 
is entirely loft 5 nothing remaining of it but the 
lib. to, titles of the chapters* That wherein he tranfiently 

treats 
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treats of the laws of the twelve tables is very much 
efteemed. 

Aulus Gellius*s ftile does not want force, but is 
often mixed with barbarous and improper words, 
which render it hard and obfcure, and argues the 
age he lived in, from whic^i litde purity and ele- 
gance is to be expeded, 

Amongft the particulars, which he tell us of his GeU.LH. 
life, he obferves, that whilft he was very yoqng, ^' *• 
being chofen by the praetors to adjudge fome little 
affairs of private perfohs, one was brought before 
him, in which a man claimed a fum of money, 
that he pretended to h^ve lent another. Heprovol 
this only by fome circumftances of no great cer- 
tainty, and had neither writing nor witnefs : but he 
was a nlanof unqueftionable honour, irreproachable 
lite, and known integrity. His oppolite, on the con- 
trary, who denied the debt, was notorious for his 
fordid avarice ; and was proved to have been often 
convifted of fraud and perfidy. Aulus Gellius, to 
adjudge this caufe, had taken with him feveral of ' 
his friends verfed in the bufinels of the bar, but 
who defired nothing fo much as difpatch, having a 
gieat deal of other aflfairs to attend. Hence they 
made no difficulty to conlude, that a man could 
not be obliged to pay a debt, when there was no 
proofs thot he owed it. 

Aulus Gellius could not refolve to difmifs the 
caufe in this manner, believing one of the parties 
very capable of denying what he owed, and the 
other incapable of demanding what was not his 
due. He therefore referred judgment to another 
day, and went to confult Favorinus, who was then 
alive and at Rome: he was a philofopher of great 
reputation. Favorinus, upon his propoling the 
cafe to him, repeated a pafTage of Cato, which 
4fays, chat on thefe occafions, where proofs were 

wanting) 
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wanting, the antient cuftom of the Romans was to 
examine, which of the two were the honefter man ; 
and, when they were equally fo, or equally otherwife, 
to adjudge the caufe in favour of the perfon fued : 
from whence Favorinus concluded, that with regard 
to two perfons, fo different in their chara£kers as the 
parties in the caufe, there was no difficulty to believe 
an honeft man preferable to a knave. Whatever rc- 
fpeft Aulus Gellius might have for this philofo- 
pher, he could not entirely give into his opinion ; 
and, determining to do nothing againft his con- 
. fcience, he declined pafling judgment in an afiair, \ 
into which he could not fufficiently penetrate. The ' 
cafe would have no difficulty with us, becaufe the 
pretended debtor would be put to his oath> and be 
believed upon it. 

ATHENiEUS. 

Athenseus was of Naucratis, anriently a famous 

city of Egypt, upon an arm of the Nile that took 

its name from it. He lived in the reign of the 

Emperor Com modus. He compofed a work in 

Greek, which he called Dipnofopbifta^ that is to 

fay, the banquet of the learned \ which abounds with 

. curious and learned enquiries, and gives abundance ' 

Voff. hift., o^ lig^^t ^^^^ ^he Grecian antiquities. We have only 

gr. 1. a. ' an abridgment or extracts of the firft books of his 

^* '5- Dipnofophifta, made, as Cafaubon believes, at Con- 

ftantinople, five or fix hundred years ago. 

Julius Pollux. 

Julius Pollux was the countryman and cotcm- 

porary of Athenaeus. He infcribed to Comniodus^ 

when only Caefar, in the life-time of Marcus Aure- 

' lius, the ten books which we have ef his under the 

• title of Onomafiicon. It is a colleftion of the fynony- 

mous words by which the beft Greek authors ex* 

prcfe 
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prefs the fame thing. He was apparently one of 

the praeceptors of Commodus. He ple^Ied that PWloft. p, 

prince with his fine voice, who gave him the chair ^*^* ^^ 

of profeiTor of eloquence, which had been founded 

at Athens. Philoftratus, who places him amongft 

the fophifts, afcribes to him a great knowledge of 

the Greek, language, a taite for what was ^well or 

ill wrote, and genius enough for eloquence, but 

little art. 

So LINUS. 

C. Julius Solinus has left us adefcription of 
earth, under the name of Polyn^or. Vollius re 
lates many opinions upon the time when this author 
lived, and concludes, that all which can be faid of 
it is, that he preceded St. Jcrom, who cites him^ 
that is to fay, after the firft century, and before 
the end of the fourth. His work is only an extraA 
from fevcral authors, particularly Pliny the Na- 
turalift, and is done with no great genius and judg- 
ment. 



Ph ILOSTR ATUS. 

There were many fophifts of this name. We 
/hall fpeak here only of him who wrote the life of 
Apollonius Tyanseus. He was one of the learned Suidtf. 
men, that frequented the court of the emprcfs Julia, ^* J* ^ 
the wife of Severus. He profefled eloquence dt 
Athens, and afterwards at Rome, in the reign of 
Severus. The life of Apollonius^ written byDamis, 
the moft zealous of his difciples, which was pro- 
perly no more than memoirs very meanly compofed, , 
having fallen into Julia's hands, fhe gave it to Phi- 
loft ratus, ,who from thofe memoirs, and what he 
could extraft from the works of Apolloaius him- . 

felf 
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felf, and other writings, compiled the hifiory we 
have of him. 
Evfeb. in Eufebius aflerts, that it were eaf/ to (hew, that 
^^* a great part of his narration contradift theniielves, 
and breathe nothing but fable and romance. Nor 
is he afraid to add, chat his whole work abounds 
phot. ' with fidbons and falfides. Phocius, who briefly re- 
c*44« peats part of the fads of this hiAory, treats roai>7 
of them as impertinent fables. Suidas fpeaks of 
the fame tScGt. 

The latter, befides the life of Apollonius, af- 
cribes many other writings to Philoftratus, and 
amongft the reft, four books of allegories and de- 
scriptions, which are ftill extant, and have been 
judged a work of great beauty, well fuftatned, 
and written with all the delkracy of die Attic 
. tongue. 

Macrobius. 

- Thir author, at the head of his works, is called 
jiurelius Tbeodqfius Ambrofius Macrobius. To which 
the epithet Uluftrious is added, peculiar to thofe ad* 
vanced to the higheft dignities of the empire. He 
was of a country, where the Latin tongue was not 
commonly ipoke, that is to fay, of Greece or of 
the Eaft, and lived in the reigns of Theodofius 
and his children. 
. , ^ Though it is not certain that this author is the 
Macrobius mentioned in the laws of Honorius and 
Theodofius, it is, however, fcarce to be doubted^ 
but he lived about that time, as all the^perfbns he 
introduces fpeaking in his Saturnalia lived very 
near it. 
•attirn. 1. . He fcigns ihis converfation, in order to colIe£l 
I. in Pr»- all that he knew of antiquities, which he intended 
for the inftrudlion of his fon Euftathius, to whom 
he addrefles it. And as he alTcmbles in it all the 

greateft 
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greateft and moft learned perfons of Rome during ^ 
the vacations of the Saturnalia^ he gives that name 
to his work. He profefles to relate things gene* 
rally in the exprefs words of the audiors from whom 
he extrads them, becaufe his view in it was not to 
difplay his eloquence, but to inftruft his fon : be- 
fides which, being a Greek, it was not entirely eaiy 
for him to exprefs himfelf in Latin. Accordingly 
his elocution is faid to be neither pure nor el^ant; 
and that in the paflfages where he fpeaks himfelf, a. 
Greek feems talking broken Latin^ As for the 
matters he treats, they have their beauty and erudi- 
tion. , 

Beiides the Saturnalia, there are two books of 
Macrobius's upon the dream, afcribed by Cicera 
to Scipio, done alfo for his ion Euftathius, to 
whom he addrefles them. 

D O N A T V s. 

Donatus (JElius Dcnatus) whole fcholar St. Ant. j. a 
Jerome was, taught granunar with great reputa- 354* 
tion at Rome, in the reign of the emperor Con- 
ilantius. 

We have the commentaries upon Virgil and 
Terence, which are pretended to be the &me^ 
afcribed by St. Jerom to his mafter Donatus. The 
beft judges believe, that there may be fomething 
of his in the comment upon Virgil, but that abun- 
dance is added to it unworthy fo able an hand. As 
to the comment upon Terence, it is attributed to 
Evanthius, otherwife called Eugraphius, who lived 
at the fame time. Neither is it belived, that the 
lives of thole two poets are done by Donatus. We 
have fome tradts upon grammar which bear hi$ 
Dame, and are efteemed« 
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S E R V r u s. 

Servius (Ahurus Honeratus) lived about the reigns 
of the empetx>rs Arcadius and Honorius. He is 
known by the comment upon Virgil afcribed to 
him. It is the general opinion, that this piece is 
only an abridgment extradted from the work of the 
true Servius, the lofs of which thefe extra&s have 
occafioned. 

SroBJEvs. 

Johannes Stobsus, a Greek author, lived in the 
fifth century. What remains of his collection, has 
prefiirved fome curious monuments of the antieat 
poets and philofbphers. It is believed, that amongft 
thefe fragments many things have been added by 
thofe who came after hinu 
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C HA P T E R III. 
O F R H ETORICIANS. 

THOSE who made it their profeflion to teach 
eloquence, and have wrote precepts upon it 
are called Rhetoricians, 

Eloquence is the art of fpeaking welL One might 
believe that for the attainment of it, it would fuf- 
fice to harken to and follow the voice of, nature. 
She feems to diAate to us what it is neceflary to 
fay, and often even the manner of faying it. Do 
we not every day fee a multitude of perfons, who 
without art or ftudy, and by the pure force of 
genius, can give order, perfpicuity, eloquence, 
and, above all, fine fenfe to their difeourle ? What 
more is wanting*. 

It is* true, that without the aid of nature, pre- 
cepts are of no ufe : but it is as true, that they 
very much fupport and ftrengthen her, in ferving 
her as a rule and guide. Precepts are no more 
than obfervations, which have been ipade upon 
what was either fine or defedtive in difcourfe. For, 
as i" Cicero very well obferves, eloquence was not 
the offspring of art, but art of eloquence, Thefe 
reflexions, reduced to order, formed what is called 
Rhetoric. Now who doubts, but they may be of 

* niud in primis teftandum eft^ nihil pnecepta atque artes valere 
litii adiuvante natura. ^ixrfi/. 1. i. inProctm. 

f Non eife eloquentiam esc artificio, fed artificiuin ex eloqiientia 
I tim. z. Df Orat. n. 146. 

tnitiuradicendi dedit natural initium artis oMervatio. ^intiU 
\ }. c. a. 

great 
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great fervice for attaining and improving the talent 
of fpeaking. 

Quincilian, in the third book of his InJliMions 
Oratoria^ enumerates a conliderable number of the 
antient rhetoricians, as well Greek as Latin. I 
Ihall expatiate only upon thofe, whofe names and 
hiflories are beft known, /hall (lightly pafs over 
others, and even fay nothing of many. Mr. 
Gibert, who has been profeflbr of rhetoric in the 
college of Mazarine almoft fifty years with great 
reputation, and has feveral times filled, and always 
with the fame fujccefi, the honourable place of prin- 
cipal in the univerfity of Paris, has Compofed a 
work upon the fubjeft I now treat, abounding with 
erudition, of which, as an antient friend, he has 
given me permiflion to make all the ufe I ihould 
Uiink fit« 
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ARTICLE L 

Of the Greek rhetoricians. 

Empedocles. Corax. Tisias. 

EMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum, tl cele- Quintih 
brated philofopher, is fuppofed to be the ^rft ^^.J- F^"* 
that had any knowledge of rhetoric ; and Corax and Bm. 
Tffias^ both Sicilians, are faid to be the firft who »• 4^- 
reduced it to rules. They had many dilciplesy 
better known under the name of Sophiftsj of whom 
we ihall fpeak in the fequeL 

P L A T 6. 

Though Plato feems to have undertaken to dif* 
credit rhetoric, hejuftly defer ves to be ranked in 
the number of the moft excellent rhetoricians, hav* 
ing only cenfured and ridiculed thofe who dilho- 
noured this art by the abufe of it, and the bad tafte 
of eloquence they endeavoured to introduce. The 
Iblid and judicious refleftions, which we find in fc- 
veral of his dialogues, efpccially in the Phsedrus 
and Gorgias, may be confidered as a good rhe- 
toric, and contains the moft important principles 
of iu 

Aristotle. 

Ariftotle is acknowledged, with reafon, the chief 
and prince of rhetoricians. His rhetoric, divided 
iAto three books, has always been confidered by the 
learned as a mafterpiece, and the moft'confummate 
tieatife that ever appeared upon this fubjed. We 

Vol. II. . O are 
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are indebted for this work to its author's jealoufy, 
or rather emulation. * Ifocrates, at that time^ery 
old, taught eloquence at Athens with extraordmar/ 
fuccefs, and was followed by a great number o: il- 
luftrious difciples. I might for that reaibn have 
given him place amongft the rhetoricians : but I 
refer fpeaking of him to another title. So (hining • 
a repuution alarmed Ariilotle. By an happy pa- 
rody to a verfe of a Greek tragedy, he faid to him- 
felf : It is a /hamefor me to keepfiUncCj and let Ifo- 
crates f peak. 

Till then he had folely taught philofophy •, which 
he continued to do only in the mornings, and open«- 
ed his fchool in the afternoon, to teach pupils the 
* precepts of rhetoric. 

It appears that AriAotle compofed feveral works 
Dc Invent, upon rhetoric. Cicero fpeaks in more than one 
pJ'qJ^'j^' place of a colleftion, in which this f philofopher 
l.».n.x6o, had inferted all the precepts of that art which had 
appeared from Tifias, whom he confidcrs as the 
inventor of it, to his own times ; and had treated 
them with fuch elegance, perfpicuity, and order, 
that people no longer had recourfe to their au- 
thors for them) but only to Ariftotle. 

* Ita^ue ipfe Ariftoteles^ cum florere Ifocratem nobilitate difirlpii* 

' lorum videiet— mutavit repente totam formain jjrope difciplina& Cum, 

verfuinque qucmdam PhiloAetc paulo fecus dixit. Ille enim taccre 

ait fibi efle turpe cum barbaris ; hie autem, c^m Ifocratem patc» 

rttur diccre. De OratA. 3. n. 141- 

Ifocratis praeftantiflTimi dvfcipuli fuerunt in omni ftudionim genere $ 
eoque jam feniore— —ipomeridianis fcholis Ariftotelcs prxcipere ar- 
tcm oratoriam coepit. S^ini. I. 3*0. 1. 

-f Nominatjm cujufque prscepta magna conquiiha cura peiipicai 
confcripfity atque enoclata diligenter expofuit ; ac tantiim invento- 
ribus ipfis fuavitate & brevitate dicendi prxftitit, ut nemo iUontni 
praDcepta ex ipforum libris cognofcatj fed omoes, qui» quod iUi 
praecipianty velint intelligere, ad hunc quaii ad quemdan mul;* 
commodiorem explicatorem conrertantur. l>e Inruent. 

Itnmediatelx 
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Immediately after Ariftotle's rhetoric, confifting 
of three books, there is another intituled, Rhetorka 
ad Akxandrumy as addrefled to Alexander, and com- 
poled exprefly for him. But all the^learncd agree 
that it is not Ariftotle*s. 

He had compofed fome books upon this fubjeft 
in the name of Theodeftes. What Valerius Maxi* 
mus relates on this head, would do honour to Arifto- 
rie, if it were true. He tells us, that to pleafe Theo* 
dedes, one of his difciplcs, for whom he had a par- 
ticular regard, he had made him a prefent of ihefc 
books, and given him leave to publilh them in his 
own name : but that afterwards repenting his hav- 
ing inconfiderately transferred his glory to another, 
he declared himfelf the author of them. Accord- llb*3.c.9. 
ingly he citesi'them as in his rhetoric. It continued p- 593- 
a doubt to the time of Quintilian, whether this i^'."c.'j*5. 
work was wrote by Ariftotle or Theodeftes. 

However it were, his rhetoric, which is come 
down to us, and which no-body difputes being his^ 
is the moft generally efteemcd of all his works, for 
its wonderful order, the folidityvof the refle<5tions 
incorporated" with the precepts, and the profound 
knowledge of the human heart, which appe<^rs par- 
ticularly in his treatife upon the manners and paf- 
lions. Matters whofe province it is to teach youth 
eloquence, cannot ftudy fo excellent a book too 
much. The fame may be faid of his Poetics* 

Akaximen-es. 

Anaximehes of Lampfacus is generally taken 
for the author of the rhetoric addrellcd to Alexan- 
der. It has its merit, but is very much inferior 
to that of Ariftotle. He wrote upon many other 
fubjefts* 

O 1 Dio- 
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DiONYsius Halicarnasseus. 

Dionyfius Halicarnafleus is of the firft rank a- 
mongft the hiftorians and rhetoricians. I conG- 
der him in this place only under the latter deno- 
mination. 

Soon after Auguftus had terminated the civil 
wars, about the 187th olympiad, and twenty-eight 
years before Jefus Chrift, Dionyfius of Halicarnaf- 
feus came to fettle at Rome, where he refided 
Vol. II. twenty-eight years. It is believed, from fome paf- 
p.2i, 64. fages in his writings, that he taught rhetoric there, 
cither publicly or in private. 

All that he wrote upon this head is not come 
down to us. We have a treatife of this author upon 
the difpqfition of words^ another upon the Art ; a 
third, which is not peffcft, of the cbaraSlcrs of the 
antient writers^ and efpecially the orators. In the 
firft part he fpeaks of Lyfias^ Ifocrates^ and If^eus -, 
in the fecond he treated of Demcjihems^ HyperiJeSy 
and jEfchines ; nothing remains of it but what re- 
lates to Demofthenes, nor is that fragment entire. 
He adds alfo fomething on Dinarchus. Two let- 
ters follow: the one to Amma^us, wherein he exa- 
mines whether Demofihenes formed bimfelf upon Arifio- 
tle*s rhetoric i the other to one Ponipeius, wherein 
he gives an account of what he thinks vicious in Ptaio^s 
diSlion : We have ftill his comparifons of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, Xenophon, FhiHftus, and Theo- 
pompus. And, laftly, we have his refleftions upon 
what forms the peculiar character of Thucydides. The 
end of thefe laft works is to make known the cha- 
raders of the authors of whom he fpeaks, and 10 
fhew wherein they arc and are not imitable. 

What we have of this author's is not thcrefo e 
a rhetoric in form, but fragments of rhetoric, r 
Ci^rtain points of that art, on which he thought i c 
to treat. 

t s 
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His inquiry into the moft celebrated writers of 
antiquity, and the Judgment he paflcs on them, may 
be of great ufe in forming the tafte- It is true, we 
are (hocked at firft with the liberty he takes in ' 
arraigning certain articles of Plato and Thucydi- 
des, tor whom, in other refpedts, he profeflcs the 
higheft efteem and regard. It would be very ufe- 
' fill, and not difagrecable to the reader, to enter 
into the exaf): difcuQion of his judgments, and to 
examine, wjthout prejudice, and with attention, 
whether they are or are not founded in reafon and 
truth. Neither the plan of my work, nor the me- 
diocrity of my talents, admit me to think of fuch 
an undertaking. Our author declares in fcveral Vol. Ii. ' 
paflages, that it is neither the defire to exalt him- P- "®» 
felf, nor to depreciate others, that are his motive '^^*' 
and guide in his criticifms, but the (incere intent 
of being ufeful to his readers : which is an happy 
difpofition for forming right judgments. 

A very Ihort fragment which remains of his, Voi. il 
Ibews us his motive for compofing his treatifcs of P-^o>*'' 
rhetoric : this was the defire of contributing to the 
cftablifhment of good tafte in regard to eloquence. 
From the death of Alexander the Great, king 
of Macedon, it had fufFered great alterations in 
Greece, and by an imperceptible, but afways in- 
creafing, decline, it was at laft funk to fuch an 
ebb, that it could fcarce be known for itfelf. We 
fhall fee in the fequel, that this alteration and de- 
cay began by Demetrius Phalereus. Inftead of that 
manly and natural beauty, that noble and anticnt 
fimplicity, that air of dignity and grandeur, which 
had acquired it univerfal refpeft and unlimited em- 
pire over the minds and paffions of mankind ; it's 
rival, I mean Falfe Eloquence, from the delightful 
regions of Afia, tacitly laboured to fupplant it, 
made ufe of paint and glaring colours for that pur- 
pofe, and affumed fuch ornaments as were beft 

O 3 fuiccd 
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fuited to dazzle the eyes, and illude the mind. 
This laft-comer, with no other merit than that 
of a fplendid but vain attire, tliough a ftrangcr, at 
length cftablilhed herfelf in all the cities of Greece, 
to the exclufion of the other, a native of the coun- 
try, who faw herftlf expofed to the oblivion, con- 
tempt, and even infults of thofe, who )iad formerly 
fo long and fo juftly admired her. Our author, in 
this point, compares Greece to an houfe, wherein 
a concubine of art and addrefs, who b}^er charms 
and indnuations has gained an entire afcendanc over 
the hufband, has introduced difordcr and depra- 
vity, and governors without controul j whilft the 
lawful wife, become in fome meafure a flave, has 
the afflidion to fee herfelf defpifed and negleded, 
^nd is every day reduced to fuffer the moft fenfi- 
ble affronts and indignities He obferves with joy, 
that found eloquence has for fome time rcfumed her 
aniient credit, and compelled her rival in her turn 
to give her place. All he fays here regards Greece; 
and he afcribes fo happy a change to the good taftc 
which then prevailed at Rome, from whence it 
had already ditfufed itfelf, and daily would conti- 
nue to do ib more and more, into all the cities of 
Greece, that emulated each other in imitating the 
example of the reigning city. It was to contribute 
to this revival of eloquence in his country, that 
Dionyfius HalicarnalTeus compofed all his books 
upon rhetoric : a laudable motive, and well wor- 
thy of a gcyd and zealous citizen, 

Hermooenes. 

fl)iloftr. Hermogenes was a native of Tarfus in Cilicia, 

dv vu. and lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 

Sophift. j^jj3 -pj^^^ prince, having had the curiofity to hear 

"^^^'his lediures,^ was charmed with them, and made 

))im great pVelents, ^e began to profefs rhetoric 

at 
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at the fifteenth year of his age ; and was but eight- 
teen when he compofed his book upon it, which is 
eftecmed a very good work by the learned. But, 
by a very Angular event, at the age of four and 
twenty, h^ became Itupid, and continued fo during 
the reft of his life. He died in the b^inning of 
the third century. 

Aphthdnius. 

Aphthojiius lived about the end of the iecond 
age of the church, or the beginning of the third. 
Inftead of writing upon rhetoric, as others had * 
done, only for thofe who had made fome progrel^ 
in the knowledge and ufe of that art, in order to 
perfeft them in it 5 Aphthonius wrote folely for 
children, his precepts extending no farther than 
the compofitions he believed it neceflary for them 
to make, to prepare them for what was greateft in 
eloquence. 

LONGINUS. 

Dionyfius Longinus was a native of Athens, but 
by defcent of Syria. Though he excelled very 
much in philofophy, Plocinus fays however, that 
he was lefs a philofopher than a man of letters : and 
indeed it was by the latter that particularly he ac- . 
quired the greateft reputation. He had abundance 
of erudition, and the moft refined, exa£t, and fo^ 
lid difcernment in judging works of wit, and re- 
marking their beauties and defeds. 

Of all his works, time has left us only his trea» 
tife of the Sublime^ which is one of the fineft frag-r 
ments of antiquity. We have Mr. Boileau's ex- 
cellent tranflation of it, which has more the air of 
an original than a copy, has made all the world 
judges of it's merit, and has juftified the gener^ 

O 4 efteeoi 
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eftcem the learned always had for its author.. Csc* 
cilius, who lived in the time of Augullus, had be- 
fore conrjpofed a treadfe upon the Sublime : but he 
had contented himfelf with explaining what it was, 
without laying down any rules for obtaining that 
fublimity, which does not fo much perfuade, as 
ravilh and tranfport the mind of the reader. It is 
the latter point Longinus undertakes to treat on in 
his work. 

Amongft the examples which he g^ves of this 
fliining and magnificent manner of ftile, he fpeaks 
of Mofe? in thefe terms : " The Icgiflator of the 
*' Jews, who was no common perfon, having ex- 
" tremely well conceived the grandeur and power 
** of God, exprefles them in all their dignity in 
** the beginning of bis laws, in thefe words : God 
^ /aid, let there be light (ind there was light : Let 
.*' the earth be, and the earth was.*** 

Longinus taught Zenobia the Greek language, 

who efpoufed the celebrated Odenatus, king of 

Palmyra, and afterwards emperor of the Romans. 

Aitrel. It is faid, that he advifed th^t princeis to write 

Amd" the haughty letter fhe fent the emperor Aurelian, 

during the fiege of Palmyra; and that it was for 

that reafon Aurelian caufed him to be put to death, 

^of. 1. X. He fufFered that fentence with great fortitude, con- 

foling thofe who expreffed their grief for his 

deftiny, 

• In the Trench the «words are. Que lalumiere fe faffe, & Ulu- 
miere fe fit ^ Que la terre fe fit, elle fut faite. Mr, RoUimfa^s^ thtrg 
is m9re energy andfublimit^ in the Hebretv, nvhfcb has literalfy, Que 
ia luniiere iok, Sc la lumiere fut : Let there be light, and there was 
light J exafffy us in the Engtijb ^verfion. The fword faire, continues 
be J feems to imply fome effort^ and a fucceffion of time^ 'whereas tbe 
ferms, Que la lumiere foit, & la lumiere futj Let there be lig^h^ 
and there was light j epcprefs better a r apid obedience to the Lard of 
ff future" s command* 

Deme- 
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DlSMETRlUS, 

There is a treatife in Greek upon Ehcutim^ which, 
though a very fmali fragment of rhetoric, is how« 
ever of fufficient value to do honour to its author^ 
and i3 afcribed to a perfon whofe name refleds no 
lefs honour upon the work : this is the famous De- 
metrius Fhalereus, fo called from the Athenian 
port Phakrus, where he was born. The critics 
do not however entirely agree that this work was 
bis; fome of whom attribute it to Demetrius 
Alexandrinus, an author of much later date than 
the former ; and others believe it to have been 
written by Dionyfips Halicarnaiieus. Mr. Gibert 
proves, by a very judicious examination of the 
work itfelf, its ftile and principles, that it was not 
(Tompofed by Pemetrius Fhalereus. 
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SOS LATIN RHETORICIANS. 

ARTICLE II. 
OF THE LATIN RHETORICIANS. 
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^T was not without difficulty and oppofition diat 
the Latin rhetoricians fucceeded in eftabiifhiog 
themfelves at Rome. It is well known that this 
city, Ibtely intent in the firft ages upon eftablilhing 
its power, and extending its conquefts, did not ap- 
ply itfelf at all to the ftudy of the polite arts and 
fciences. Four or five hundred years elapfed, be* 
fore they were in any efteem at Rome. Pbilofophy 
was abfolutely unknown there, as well as all other* 
eloquence, but that which proceeds from nature 
and happineft o£ genius, without the aid of art or 
precepts. The Grecian philofophers and rhetorici- 
ans, who went to Rome, carried thither with them 
the tafte for the arts which they profefled. We 
A»: Rom. have feen that Paulus -Slmilius, in the tour he 
583- made into Greece after having conquered Perfeus, 
Ant,j. c. jj^^ laft king of Macedonia, demanded of the 
Athenians, that they would chufe him an excellent 
philofopher to finifti the education of his children. 
This cuftom had taken place for fome time be- 
An. Rom. ^^^^ ^^ Rome, but was foon interrupted by an 
591'. ' edift, pafled in the confulfliip of Strabo and Meflala, 
Ant. J. c. by which it was decreed, that all philofophers and 
Sucton. de rhetorfcians fhould quit Rome •, exercifes in their 
dar. rhct. way, unknown till then, giving offence to the 
ftate. 

Five or fix years after this ?dia, ambafladors ar* 
An Rom. ^'*^^^ ^^ Rome from Athens upon a particular afiFair. 
597. ' All the young Romans, who had any tafte for 
Ant. J. c. ftudy, went to vifit them, and were tranfported 

* Primo quidem Romani, qui nullum artis pneceptum ei!e kM* 
trarentur, tantum, quantum ingenio Sc cogitatione poterant^ am- 
icqudbantui*. CL\ 1. x. ^ Orat, n. i4« 

All 
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with admiration on hearing them difcourfe. Car- PlutJin 
neades efpecially, one of thofe ambafladors, ii^pfj-f^^^' 
whole eloquence force united with abundance of 
grace and delicacy, acquired extraordinary reputa- 
tion. The whole city rang with his praiie. It was 
univerfally talked, that a Greek was arrived of ad- 
mirable talents ^ that his great knowledge made him 
inore than man ; and cKat his equally animated and 
delightful eloquence infpired fuch an ardour for flu- 
dy in yoUth, as induced them to renounce all other 
pleafures and avocations. The Romans faw with 
jgrcat fatisfadion their children addidt themfelves to 
the Greek erudition, paifionately attached to thefe 
wonderful perfons. Cato only, as foon as this 
love of learning began to gain ground in the city, 
was much concerned at it ; apprehending, that the 
ambition and emulation of youth might be en- 
^rofled by it, and that in confequence they might 

g-efer the glory of fpeaking, to that of afting well* 
ut when he fawi^hat the difcourfes of thefe philo- 
ibphers, tranflated into Latiji by one of the fenators, 
were in great vogue throughout the city, and 
were read with univerfal applaufe ; he employed all 
his credit in the fenate to terminate the. affair which 
had brought the ambafladors to Rome, and to 
haften their departure. *• Let them return to their 
*^ fchools, faid he, and teach there as long as they 
♦* pleafe, the children of the Greeks : but let the 
*• Roman youth hear nothing within thefe walls 
** except the laws and the magiftrates, as they did 
♦* before their arrival." As if the ftudy of philo- 
fophy and eloquence was incompatible with obe* 
dience to the laws and magiftrates. 

The * departure and abfence of thefe philofophers 
did not extinguifh the ardour for ftudy, which their 

* Anditis oratoribus Graecis, cognitifaue eorum Ikeris* adhibitiT- 
que doAoribuSy incredibili quodam Qoftri homines dicendi ftudio 
^agrarunt. Lib, j. <^ Orat. n. 4. 

difcouiires 
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difcourfes had infpired. The tafte for eloquence 
became the univerfal paflion of the Roman youth ^ 
and, far from abating the defire of military gl<^» 
as Cato had apprehended, it only ferved to exalt 
its value and merit. We may judge of this from 
what hiftory tells us of Scipio Africanus, who lived 
at that time. He was of fo refined and delicate a 
tafle in regard to polite learning, that, as well aa 
Laslius, he was fufpeded of having feme fhare in 
writing Terence's comedies, the moft perfc6t work 
we have in that kind. He had always with him 
perfons f of the firft rank in learning, as Panastius 
and Polybius, who accompanied him even in the 
field. The latter inforn^ us, that Scipio, whiid 
very young, and confequently even at the time we 
fpeak of, had a very ftrong inclination for the 
fciences, and that abundance of learned men in 
every kind came daily from Greece to Rome. Now 
was Scipio the worfe captain, for having been a 
man of letters ? 

From that time the ftudy of eloquence, during 
,almoft fifty years, was fo highly eftecmcd at Rome» 
that it was regarded as one of the moft effe&ual 
methods for attaining the higheft digniries in the 
commonwealth. But it was taught only by the 
Greek rhetoricians: whence all the exercifes, by 
which the youth were formed, were made in a 
foreign language, and in the mean time that of the 
country, that is to fay, the Latin tongue, was 
almoft univerfally neglefted. Who does not per- 
ceive how much this cuftom, if I may venture ta 
fey fo, was contrary to right reafon and good 
fenfe ? For, after all, it was in Latin that chefe 
young perfons were one day to plead at the 

-f- Scipio tarn clcgans liberal ium ftudiorum omnifque dodrinae & 
au-^or & admirator ^fuit, ut Polybium Panajtiumque, piascellenti 
ingenio viros, domi'militixque wciim habucrit. rcH, ratcrc^ K x 

bar 
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bar, to harangue the people, and give their opi- 
nions in the fehate: it was therefore in Latin 
they ought to have been taught to fpeak and 
compofe. I do not fay, that it was neceifary to 
exclude compofitions in Greek. As they could 6nd 
no pcrfed models of eloquence but in the Greek 
orators, it was abfolutcly proper for them to ftudy 
that language thoroughly, and to compofe in Greek, 
in order to form themfelves upon fuch excellent 
models, Cicero ufed this cuftom, even when more 
advanced in years, for which he gives this reafon : ^c cUr. 
** I did this, fays he, becaufe the Greek language, ^^ *** "* 
•* fupplying more ornaments, accuftomed me to^*^" 
*' compofe in the fame manner in Latin. Befides, 
** ftudying under fuch great mafters of eloquence, 
** who were all Greeks, it would not have been in 
** their power to have mftrufted and correfled my 
** compofitions, if I had not made them in Greek.'* 
But he tells ois, that he united them alfo with 
Latin exercifes, though lefs frequently. 

I have faid that Cicero was at that time fome- 
thing advanced in life. For we (hall foon fee, that 
he compofed his firft ftudies only in Greek, the 
Latin rhetoricians not being yet eflabli/hed at 
Rome, or having but very lately begun to teach 
there. This it is time to explain, with which I 
Ihall introduce my account of the Latin rhetori- 
cians, of whom I am to fpeak in this article. 

L. Plot I us Gallus. 

Cuftom has a kind of defpotic fway, and does 
not give place even to reafon and experience with- 
out exceeding difficulty. Suetonius, upon the au- 
thority of Cicero, in a letter which is loft, informs Dc clar. 
us, that L. Plotius Gallus was the firft who taught ^^^^'E: *• 
rhetoric at Rome in the Latin tongue. This he g^g'. 

di<j Ant. J. c. 

y4- 
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did ^ith great fuccefs, and had a great concourie of 
hearers. 
Plut. in Cicero, at that time vcry^oung, ftudied rhetoric, 
^*«6i. ^"^ under Greek matters, who alone till tlien had 
^* ' taught it at Rome. He had acquired fo great a 
reputadon amongft his feJlow pupils, that, out of 
particular diftinftion, and to do him honour, when 
they left the fchools, they always placed him in the 
midft of them; andflie fathers of thofe children, who 
every day heard them extol the pr^;nancy of his 
wit, and the maturity of his judgment, went ex- 
prefsly to the fchools to be witneflcs of them in 
perlbn, not being able to believe all the great things 
lelated of him. 

It was at this time * Plotius opened a rhetoric 
ichool at Rome. All the Roman youth, that had 
the leatt tafte of eloquence, were pafllonately fond 
of hearing him. Cicero, then but fourteen years 
old, would gladly have followed that example, and 
improved from the leffons of this new matter whofe 
reputation was very great throughout the whole 
city J and was fenfibly concerned on being debarred 
that liberty. " I was prevented, fays be, by the 
•* authority and advice of the moft learned perfons, 
** who were of opinion, that the exercifes of rheto* 
'^^ ric in the Greek ton^e were better [adapted to 
*' forming the minds ot youth." 
tib.i.de It is not to be doubted, that Cicero means 
Orat. n. a. Qraflus in thk place : he explains himfelf more 
clearly in another, where he fays, that, whilft he 
was very young, he ftudied. with his coufins, the 
fons of Aculeo, under matters chofen according to 
the. tafte and advice of CrafTus. 

♦ Equidem memorla teneo, pueris nobis pnmum Latinc doceze 
Ccepifle Lucium Plotitinuquemdam : ad quern cumiieret concuifus^ 
quod ftudipfiflimus quilque apud eum ejcerceretur, dolebam iniV* 
idem non licere. Continebar autem doftiiTimonim hominum au^ • 
ritate, qui exiftimabant Graecis ezei-ciu^ionibus all melius ingeni . 
IK>fle. Cic* afud Suiton. de clar. Rbet» c. a. 

Th 
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T}w Latin rhetoricians were in great cfteem at An. Roaa. 
Rome, and their fchools much frequented: buta^^^ jci. 
terrible ftorm foon rofe up againft them. The 9*. 
cenlbrs, Domitius iEnobarbus and Licinius Craffus, fl^/^^'^w* 
paficd an edid in regard to them, the tenor of c.^i/ 
which Suetonius has prcferved. " We have been 
** informed, fay thofe cenfors, that there are per- 
•* fons, who, under the name of Latin rhetoricians, 
** let themfelves up for teachers of a new art, and 
** that youth aflemble in their fchools, where they 
** pafs whole days in idlenefs. Our anccftors have 
** delivered down to us, what they defired their 
*^ children (hould be taught, and to what fchools 
** they Ihould go. Thefe new cftablifhments, fo 
" oppofitc to the cuftoms and ufagcs of our fbrc- 
** fathers, are not pleafing to us, and appear con- 
^ trary to difcipline and good order. Wherefore 
** we think it incumbent on us to notify this. our 
** opinion, as well to thofe who have opened fach 
^ fchools, as to fuch as frequent them, and to de- 
*^ dare that fuch innovation is not agreeable to 
« us.** 

The CrafTus, of whom I have hitherto fpoken, is 
one of the peribns, whom Cicero introduces in his 
books de oratore. That dialogue is fuppofed to havt An. I^cmm^ 
pafled two years after the cenforfliip of Craffus. ^^^ . ^ 
He makes an apology in it for his edi6t againft the 90. 
Latin rhetoricians. *' I filenced * them, fays be, 
*« not to oppofe, as fome have reproached mc,-thc 

* £tiam Latin i, fi diis placet, hoc biennio magiAri dicendi €»• 
titcnints quos ego cenfor ediflo tneo fuftuleram t non quo (ut.neicio 
quos dicere aiebant^ acui ingenia adolcfccntium nollem \ fed con- 
tra, ingenia obttindi nolui, corroborari impudentiam. Nam apud 
OnecoB, cnicuimodi effent, videbam tamen eflV, prrter banc exer* 
citationem iingus, do6irinam aliqiiam k, humanitatem dignam fcien'* 
tia. H08 yero novos magi (Iros nib il intclligebampofle docere, niii 
ttt auderent : quod, etiam cum bonis rebus conjmi^uia, per fe ipiiim 
eft ma^opere fugiendum. Hoc cum umim tradtretur, & cum im- 
pudentiam ludus elTet, putavi elTe cetiToris, ne longius id ferperet, 
providcrc* Lib, 3. dt Or at, m 24.. 

*« progreft 
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^' pro^rds of youth in eloquence, but, on thecon<^ 
^ trary, to prevent their minds from being cor- 
** rupted and ftupiHed, and their contrading pre- 
•* fumption and impudence. For indeed I obfcrv- 
•* ed that amongft the Greek rhetoricians, how in- 
** different foever their merit, beddes the exercife 
" of fpeaking, in which their profeflion properly 
^^ confifls, there always was a fund of {olid and 
** ellimable knowledge. But I did not conceive 
r ^* that our youth could acquire any thing under 
** thefe new mailers, unlefs it were boldneis and 
•* confidence, always blameable, even when united 
^' with other good qualities. As this therefore 
*^ was all they could learn of them, and their 
** fchools, to Ibeak properly, were only fchools of 
•' impudence, I thought it my duty, as cenfor, to 
^ put a ftop to fuch abufes, and prevent their per* 
•* nicious confequences/* 

AU I have hitherto laid proves how liable, in 
point of erudition and fcience, new methods and 
eftablifhments are to obftacles and contradictions^ 
even from perfons of the greateft merit, and of 
the beft intentions in other refpeCts. But utility 
and truth at lail prevail,' and open themfelves a way 
through all the difficulties that oppofe them. When 
thefe dorms and troubles are blown over ; when 
prejudices, frequently blind and precipitate, have 
given place to ferious and calm reiledion ; and 
things are examined with temper and in cool 
blood ; we are furprifed that pradtices {o ufcful in 
themfelves (hould have been capable of meeting 
with fuch oppofidon. This is the fate, though of 
a different kind, the philofophy of Defcartes ex- 
perienced amongft us, which was at firft attacked fb 
warmly, and is now almoft univerfally approved. 

The fame happened at Rome in regard to th 
Latin rhetoricians. They perceived at length ho^ 
confiftent it was with right reafon and good feni 
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to form and cxercife youth for cjoquence in the 
language they were always to fpeak % and after thefe 
firft fhocks, the fchools of the Latin rhetoricians 
were eftablifhed in tranquiUit^, and did not a little 
tontributc to the amazing progrefs of the ftudy of 
eloquence in the fucceeding years. 

The Greek rhetoricians, however, were not ne* ' 
gledled, and had a great (hare in the improvement 
of which I have been fpeaking. It is furprifing tci 
confider the ardour and paffiop, with which th^ 
Roman youth went to hear thefe mafters, and even 
when of more advanced years, Cicero had begun De dar. 
to appear at. the bar in his twenty-rixch year. His *^*'**- ^* 
pleadings for S. Rofcius Amerinus acquired him an ^"' 
extraordinary reputation. Molo, the celebrate^ 
Greek rhetorician, came to Rome about this time, 
as a deputy from the .Rhodians. Cicero, highly 
capable as he already was, became his dilciple, and 
thought himfelf happy and honoured in receiviog 
Icflbhs from him. Aher having pfeaded two years, ibw. n. 
his health, or pei;haps reafons of policy, having 315* 3»^« 
obliged him to fufpend his application to bufinefs, 
and to make a voyage into Greece and Afia, bcr 
fides the feveral mafters of eloquence, whom h? 
heard at Athens and elfewhere, he went expref^ly 
to Rhodes, to put .himfelf again under the difci- 
pline of Molb ; in order that fo excellent a maUer 
might take pains in reforming, and, in a manner, 
in new- moulding his ftile : yipcfllonio Molcni y^Q»intiU . 
Rbodi rurjus formandum ac vclul recoquendum dedct, 
Molo * was a very excellent pleader, and com- 

• Quibiis non contentiss, Rhodum v<ni, tn^qtie ad eundem quern, 
RonoD audivoram, Moioneni appjicavi : cum a^^orem in veris csuiis, 
fcnptoremc^ue praeftantcni, turn in notandis animadvertendliquc vi- 
tiis, Sc inftitucndo doccndoque prudentiflimum. Is dcditoptram (J\ 
iiKxio id confequi potuit) ut niniU rrdundantcs nosj^ fnpciflMcntr^ 
juvenili quadam dicendi inipunitate & licentia reprinieret, & qunfi 
extra ripas diffluentes cocrceret. Ita iccepi me, hiennio poll, non 
modo exercitatior, fed prope mutatus. Nam & cor.tentio nimia vo- 
ds rcftder^ti^ ^quafi deferbucrat oratio. De dar. orat. n. 316. 

Vol. 11/ r poled 
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pofcd very finely : but his principal happinefs lay 
m difcerning and exploding the defefts in the ftile 
of thofe who applied themfelves to him, and he 
had a wonderful happinefs in correfting them, by 
the wife advice and folid inftruftbns he gave them. 
He endeavoured, for I dare not' fay he eff^jfted it, 
(fays Cicero) to correft and reftraih a vicious re- 
dundance in my ftili, which too.licentioufly over- 
flowed its juft bounds, and taught me not ro aban- 
don myfelf to the impetudfity of my years, and the 
fire of an imagination that wanted maturity and 
experience. Cicero confefles, that from thence- 
forth, a great alteration enfbe^ in his manner,. as 
well in regard to the tone of his voice, which be 
exerted no longer with fo much vehemence, as his 
ftile, which became more exa£l and correft. 

Thefc young Romans muft have had a very 
warm defire to improve themfelves in eloquence, 
to take fo much pairts in going t6 hear the rheto- 
rician^, and not to blu(h, though already in great 
reputation, to become their difclples again, and to 
confefs their ftill having occafion for their aid. 
Bur, on the other fide, the merit of fuch rhetori- 
ciarts muft have been very folid and well eftablifli- 
cd, to have acquired fp great a confidence in it, 
and to haVe fupported the idea which fuch perfons 
as Cicero conceived of it. 

Piotius, the firft of the Latin rhetoricians, who 
gave occafion for what I have hitherto faid, had, 
without doubt, colleagues and fucceflfors, who ac- 
quitted themfelves of the faine funftion wiA ho- 
nour. Suetonius nientions feveral : but as they are 
little known, I proceed dircflily to Cicero, who in* 
deed did not immediately teach eloquence as a ma- 
iler, but has left us excellent precepts upon it. 
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Cicero, by his treatifes upon rhetoric, has'juftly 
merited the honour of being placed at the head of 
the Latin rhetorician, as he has by his orations 
that of the firft rank amongft the orators. 

His trafts upon rhetoric are : Three books de Ora- 
tore \ one book intitted fimply the Orator ; A dia- 
hgiUy intitled Brutus^ upon the illujirious Orators ; 
two book; upon Invention \ the Partes Oratoriay the 
complete Orator^ and the Topics. In this enumera- 
tion of Cicero*s works upon eloquence, I do not 
follow the order of time in which they were com- 
pofed. 

I. The three firft are abfolute matter-pieces, in 
which what was called the Roman urianity^ Urba- 
mtos R/manay prtfviib in a ftipreme degree, which 
anfwers to the atticifm of the Greeks, tiiat is to 
Ay, whatever was fineft, moft delicate, moft ani- 
mated, and, in a word, moft coitftimmate as to 
thought, expreffion, and tour of genius. 

The three books of the Orator are, properly 
fpeaking, Cicero's rhetoric : not a dry rhetoric, ftuck 
with precepts, and deftitute of grace artd beauty, 
but one that, wkh the folidixy of principles and 
reflediohs, unites all the art, delicacy, and orna- 
ment, of which a fubjeft of that nature is fufcep- 
tible- He * compofcd this work at the requeft of 
' his brother Q^ Cicero, who defired to have fomc- 
thing more perfedt of his than the books upon in- 
vention, which were the firft-fruits of his yeuth, 
and by no means worthy the reputation he after- 
wards attained. To avoid the air and drynefs of the 

* Vis enim, quoniam qtixdam puerls aut adolefcentulls nobis ex 
commentariolis noftris inchoata atque nidia exciderimt, vix hac 
aetate digna & hoc ufu— — aliquid iifdem de rebus politiui a m>bi$ 
perfe^Uufque .proferri. 6e crat, I. i. n. 2. 

P 2 fchools. 
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fchools, he treats on this fubjeft in dialogues, whcreifi 
he introduces, as fpeakei's, the grcaceft and moft 
famous perfons Rome had fdt wit, erudition, and 
eloquence. The time, wherein thefe dialogues arc 
fuppofed to be held, is the ,662d year from the 
foundation of Rome, and ninety years before Jefus 
Chrift, in the confulftiip of L. Marcius Philippus 
and Sextus Julius Caefar. 

This manner of writing, I mean dialogue, is ex- 
tremely difficult : becaufe, without meotioning the 
variety of charaftcrs, which muft- every- where be 
equally fuftained' without the lead deviation from 
them, two things that feem almoft incompatible 
muil unite in them, the fimple and natural air of 
familiar difcourfe, with the elegant ftile of the con- 
verfation of perfons of wit. Plato, of all the an- 
tient authors, is generally fconc^iyed to have fuc- 
ceeded bed in dialogpe. But we may iudifputaUj 
give Cicero, an equal rank with him, to fay no 
more, efpecially in the treatifes of which we now 
fpeak. I do not Icnow whether noy cfteem and love 
for an orator, with whom I might fay I have bceo 
brought up from my earlieft iptancy, prejudice and 
Wind me in his favour ; but, in ray opinion there is 
in thefe converfations a taile, a. fair, a fpirit, a 
grace, a native elegance, that can never be fuffici- 
ently admired. 

The third of the books I fpeak of treats, amongft 
other fubjeds, of the choice and order of words, a 
dry and difagreeable topic in itfelf, but of great 
ufe to the Roman eloquence, and which, more than 
any thing, ihews, the profound genius and extent 
of mind of this orator. When he came firft to the 
bar, he found the Roman eloquence abfolutely def- 
titute of an advantage, which infinitely exalted 
that of the Greeks, to which he had devoted his 
whole application, and of which he knew all the 
beauties, as well as if it had been his native tongue, 
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(o familiar had he made it to him by clofeand pro- 
found ftudy. This advantage was the found, num- 
ber, cadence, and harmony, of which the Greek 
is more fufceptible than any other language, and 
which give it an inconteftftble fuperiority in this 
view to them all. Cicero, who was extremely zea- 
lous for the honour of his country, undertook to 
impart to it this advantage, of which, till then, 
the Greeks had been in fole poflelTion. 

He * perceived that words, like foft wax, have 
a flexibility wonderfully capable of receiving every 
kind of form, and in being adapted in whatever 
manner we pleafe. The proof of which is, that for 
all the different fpccies of verfe, which are very 
numerous •, for all the diverfity of ftiles, the fim- 
ple, the florid, and the fublime •, for all the eflfefts 
which fpeech is capable of producing, to pleafe, to 
convince, to move ; wOtds of a different nature are , 
not employed i but, taken from one common heap,, 
to ufe that exprefllon, and alike difpofcd for every 
ufe, they lend thcmfelves, at the poet's and orator's 
difcretion, to be applied in whatever manner they 
think fit... 

Cicero, well convinced of this principle, of 
which the reading and ftudy of the Greek authors, 
had given him a fenfible proof, or rather which ho 
had extracled from nature itfelf, undertook to add 
this charm to the Latin language, of which, be- 

* Nihil eft tarn tencrum, neque tam flcxibile, neque quod tanx 
facile fequatur qiiocumque ducas, quam oratio. £x hac verfus, ex r 
eadem difpares numeri conficiurtur : ex hac etiam fjluta variis mo- 
dis inultonimquc generum oratto. Non> enim funt alia fermonisy 
9iia contenticnis verba ^ neqiH: ex alio geneie ad ufum (juotidianum^ 
alio ad fcenam ponipaiiiquc fymuntur : i'cd e^ nos cum jacentia iiii- 
tulimus e medio, ftcut moUiiTimam ceram ad noftnim arbitrium. 
foiinamua & iingimus. ItaquQ tum graves fumuSi turn fubtilesy 
' im medium quiddam tenemus : (Ic inititutam noftram iententiam 
fquitur orationis genus, idquc ad omncm rationcm, 8c aunum vo- 
iptatcm, & animoium motum muutur & fle6titur. Deorai, 1. 3. 

P 3 fore 
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fbrc his time, it 1/9Sis entirely defticute. This he 
e&eded with fiich fuccefs and promptitude, thai 
in a few years it aflfumed a quite new form, and, 
what has no example, attained almoft inftantly a 
fupreme perfeftion in this way. For every body 
knows, that generally the progrefs of arts and fci- 
ences is flow, and that they do not attain their final 
maturity but by degrees. 

This was not the cafe in the matter of which we 
are fpeaking, that is to fay, the number and har- 
mony of fpeech. Cicero feized almoft immediately 
the fine and the perfeft, and introduced into his 
language, by the happy arrangement of his words, 
a fweetnefs, grace, and maiefty, which almoft e- 
qualled it with the Greek ; and with which the 
ear, of all who have the leaft fenfibility for found 
and harmony, is ftiil agreeably foothed. It is not 
furprifing therefore, that this great orator, to fecurc 
to his language the advantage he had acquired it, 
and to perpetuate the ufe and pofleflion of it,>ihould 
think it incumbent on him to treat on this fub- 
jc6l in all it's extent. Accordingly he enters upon 
it with a vaft enumeration of things, which cannot 
afford us any pleafure now, to whom this is a fo- 
reign language, but which was extremely ufeful 
and important at the time he wrote it ; and it is 
eafy to perceive, that he has tifeatcd on it with 
■ particular attention, and has employed the whole 
extent of his learning and capacity, tp difplay it in 
all its brighteft colours. Accordingly, Quintilian* 
obfcrves, that of all his works of rhetoric, this piocc 
is the moft elaborate. 

The fame fervice has been done the French lan- 
guage 'j and, if I miftake not, Balzac was the firft 
who difcerned himfelf, and made others difccrn, 

• Cui (M. TuJlio) ncfcio an uUa pars hujus opens fit magis cla« 
boiata. Lib, 9. c. 4. 

how 
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how fufcej^ciblc it is of the graces of number, har- 
mony, and cadence. Since his time, this part of 
compofition has been very much improved : Mr. 
Flechier particularly, and all our good writers, 
leave us nothing to defire in this point. It is highly 
important to make youth attentive to it, and to 
accuftom their ears to a lively and inilantaneous 
difccrnmcnt of what is fweet and agreeable, or 
harfli and diffonant, in the difpofition of words. 
The treatife, l;itely publi(hed by the Abbe Olivat, 
upon the profody of the French tongue, may be of 
great ufc to this purpofe. 

I hayc already faid, that the three books de Ora^, 
tore may be confidered as the rhetoric of Cicero. 
And indeed he has included in it almoft all the 
precepts of that art, not in the common didaftic 
order of the fchools, but in a more free manner^ 
and one that feems lefs ftudied ; to which he has 
annexed refledions that infinitely exalt their, value, 
and (hew their juft ufe. 

II. The book, intitled the Orator^ does, not give 
place to the former, either in beauty or folidity.. 
Cicero ftaces in it the idea of a perfect orator, not 
of one that ever was, but of fuch an one as may 
be. He fets a particular value upon this work, and 
feems to think of it with great fatisfaftion andt 
complacency \ and does not hefitate to own, that he 
employed the whole extent of his wit, and all the 
force of his judgment, in compofing it ; which is 
faying a great deal. He explains himfelf to this 
efFc6t, in writing to a * friend, who had highly ap- 

• Oratorcm meum tantopere a tc. probari vehementcr gaudco. 
Mihi qaidem fuper fuadeo, me, (juicquid habucrim iudicii, in ilium 
librum contuliflTc. Qui fi eft talis, qualem tibi videri fcribis \ ego 
quoque aliquid Aim. Sin alitor, non rccufo quin, qiiantum de illo 
Hbro, tantundem dc judicii mci fama detrahatur. Leptam noftnim 
aipio iiele^ari jam talibus fcriptis. Etfi abeft roaturitas aetatisi jam 
1 imen perfonare aures ejus hujufmodi vocibus non eft inutile. 
J '/?/?. 19. 1. 6. a^Fflwi/. 
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proved this wofk, and confents that whatever judg- 
menc the public formed of it, whether good or 
bad, ihall determine the author's reputation. He 
adds, (which I menrion for the fake of.our youth) 
that he (hould be glad if young Lepta, who was 
his friend's fon, begins fo early to read works of 
that kind with fome pleafurc ; becaufe, though his 
years did not admit his making all the improve- 
meius they were capable of affording, it was of 
fome confequence to him to be early affected with 
feffons of that fort. 

III. The Brutus of Cicero is ^ dialogue conccm- 
fng the moft famous Greek and Roman orators 
ts^ho had appeared to his time ; for he mentions 
none who were then alive, except Casfar and Mar- 
cellus. This work was compofed fome time be- 
fore the former, and perhaps the fame year. 

In the long enumeration contained in this book, 
wherein Cicero particularly remarks upon the ftilc 
of a great number of orators, there- is an admirable 
variety of portraits and charafters, which all relate 
,to the farrie fubje<5t^ without however refembling 
each other in the leafl. He interfperfes refleftions, 
and a kind of digreflion, from time to time, which 
add to the value of the piece, and may be of great 
vfe in forming the orator. 

IV. His trearife upon the moft perfaS kind of Ora- 
tcry is Very fliort. Cicero maintains in it, that 
the Attick ftile is far the moft perfed, but that it 
includes the tliree different kjnds of eloquence, and 
that the orator makes ufe of them as his fubjedt re- 
quires. To convince thofe of this who are of a 
different opinion, he tranflated the celebrated ora- 
tions of /Efchines againft Demofthenes, and of De- 
piofthcnes againft JEfchines. The work we now 
fpeak of was only a kind of preface to that tranf- 
tatiori, pf >vhich we cannot fu/Eciently regret the 
jofs. 
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! V. The topics of Cicero contain the method 
\ of finding arguments by the means of certain terms, 
t which charaderife them, and are called common 
' places of Rhetoric^ or of Logic, We are indebted, Toares 
for the invention or perftpftion of this art, to Ari- ^*^* 
I ftotle. Cicero compofed this tireatife at the requeft 
j of Trebatus the lawyer, one of his friends, to ex- 
plain that written by the phiiofopher upon this fub- 
je6t. There is one thing remarkable in this work, 
, which (hews the genius, memory, and facility of 
Cicero in compofmg-, this was his not having 
that philofopher's book, when he undertook to ex- 
plain him. He was upon a voyage and at fea, as 
he tells us himfelf in this book. He recalled to his Topic« 
remembrance Ariftotle's work, explained it, and"'^- 
fent what he had done to his friend. He muft 
have known it perfeftly well, and have had it very 
ftrongly in his mind, to have worked upon it only 
from his memory. 

VI. The Partes OratorU are a very good rheto- 
ric, difpofed in divifions and fubdivifions of fub- 
jcfts (from whence it takes its title). Its ftile is very 
fimple, but clear, fuccinft, and elegant, and well 
adapted to the capacity of beginners ; fo that, with 
the addition of examples, it might be ufed with fuc- 
cefs, though Cicero did not think proper to annex 
any to it. 

VII. The books of Rhetoric, or De Invent 
(tone Oratoriay are certainly Cicero's. Only the two 

firft remain: the two others are loft. I have already Deorat. 
obferved, that he compofed them during his youth, K'*"- ^' 
and that he afterwards thought them unworthy his 
reputation. 

The rhetoric to Herennius. 

It is not eafy to know who was the author of the 
|5)ur books of rhetoric infcribed to Heremiusj which 

we 
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wc find in the front of Cicero's works. In the 
common editions the title fays it was not known ', 
but fome of the learned afcribe them to Cornificius* 
It is a rhetoric in form, of which the ftile, though 
fimple and familiar, is pure and Ciceronian ; which 
has ^ven fome people reafon to believe it a work 
of Cicero's : but this opinion admits of great dif- 
ficulties. 

Seneca the Rhetorician. 

Seneca, of whom we fpeak in this placc^, was 
born at Corduba in Spain, about the 700th year of 
the city of Rome, fifty-three years before Jefus 
Chrift. His firname y^?i^ Marcus. He came to 
fettle at Rome in the reign of Auguftus, whither 
he brought with him his wife Helvia^ and three 
fons. The firfl: called Mela^ was the father of the 
poet Lucan ; thcf philofopher's name was Lucius ; 
and the third fon's Novaius : but this laft being 
adopted into another family, he took the name of 
his father by adoption Junius Gallio. Mention is 

ASsxYiii. made of him in the A£ls of the Apofiles. 

**• Seneca the father colledled, from more than an 

hundred authors, as well Greeks as Romans, what- 
ever was moft remarkable, that they had either faid 
or thought upon the different fubjeds they had 
treated on in emulation of each other, by way of 
cxcKifing their eloquence according to the cuftom 
, of thofe times. Of the ten books oiCcntroverfies or 
Hijputations^ contained in this colleftion, fcarcc 
five remain, and thofe very defeftive. To the 
books of controverfies, one of deliberations is pre- 
fixed, though it is known, that Seneca did not 
publifh it till after the former. 

Thefe works of Seneca give Mr. Gibert occa- 
fion to explain, with great order and evidence, the 
eftcem and ufe in which Bzclaiming was of old. I 

(hall 
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fliall infert in this place chat little tra6k almoft en- 
tirely ; which will be of great fervice for the un- 
derflanding of what will be faid in the fequel, upon 
the mant^r in which the rhetoricians formed young 
pcrfons for eloquence. 

Declamation is a word which .occurs in * Ikrace^ 
and ftill more in -f Juvenal: though it was :j; not* 
known at Rome before Cicero and Calvus. The 
compofitions were fo called, by which eloquence 
was exercifed, and of which the fubjecls, true ot 
feigned, were fometimes in the deliberative, fome- 
limes in the judiciary, and feldom in the demon- 
ftrative kind. The difcourfes made upon thefefub- 
je£ts were an image of what pafied in the public 
councils and at the bar. 

Declaiming was the method taken by || Cicero 
whilft young to become an orator, which at that 
time he praftifed in Greek. He continued to ufe 
it, when more advanced in- years, but in Latin. ' 
He exercifed himfelf in the fame manner, evencic. i. 7. 
when the troubles of the ftate had obliged him to ^F^* 3.3- 
abandon the bar. At that time he repeated toia.^"']^^ 
Cafllus and Dolabella, or others, the harangues of Om.. 
this kind, which he had only compofed by way of"' 3'<»- 
exercife. This was the common method of all who 
afpired at eloquence, or were willing to acquire 
pcrfeftion in it •, that is to fay, the principal per-" 
fons of the ftate. They applied themfelves to it 
under the direftion of Cicero, and improved them- 
felves by his advice. § Hirtius and Dolabella^ fays 



• Trojani belli fcriptorem ■■ 
Dum tu declamas Roms, Prsenefte relegi. 

K<»r. £p. I. lib. s* 
-f* Ut pueris placeas, & dedamatio fias. 

Juven. Sat. lo. 
X Apud nullum au^loreiii antiquum^ ante ipfufn Ciceronem 8c 
Calvuniy inveniri poteft. Senec. Conirov, 1. i. 

I Cicero ad Praeturam ufaue graect dcclamavit, latine verg fcnior 
quoque. Sueton, de clar. Rtet. 

% Hiitium ego &: Dolabellam dicendi difcipulos habeo, ccenandi 
znagiftroe. Puto enim te audifTe— illos apud me declamitarey me 
apud illos coenitare. EpiJI, 16. 1. 9. 

Cicero, 
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Cicero, come often to declaim at my boufe^ and 1 49 
cften go to flip with tbem. They came to him 
either to repeat or correft their difcourfes 5 after 
which he went home with them to fupper, their 
tables being better than his own. 
Sort, dc Pompey the Great applied himfelf alfo very 
ciar. Rhet;^.jQJejy j^ declamation a little before the civil wars, 
to inable himfelf to anfwer Curio, who had ibid 
his talent to Caefar's interefts, and gave the oppo- 
fite party great difquict. Mark Antony did the 
feme to reply to Cicero; and Oftavius, even at 
the fiege of Modena, did not omit this cxcrcifc. 
We muft remember, that at Rome, whether in the 
fenate or before the people, eloquence generally de- 
termined the moll important affairs, and thereby 
became abfolutely neceffary to thofe who afpired at 
being powerful in them. 
Epift. 11. I omit Cicero's fon Marcus, who excrcifcd him- 
Famiif ' ^'^ ^'^^ ^^^^ *" Greek and Latin, but not with the 
fame fuccefs. 

Demetrius Phalereus is faid to have been the in- 
ventor of declamation : and Plotius GaUus, of 
whom we have fpoken above, was the tirft who 
introduced the ufe of it in the Latin tongue. 

It was, according to this idea of declamation, 
that all the lovers of eloquence, whether Greeks 
or Romans, aflcmbled in the houfes of perfons 
eminent in the fame way, fuch for inftance as 
Seneca, where they pronounced difcourfes upon 
Scnec. in fubjcAs before agreed upon. Our author had the 
Conu-ov g^c^tcft memory conceivable. He cites fevera! ex- 
amples of a like nature. Cyneas, Pyrrhus's am- 
baffador, having had audience of the fenate upon 
his arrival, the next day faluted all the fenators 
and people who had been prefent at it in great num- 
bers by their names. A certain perfon, having 
heard a poem repeated, tp furprife the author of it, 
pretended it was his work, and to prove it, repeated 

the 
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the whole without hefitating, which the author 
could not do himfelf. Hortenfius, in conlequence 
of a challenge, flayed an whole day at a faie of 
goods by au£bion, and at night repeated^ in the 
order they were fold, without the leaft miftake^ 
the names of the fevcral moveables^ and of the 
perfocis that bought them. Seneca^s memory was 
fcarce lefs admirable. He fays, that in his youth 
he repeated two thoufand words after having only 
heard them once over, and that too in the fame 
order they iiad been fpoken. It was by this wonder- 
ful talent, whatever was mofl: curious, in all the der 
damations he had ever heard, was fo ilrongly im» 
prefled upon his mind, that long after, in a very 
advanced age, he was capable of recalling it to hia 
remembrance, ithou^ confifting of fo many de^ 
tached pafiages; anc) reduced them to writing for 
the uie of his fons, and to tranfmit them to po- ^ 
ftcrity. 

I fhall have occaHon, before I conclude this 
article, to explain in what manner delamadoa con- ^ 
duced to occafion the decay and corruption of the 
taftc for true eloquence. 

Dialogue upon the orator s^ or upon the caufes of the 
corruption of eloquence. 

The author of this : work is unknown* Some 
afcribe it to Tacitus, others to Quintilian, but 
•without much foundation. What we may be aflTured 
of is, that it is a p^o^ of his wit and capacity who- 
ever he was, and deferves a place amongft the beft 
works after the Auguflan age, from the purity and 
beauty of which it muft however be allowed to be 
very remote. There are very fine paflages in it. 
What he fays by way of panegyric upon the profef- 
fion of pleaders, feems to me of this kind. It is 

proper 
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proper to remind the reader, that it is an heathen 
who ipeaks. 

" * The plcafure which arifes from eloquence, 
** fays he, is not rapid and momentary, but the 
** growth of every day, and almoft every hour* 
*^ And indeed, what can be more grateful to an 
. ** ingenuous mind, that has a tafte for exalted fa- 
*' tisfaftion, than to fee his houfe continually 
** thronged by crowds of the moft confiderable 
perfons in a city ? To be confcious that it is not 
to his riches, office, or authority, but to his per- 
fon that they come to pay this honour ? The 
greateft wealth, the moft fplendid dignities, have 
they any thing fo delightful and afF^og, as the 
voluntary homage, which perfons, equaily to 
** be refpeftcd for their birth and age, come to 
^^ render to the merit and knowledge of an advo- 
*♦ cate, though often young, and fomerimes defti- 
** tutc of the goods of fortune, in imploring the 

^ Ad voluptatem oratorio elo'qu^ntiae tranfeoi cujus juouiditis 
hon uQo above rnqmenTQ* &fl 9n9ibp»|>rope diebuS) & prope om- 
nibus horis contingit. Quid cAlm dulcius libero & ingenuo animo, 
& ad voluptates honettas nato, ouam videre plenam mnper. & fre> 
<]ueDtem donium concurAi (jplenaidiflimorum hominum? Idquefcire 
hon xpecunjae, non.orbitati, neque olHcii alicujus adminiftrationi, 
^ed iiisi ipfidjtri ) Hlos quinimo 6n>o^^ & locupletes, & potentes, venire 
plerumque ad juvenem & paupeiem, ut Aut fua» aut amicorum dif- 
crimina commcndent. Ullane tanta 'ingendum opum ac magiue 
potentiac voluptas,.auani ipe£lare homines veteies, & fenes, & to- * 
tius urbis gratia fubnixos, in iuihma rerum omnium abundantim 
confitentesy id quod optimum fit ie,non habere f Jam ven> qui naf^- 
forum comitatus Sc egreffus 1 quse in publico fpecies ! ^uae in judiciis * 
veneratio! quod gau diura confurgendi ailiAendique inter /acentes, 
in unum converfoa ! coice papulum* ic ctrcumfundi coram, 4c ac- 
cipere a0e6h}m quemcumque orator indued t. Vulgata dicentium 
gaudia & imperitomm quoque dculis expofita perccnfeo. Ilia fe- 
cretiora, 4s tantum ipiis orantibut nota^ majoca lunt. Sive accwm- 
tarn meditiit^iOQue aifert orationemy eft quoddam, iicut ipfius dic«> 
ttonis, ita gaudii pondus & conftantia. Sive novam & recentem 
cuiam non fine aliqua trepidatione animi attulerit, ipfa (bitcitudo 
commendat eventum> ic lenocinatpr voluptati. Sed extenaporalis 
audaciae^ atque ipfius temeritatis^ yel praecipua jucunditas eft. Nam 
ingenio quoque, (icut in agro, quanquam alia diu ferantxsr atqtie 
" cliiborentui> gratiora tamcn quae fua /ponte nafcuotuiv Cd^. 6. 
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•* aid of his eloquence, either for themfelvcs or 
** their friends, and confeffing> in the midft of the 
** affluence with which they are furrounded, that 
*' they are ftill in wjint of what is moft valtiaWe 
** and excellent ? What (hall I fay of the officious 
** zeal of the citizens to attend him whenever he 
** goes abroad, or returns to his houfe ? Of the 
^* numerous audiences in which all eyes are . fixed 
** on him alone, whilft a profound filence reigns 
** univerfally, with no other interruption but ftarts 
** of admiration dnd applaufes ? In fine, of that 
** abfolute power which he has over mens minds^ 
•• by infpiring them with fuch fentiments as he 
** pleafes? Nothing is more glorious and exalted 
** than what I have now faid. But there is ftill 
*' another pleafure more intenfe and affefting, known 
^* only to the orator himfelf. If he pronounces ^ 
*' difcourfe, that he has had time to ftudy and 
** polifh at leifure, his joy as well as didlion has 
" fomething more folid and more afTured in it. 
** If he has only fome few moments refledlon al- 
*• lowed him to prepare himfelf for his caufe, the 
** very anxiety he feels upon that account; makes 
*• the fuccefs more gratenil to him, and exalts the 
** pleafure it gives him. But what ftill ibotbes him 
^* more agreeably, is the fuccefs of an unpreme- 
** diuted difcourfe, ventured extemporaneoufly. 
** For the productions of the mind are like thofe 
** of the earth. The fruits, which coft no trouble^ 
^^ and grow fpontaneoufly, are more grateful thaa 
^* thqfe we are obliged to purchafe with abundance 
•^ of pains and cultivation.*' 

We cannot, in my opinion, deny diat there are 
in this defcription a great many ingenious and folid 
•thoughts, ftrong and emphatical expreffions, and 
lively and eloquent turns. Perhaps rfiere is too 
much wit and Alining conceit in it : but that w^fS 
the fault of the age. 

I OizTl 
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I ftiall add here another very fine paflTage from 
the fame author, in which he afciibes the principal 
caufes of the corruption of eloquence to the bad 
education of children : 

" Who * does not know, that what has Occafion- 
*' ed eloquence and the other arts to degenerate 
" from their antient perfcdion, is not the want of 
" genius, . but the indolence into which youth arc 
*^ fallen, the negligence of parents in the educa- 
.*^ tion of their chil.dren, the ignorance of the 
•* mafters employed to in(tru<5t them, in fine, the 
*' oblivion and contempt of the tafte of the an- 
*^ tients. Thefe evils, which had their rife at 
** Rome, have difperfed themfelves from the city 
*' into the country of Italy, tod infected all the 
,*« provinces, 

*' Of old, in every houfe, it was a cuftom for a 
** child, born of an ingenious mother, not to be 
" fent to the cottage of a nurfe bought amongft 
** flaves, but to be nurtured and educated in the 
** boibm of her who bore him, whole merit and 
.*' praife it was to take care of her houfe and chil- 
'** dren. Some female relation in years, and of 

• Quis ignorat & cloquentiani & ceteras artes defcfvilTe ab ifta 
-vetere gloria^ non inopia hominum, ■&(! defidia juventuds, & negli- 
gentia parentym, & mfcientia praBcipientiiim, & oblivione itiorii 
antiqui ? quae mala primum in urbe nata, xhox per ItaJiam f\ira, jam 
in provincias roanant 

|ai1i pdmum fuus aiique filius^ ex cai^aparenie natus, iM^n in 
cella emptae uutricisy fed gremio aut finu matris ediicabatur ; cupi^ 
praecipua laus erat' tiieri domum, 6c infervire liberis. Ehgebatur 
autem aliqua tna^or natu propinqna, ctiioa probatis rpeAatifque mo- 
' 4ribus omnis cujuipiam familjae ibboles committebatur:. coram, qua 
neque dicere fas erat quod turpe di^u, neque facere quod inhon^ 
eftum £sL&u videretur. Ac non ftudia mode curaiqiie, fed -r^mif- 
iiones etiam lufufque puerorum^ fan£litate quadam ac vececundia 
temperabat. Sic Corneliam Gracchorum, fic Aureliam Caefaris, fic 
Attiam AugulH matrero praefuiiTe education) bus, ac produxifle priil^ 
cipes liberos accepimus. Quae dUapliAa ac ie Veritas eo p«rtinebat, 
ut (incera & integra & nullis pravitatibus decorata uniufcnjufque na- 
tura» toto ftatlm pe£kore arriperet artes honeftas : &, five ad rem 
militarem, five ad juris Icientiam, five ad eloquendae ftudimn indi- 
naflety id folum ageret> idunivcrfum hauriret. Q^. iS. 

^^ known 
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^^ known virtue and probity, was chofen to hsmi 
** the care of ail the children of the family,, in 
^* whofe prcfence nothing contrary tb decency and 
** good manners was fuffered to be ipoken or done 
•' with impunity. She found the means to unite 
•* not only their ftudies and application, but even 
.^^ their play and recreations, with a certain air of 
'• modefty and referve, that tempered their ardour 
•• and vivacity. It is thus we find that Cornelia 
*' the mother of the Gracclii, Aurelia of Csfarf 
^' and Attia of Auguftus, governed their children^ 
*^ and made them capable of appearing in the 
•* world with fplendor. The view of this ftrift 
^* and manly education was to prepare the mindfl 
** of children, by prefcrving them in all their na* 
*' tural purity and integrity, and preventing their 
** being infcfted with any bad principle, to em- 
^' brace the (ludy of arts and fcieiiceswith ardour } 
** and, whether they chofe the profeffion of armsy 
*• or applied themfelves to the laws or eloquence^ 
** that they might addift themfelves Iblely to their 
^* profeffion, and the attainment of a perfedtioa 
** in that alone. 

" But, * in thefe days^ no fooner is a child bom« 
*' but he is given to fome Greek (lave, with a fer- 
•* vant or two more to attend her, of the meaneft 
^' and moft ufelefs fort in the family. At this ten« 

* At Dtinc hattis infaris delegatus Gneculae aficui aifciHs, cut 
adjungitur iinu» atit alter ex omnibus fervis plerumque vtliifimuif 
Bcc cuiqvam ferio mimfterid accommodatus. Horum fabulis 5f 
enoribut tenrfi ftatitn Sc nides animi imbuuntur* Nee quifquam m 
tota domo penfum habet quid coram infantef domino aut dfcat, attt 

eiat ! quandoetiam ipii parentesnecprobitati nequemodefti»parvu<# 
aifuCTaciant, fed lafciviae Sc libertati : per quae paulatim tropu* 
dentia irreplt, & fui alienlque conteinpttis. tani vero propria 8c 
j^ccttliaria Imjus arbis yitk poene in utero matns coticipi mthi ?iden^ 
tur» htftrionalis favor, & giadiatorum equorumque ftudia. Quibut 
occupams & obfeflus animus quantulum loci bonis artibus relin- 
qui ? quotumquemque in veneris qui donii quidquam aliud loqua-^ 
tof ' qvos< alios adoIe(centuionim (ermoncs excipimuft, fi quaii<fo 
tui itoria intravimus ? Gi/« 29. 

Vot. II. - Q^ !• dcr 



*• der age, fufccptiblc of all impreffions, he hears 
** nothing but the frivolous, and often loofe and 
^ abJindoned, ftories of the towcft domdKcs, 
** Nofte of them havr the leaft regard for what 
** they fay or do before their yo\mg tfiaftcr. And 
*' indeed, what dttemion of thiat kind can be €x- 
^^ ptefted from them, i^ilft theparcntJthcmfehrcs 
*• scecroftom their chtWten, not to modefty and good 
** Ttianilefs, btit to every kind of freedom and 
*• licchtioufneft : from whence en&es by degrees 
•* an air of dedarcd impudence, void of regard 
*^ either for thcmfelves or others. There arc, be^ 
•* fides this, tertain vices peculiar to this city, 
•* which fee^m aimoft to have been conceived with 
'* them in dieir mothers womb : fuch arc the taftc 
•* for theatrical Ihews, giadiaton, and chariot- 
•• fares. Are not thefe aimoft the only Ibbjcds of 
*' convetTation amongft young people, and indeed 
** alicoinpanTCS? Is it probiwc, that a mind in- 
•* tent upon, and in a manner bcficged by, thefc 
•• trifling amufements, fhoald be very capable rf 
*• applying to fertous ftudicsP* 

Thefe two paflTages fuffice to give the reader fomc 
Idea of this work, and to make him r^rct that it 
is not come down entire to us. 
• This dialogue nnay be divided into three parts. 
Thefirft iritroduccs an advocate and a poet con- 
tending upon the pre-eminence of their rcfpe&ivc 
f^rts, and enlai^ging in praife of them, the one of 
* doquence, and the other of poetry. The fecond 

part is %- fpeech of the fame advocate, whom die 
author calis A per, tn favour of the orators of kis 
times againft the antients. He lived in the rcign 
of Vefpafian, and was at the head of the bar. The 
third part of the work is an inquiry into the caiifes 
of the fall or corruption of eloquence. The 
Speakers are MeiTala, Secundus, Maremus, and 
^per. All that Secundus, and part of what Ma- 
' ' tcrhus, 
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ttrous, faid^ is loit; which makes a great chafiri; 
in the work, wichouc mentioning feverai other de^* 

C3L^ 1 N T I L I A I* : (Marcus PaKm ^ntiHaHusv)^ 

I ibaU^ recbice what I.h»ve to % ^x)n^ Quiixijiaff 
t» throe heada : Firft> I fhall relftte what 1% known 
^f Kis hiftery : Secondly » I fliall fpeak of. his YKH'k^- 
^id give the plan of ti::^ And^ laftly) I (hall .explaioi 
tbe method otinftru^ing youth ^od teaching rhcpOf 
fiCy aa pra£tiiied in bi3 time^ 

I. fyjbat is known, rf S^idUiwis bfftoryu 

It appears that QjiintiUan waa bom in the iecptxi 
year of the ^tnp^rox Claudius, which !$• the forty*- 
fecond of Jefus ChrilK Mr. Do4well conjefture^ 
tbia in his annals uponQuiotilian, who is my guido 
ia chronology as to i^hat relates, tp the birth, lire« -> 

Md employments of our rhetorician, which h^ htt 
^ifpoied in a very clear and probable. order. 

The place of his birth is difpuced* Mar^ fajr 
that he was a native of Calagurris, a ci(y qf Spaichi 
^ppathe Hd^becy now called Galakorra. Othcr^ 
beiie)i^, wicfe fufficient^ foundation, that h<$ W^s bor« 
aj JU^me^ 

. It is not certainly known whether he was the fon Scncc. 
or grandibn erf the orator Fabius, mentioned by J^ntrov. 
9efieca the father, and placed by him in the num- ^rLf^^ 
ber of thofe orators, whofe reputation dies witn 
tkem. / 

QuinttHan, without doubt, frequented the (chools 
of the rhetoricians at Rome, in which youth were 
taught eloquence* He u&d another more e&£tual 
method for the attainment of it, which was to 
make himfelf the difciple of the orators of the 
greaceft repucatipn. Domitius Afer held at that 

Qji time 
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time the firfl: rank amongft them. Quintilian did 
not content himfelf with hearing him plead at the 
bar } he often vifited him ; and that venerable <Ad 
mah^ though the admiration oF the age he lived in, 
<Ud not difdain to converfe with a youth, in whom 
he obferved great and very promifing talents. This 
important fervjce thofe, who are grown old with 
glory in this illuftrious profeflion, have in dieir 
power to render their juniors, efpecially when they 
nave quitted the bar for the fake of rerir^nent. 
Their* houfes may then become a kind of public 
ichools for the youth, who may addrefs themfelves 
to them, to be informed by what means they muft 
fucceed.. Quintilian knew how to improve Afer's 

food-will to his own advantage ; and it appears, 
y the queftions he propofed to him, that he had 
in view the forming of his tafte and judgment by 
thefe converfations. He f aflced him one day 
which of the poets he thought came neareft (fomer. 
Qnmtu. Virgil^ fays Afer, is the fecond^ bui much neanr the 
l'^^<^^^^'firfi than the third. He had the grief to fee thb 
' great man, who had fo long done honour to the 
bar, furvtve his own reputation, from not having 
known how to apply the wife advice of J Horace, 
and from having chofen rather to fink under the 
weight of his fiindlion than retire, as he is re^ 
proached; malle eum deficere^ quim tkfinert. Dooii* 

* Ereqnentabunt ejus domtim optimi juvenes more vetnun, ft 
vcram dkendi viam velut ex oraculo petent. Hos ille.fonnabi^ 
quail eloquentise pai^ens. ^intii, ]. ii. c. xx. 

' t Utar verbis iifdetn aa« ex Afro Domitio javenit accepi : qui 
inxhi intemgantiy quern Honiero credere maxiine accedere j Seouo* 
duty iDquUy eft ViigiUus, propioruoieo pnaio quam tcttio. i^ui* 
///. 1. xo. c. X. , 

} Solve fenefcentem mature fanut eqiiuxn, ne 
Peccet od extremum ridendus, 6c Slia ducat. 

PruJnt difmifs the c^urftrfrom tte ratt, 
Lefi age md tn-ohn wwd iu youth difgr4U0m 

tius 
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tius Afer died in the 59th year of the Chriftian ^ra^ 
ihe fame year that Juvenal was born. 

Two years after, Nero fent Gaiba governor in- An. j, C. 
to Hifpania Tarraconcnfis, It is believ^ that Quin- *': 
tilian followed htm thither, and that, after having 
taught 'rhetoric, and exercifed the profeflion of an 
advocate during upwards of feven years, he return* 
cd to Rome with him. 

It was about the end of this year that Galba was An. j. c. 
declared emperor, and Quinulian opened a fchool ^'* 
of rhetoric at Rome. He was the Brfl: who taught 
it there by public authority, and with a falary fron> 
the ftate ; for which he was indebted to Vefpafian. 
For, according to * Suetonius, that prince was t&e Sueton. la 
&rft that aifigiKd the rhetoricians, both Greeks and ^^P-^-xs« 
Romans, penfions out of the public treafury, to 
die amount of twelve thoufand five hundred livxes^ Abntteod. 
Before this eftablifhment therf were mafters who/^^* 
taught it without being authorifed by the public, 
Befides the penfions received by thefe rhetoricians 
from the (late, the fathers f paid a fum for the 
ioftruftion of their children, which Juvenal thought 
very fmall in comparifon with thofe they expended 
OQ trivial occafions. For, according to him, no- 
thing coft a father lefs than his ion, though he re- 
gretted every thing expended on his education: 
Kes nulla tmnoris Conftahi patri quam fiUus. This 
Ibm amounted to two hundred and fifty liviea : 
Dm/eftercia. Quintilian was public profeflbr of 
rhetoric twenty years with univerfal applaufe. 

He exercifed, at the fame time, and with the fame 
fuccefs, the funftion of an advocate, and aKrquired 
alio great reputation at the bar. When the diSe- 

* Primus e fi(co Latinit Gi«ci(que rhetorilnu annua centcna con- 
lUniit. 

f Hot inter fumptns feftertia Qnintiliano 
Ut multum duo fufllicient. Kes nulla minoris 
Conftabit pa^rl ^uam Alius. 

7»v. Sat 7. I. 3. 

Q 3 rent 
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Quint.1.4- lent parts of^ caufe were diftributcd. tx> diffefen^ 
^' *' pleaders, as was the cuibom of oid, he was gene- 
rally chofen to ftate or open themacoerof it, which 
IJ. 1. 6. requires great method and perfpicuity. He excelled 
^'*' aifo in the art of moving the paffions; and he* 
confelles, with that modeft freedom natural to him, 
that he was often feen^ in pleading, not only to flied 
tears, but to change countenance, turn pale, and 
exprefs all the figns of the moft lively and finoere 
affliction. He does not deny but it was to this u« 
lent that he owed his reputation at the bar. And 
indeed ic is <:hie% by this charaAer, that an orator 
diftinguifhes himfelf, and conciliatfs all the fuf* 
frages in his favour. 

We fhall foon fee how weilx}ualified he was to 
inftrivS: youth, and in what manner he acquired the 
love and efteem of every body on that aocoun^ 
Amongft the many illuftrbusdifciples that fre- 
quented hisi fchool, Pliny the younger did him 
malt honour, by the beauty of his genius, the ele- 
gance and ibiidity of his ftile, the admirable fwcet* 
fiefs of his difpofition, his liberality to men of learnv 
ing, and his peculiar warmth of gratitude for bis 
•mafter, of which he afterwards gave him a moft 
iiluftrious proof. 

. After having devoted entirely twenty years to the 
ln{tru6Uon gf youth in the fchool, and the defence 
of clients at the bar, he obtained the emperor Do- 
mitian's permiflTion to quit both thofe equally ufc- 
Q^int. ful and laborious employments. Inftruftcd by the 
j,ia.c.ii.. fad example of his mailer Domitius Afer, he be» 
lieved ift proper to think of a retreat, before it be- 
<:ame s^bfolutt;ly neceifary -, and that he could not 
puc a more graceful period to his labours, than by 

* Haec difTimulanda mihl non fuenmt, quibus, ipfr, quantum 
cumque fum aut fui, (nam peiveniHe me ad aliquod r.omen ingroif 
^redo) frequcnier motus fum lit mc non laci-yma: ibium dcprehendc^ 

renouncing 
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seiuKincing theni» at ^ time when h^ fhoul^ be re- 
^^t^d: Hon^iffimum finem putabanm defiuere du^^ 
4tfiderarmur\ whereas Domitius chql^ rather t9 
fink under the weight of his profe(][ion, than t9 
lay it down. It was upon this occafion that he * *^ 
g^ves wife advice fio his brpch?en the pleaders, * ^Ifc . 
0'ator^ iay& he, if he wo^dd take my opinion^ would 
fiimd a rarea^ befrre he fell inid the fnares of a^e^ 
find gfiin the ff(rt^ wbilft ids veffcl was found and i» 
■g^d condition. ^ . 

Quintiiian, however, 4t that time, was qnly f^ An. j. c. 
or fcven and forty years old, a florid and robui^ *^* 
time of life. Perhaps his long application hac} 
begun to impair his health. However that we|^ , 

Jiis was not a leifure of indolence and floth, but 
of aftivity and ardour, fo that he became in fom? 
meafur^ Hill mpre ul^ful to the public than h€ ha^ 
ever been by all his paO: labours. For indeed the 
latter were confined within the narrow bounds of 
a oeruin number of perlons and ye^r^ ; 'whereas 
.the works, which were the fruit of his retirement, 
have inftruded all ages: and. we may fay, thac 
Quintilian's fchool has continued the fchool of 
jpiankind from his death, and ftill continues to r^ 
found with the admirable precepts he has left us 
tipon eloquence. > ^ 

He began by compofing a treatife upon the caufjis An. j. c. 
of the corruption of -eloquence^ the lofs of which ican *'* 
never be fufficiently regretted. It undoubtedly is 
not the piece (till extant undej: the title of ^ dialogue 
upon the orators. 

At the time when he began this work, he loft Q««tii. 
the yoiingeft of his two fons only five years of age : ("5/^°*' 
and fome months after a fuddcn death deprived 
him of his wife, who was only nineteen years old, 
and even ibmething lefs. 

• Anteqtiam in has aetatis veniat infidias, receptui canct, & in 
^rtum Integra nave pervcnict. * flumt. 1, iz. c. x x. 

0^4 Some 
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An. J. C. Some time after, at the follicitacion of his friends,' 
^* he began his great work, ^he Inftitutioms Oratoru^^ 

oonfifting of twelve books : of which. I (hall ^ve 
an account in the fequel. 
Ab. J.c. He had finilhed the firft three books of it, when 
Ouintii iii^^^ emperor DoRtitian committed the two young 
^=boeni. princes, his great nephews, whom he defigmd for 
^•4- .his fucceflbrs, to his care. They were the grand* 
1^^* '" fens of his filler DomitiUa, whofe daughter, named 
%x i5« alfo Domicilla, had married Flavius Clemens, the 
emperor's cqufin^german, by whom (he had thoie 
two princes. This was a new motive to him for 
redoubling his application to complete his work. 
His own words deferve repeating, the paflage be- 
ing remarkable. " * Hitherto'% fays he, addref* 
fing himfelf to Vi&orinus, to whom he dedicates 
this piece, '^ I wrote only for you and me ; and 
** confining thofe inftruftiqns to opr own houfes, 
^* when the public did not think fit to apfMDve 
^* then), 1 thought mylelf too happy that they 
" might be ufeful to your fon and mine; but fincc 
•* the emperor has vouchfafcd to charge me with 
** the education of his nephews, Ihould lefteem 
^ as I ought the approbation of a God, and know 

* Adhuc velut ftudia inter nos confercbamus ; &, fi parum noftim 
inftitutio probarctur a ceteruy contenti fore dqmeftico ufu videbamor, 
pt tui mei(]ue Rlii difciplinam forroare fatis putaremus. Cum ver5' 
mihi Domitianus Aueuftna ibroris fuse nepotum delegayerit curaiby 
Bon fatit honoreiji judiciorum coelellium inteiligain, xiifi ex hoc 
fiuoque onerts, magnitudinero metiar. Quis. enlin mihi \vtL mores 
excoiendi fjt modus, ut cott non immerito pix^baverit fan^iffimua 
penfor ? ^ut ftudia, Ae fefellilfe in his videar Piincipem, ut in Gm- 
nibus, ita io eicx^uentia qupque emincntiffimum ? Quod fi nemo nu- 
ratur Poetas maximos ikpe feciife, ut non folum initiis opetum fuo- 
X^m Mufas invocarent, fed provc£lt quoqiie longius, cum ad aiiqoem 
gi-aviorem locum vcniiTer.t, repeterent vota| & velut nova precatioo^ 
pterentur: mihi quoque profe^o poterit ignofci, fi, quod initio, 
cum prtmum bans materiam inchoavi, non feceriai, nunc omnet in 
auxiiium deos, ipfumque imprimis, quo neque praefentius aJiuilff 
fieque ftudiis magis propitium numen eft, invocero \ ut, quantum 
po^js expe^lationis adjecit, tantum ingenii arpircc, dextcrque ac 
yolens addt, & me, qualeip e^e credidit, faciat. 

" ' ' ^' the 
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^^ the value of. the honour he has conferred upon 
^^ me, it I did not mealure the greatnefs of my 
^^ undertaking by that idea. And indeed, in whac^ 
** ever manner I confider it, whether in regard to 
^^ manners, or on the fide of knowledge and arc, 
i^ what ought 1, not to do, codeferve theefteem 
*^ of fo lacred a cenfor ; a prince, in whofe perfoa 
^* fupreme eloquence is united with fupreme pow- 
" er ? If then we are not furprifed to lee the moft 
** excellent poets, not only invoke the mufes at 
^^ the beginning of their works, but again implore 
^' their aflliUnce, whenever in the courfe of it 
*' ibme new important objedt arifes to be treated 
^^ on ^ with how much greater reaibn ought I to be 
** pardoned, it what I did not at firft I now do^ 
^^ and call all the gods to my aid, particularly 
^' him» under whofe aufpices I write from hence** 
*^ forth, and who, more than all the reft, prefideg 
^' over ftudy and fcience ? May he then be propi- 
^^ tious to me; and proportioning his graces to the . 
*^ high id^ he hath given of me, in a choice fi> 
'^ glorio(2s and fo difficult to fuftain, may he in*- 
'^ fpire ipy mind with the force and elevadon it 
^* wants, and render me fuch as he hath believed 
^^ me. Et me^ quakm ejfe credidit^ fadat.*^ 

It muft be confeiled, that there is in this com- 
pliment abundance of wit, lofunefs, and grandeur, 
dpecially in the thought with which it concludes : 
And render me fuch m be batb believed me. But is it 
poiTible to carry .flattery and impiety to a greater 
height, than to tr^at a prince as a God, who was 
a monfter of vice and cruelty. Nor am I evep fure 
whether the la(t thought be fo juft as it is fhining : 
And render meftub as be bos believed me. He was not 
fuch then in reality : and how came this pretended 
god to believe he was i Again, if, inftead of ex* 
tolling the regularity and purity of his manners, he 
l^a^ cQptented himfelf with enlarging upon his elo^ 

cjuence^ 
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qoence, and the other talents cf the mmd upon 

which he valwd himietf, the flattery had been Ids 

lib. xo. ^kUoQSr He praifes him in another place in the 

^*'' 4atne manner, where be prefers him abo^e all 

other poets; at which thne it is very likely, that 

ite oonfular ornaments weit conferred upon Quin- 

' ^ian. 

The care of the yonng princes education, with 
which Qttintiiian was charged, did not hinder him 
Qsintil. in&om Working tipon his bock, the h/tiMiMts Or a- 
Prooem. ^^f^e^ His regard &r his only fiirviving fim, whole 
happy genhis and ^poGtion merited his whole cen- 
deraels and attention, was a powerful moti^ with 
him for haftening that work, which he coofidered 
as the moft vakabk part of the inheritance he 
ibouldleaire him; in order, fays hehimfelf, chat, 
if ^ny unforeseen accident fliould deprii^ that dear 
chi]d of hifi^ father, he might, even after hts death, 
ferve hinr as a guide and prasc^tor. 
An. J. C. ConanuaUy filled thefeft>i>e with the thought and 
9^' ^apprehenfion of his mortality, he laboured night 

^nd day upon his work -, and had already finiflied 
' «he lifth book of it, when an early death robbed 
Mm of that daiiifig child, in whom his whole joy 
and confolation was centered. IZhis was to him, 
^JktJt the lofs he had dready Aaftained of his young- 
tcft fon, a new ftroke of thunder, that entirdy over- 
whelmed him with anguiih and aflfliftion. His 
'grief, or rather defpair, vented itfelf in complaints 
and repo^ches againft die gods themlelves, whom 
he loudly accufcd of injuftice and cruelty 5 decla- 
ring, that it was plain, ajfter fo cruel and imjuft a 
treatment, which neither himfelf nor his children 
bad deferved, that there was no providence to fii* 
^ pcrintend affairs bdow. 

. Difcourfes of this kind fhew, in a dear light, 
what even the moft perfed: probity of the Pagans 
was : for I do not know whether all antiquity can 

inftance 
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infiance one mtn of a more humane^ iteafonible, 
wife, and vktuous charader than Quiiitilian, acf 
cording to the rules of Paganifm. His booka 
abound with excellent maxiqis upQ^ the eduoadoa 
of children, upon t^ care which parents tx^t to 
take to. preferve tbpm from the daagers and corv 
rupcion of the worlds upon the attention maftcoi . - . *. 
ought to hav^ that the precious de;poflt of innoi- 
cence remain unblemiHied in them, upon the gene- 
rous difintereftednds incumbent upon peribos m • ' 
power, and, laftly^ upon the sed and love, for 
juilice and the public good. 

His grief had been very juft, if attended with 
moderation : for never did a child xkferve more to 
be regretted than this. Befides die graces of naoort 
fuid ex^rior attributes, a charming tone of voices 
an amiable phy0(^nomy> with a fiirprifing facility 
io pronouncing the Greek and Roman langnage^ . 
as if he had been born to excel equally in riiem 
both, he had themoft happy difpofttion that could 
be defu«d for the fciences, united with a tafte and 
inclinatk>n for ftudy that aftooiflied his teachcru 
JBut the qualities of his heart were ftill more exv 
craordinary than thofe of his head. Quinblal^ 
who had known abundance of youth, declares with 
an oachy that he had never feen fo much probiiy 
.of inclination, goodntfsof foul, itweetnefsof tem> 
«per, and elegance of mind, as in this dear dhild. 
in an illnefs of eight months comimiance, he fhew*- 
ed an evennefs and conftancy of mind, that his 
.phylicians coukl never fufficiently adnaire, oppofing 
fears and pains with furprifing foftitudt, and, upon 
the point of expiring, confoling his father, and en^* 
deavouring to prevent his tears.' What a misfor^ 
tune was if that fo many fine qualities were loft ! 
But what a (hame and reproach were It for Chriflian 
♦children to be lefs virtuous ! 

After 
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After having abandoned his ftudies for ibaie 
time, Quincilian, having recovered himfelf a liak, 
iciiimed his work y for which, he fays, the public 
ought to have the more favourable opinion of hioi, 
«s trom thenceforth he laboured no longer for him- 
ielf, his writings, as well as fortune, being to pa&^ 
An. j.c. away to ftrangers. He at length' finifhed his plan 
^1* in twelve bo^^. It colt him little more than two 

T?yph. ycai^ • of which befides he had employed a great 
part, not in adtually compofing, but in preparing, 
and coUefting all the matter of which it was to 
confift, by the perufal of abundance of authors, 
who had treated on the fame fubjeA. And we 
have feen how many afflidions and melancholy af- 
iairs he had upon his hands, during that time. It 
is aftoniflung, and almoft incredible, how fo perfeft 
a work could be compofed in fo fliort' a fpace. 
His^defign was to follow the advice of Horace, 
who, in his art of poetry, recommends to authors 
the: not being in too much hafte to publilh their 
writings. Accordingly he kept his by him, in or- 
der to revife them at his leifure with cooler thought, 
ID give time to the firft emotions of felf-love and 
the complacency people always have for their own 
produdlions to cool; and to examine them no longer 
with the fond pcepofleflion of an author, but with 
the temper and impartiality of a reader. He could 
not lonff refift the eager defire of the public to have 
his works, and was in a manner reduced to abandon 
tiiem to it, contenting himfelf with wilhtng them 
fuccefs, and recommending to his bookfeller to 
take great care that they weit exaft and corred. 
It muft have been at leaft a year before they could 
be in a condition to appear. We are obliged to 

* Ufus deinde Horatii con(t]io»qui in arte poetica fbadet^ ne pne- 
cipitctur editioy nonumque prematur in annum \ dabam its otium^ ut« 
refrigerato inventionis amore, diligentius repetltos tanquam le^lor 
perpendereiD, 

the 
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die Abbe Gedoyn for having inabled the public to 
judge of the merit of this author, by the tranfla* 
uaa he has publilhed of his works. 

Mr. Dodwell believes, it was about this time An. j. a 
that<2uiAtilian, being no longer empbyed in com-* 94* 
pofing his great work, which he had lately finilh* 
cd, thought of a feconid * marriage, and accord* 
ingly elpoufed the grand-daughter of Tutilius, aa 
Pliny the younger calls him. He had ^ daughter 
by her about the end of this year: 

Domitian, notwichftanding his pretended divinity. An. ;. C. 
was killed in his palace by Stephanus, who had put 9^* 
himfelf at the head of the confpirators. That em- 
peror had caufed Flavius Clemens, then conful, to be 
put to death, and had banifhed his niece Flavia Do* 
mitiila, thf wife of Clemens. He had alfo banifhed 
St Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of 'one of the ^ 

fame confuPs fi0sers. All tbele perlbns fullered for 
the faith in Jefus Chrift. The death of Clemens 
haftened that of Doipitian, either through the hor* 
ror and fear it gave every body, or becaufe it ani- 
auted Stephanus s^ainft him, whoivas the freed- 
man and fteward otDomitilla, the wife of Clemens; 
of whofe eftate he was obliged to give an account, 
and was accufed of malverfation in that refpeft. 
Nerva fucceeded Domitian, and reined only fix* An. j.c. 
teen months and fome days. Trajan, whom he 9s- 
had adopted, was his fucceflbr, and reigned twenty 
years. 

Nothing is known of Quintilian from the death 
of Domitian, except the marriage of his daughter, 
admitting he had one. When ihe was of age to 
marry, he gave her to Nonius Celer. Pliny figna- 
lifed himfeif, on this occafion, by a generofity and 
gratitude, which, in^.my opinion, do him more ho- 
nour than his writings, excellent as they are. HA 
had ftudied eloquence under Quintilian. The 

* This ftcQttd mfrriage is tnt artain, buifiemt very frohahk. . ' 

works 
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iM>ii(» he ba$ left us fujScientty prore, that he wa^ 
a-diftfple worthy of ib great a maftsr : but the foi« 
lowing faft no lefs demotes the goodnefs of his heait^ 

r : * ^mA the r^nhemferanc^ he conftandy retained of the 
fervice9 be had reeelvod frofA Mm. As feoa as he 
knew that Qointilian intended to tnaPFy his cfaugfa- 
tet) he dio«ght it tncurnbene on him to exprefy 
Ms gpadtude tor his nddfter by a fmall prefent. The 
' dMS^il4y was to make hitn* accept it. He^ wrote 
hini a letter upon that head, that can never be fuf* 
^ ficiendy admired for ica art and delicacy, of which 
I ibaM infert a tfanflationL in this place. 

Ptin^^s letter to ^intilian. 

*^^ Tbottgh the mederaftion of your xmtA » 
^ very gjMat, and you hav^ educated your daughter 
^^ a& faecomea Quiotitiaa'a doughtier, and the grand« 
5* da«ighicr i£ Tudiius : howevei?, aa ihe is about 
^^ to mafry Nonius Cder, a peciba of diftin&ioD^ 
*^ whoib employm/ents in the ftace impoie a kind 
*^ of necd&ty ufiDfi him of appearing with fplen-» 
?^ dor, it ia prc^r, that ifae fiiould adapt hef 
^^ dreia and equipage to the rank of her hufband. 
^^ Thefe exterior things indeed add nqdiing so our 
•*. dig^ity> they however exprefs and adorn it. I 
** IcMiw hqw very rich you are in d*e goods of the 
^^ nuod, and that you are oauch lela lo in thofe of 
** fortune 'than you ought to be. Let me claim 

* C^amrU & ipf« fit conttnentiflimtis, & filnm toan ha inaitn- 
trisi utdecebat filiam ti!am^ Tutilii neptem : cum tam^n fitaup- 
twa hoReAiifim) viro Nonio Celeri^ cui ratio civilium officioi-um 
nccf ffit^t^m quondam oitoris imponit; debet, recviidam conditidnef 
madtu yefte« coraitatu aueeri : quibus non quidem augetur digni- 
tas, oroatur tamen & inftruitur. Te poiTo animo beatlmmum, mo- 
dicum, fiuukatihus fcio. Itaque partem oneiii tui mihi r^ndico, Sc^ 
tanquam paiens alter puellae nofti^^ confero q^inq\la^nta miliia 
numoium : plus collaturus, nifi a verecundia tua fbU mediocri* 
late mumikuH impjetraii poiie confidcrem, ne rccufares. Vale. 

" therefore 
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*• therefore a part in your cbligationSy. and, as an- 
**- other father, give our dear daughter fifty thou- Jhia 
" fend feftertia, (12,500 livres) to which I A^W j^^ 
** add. If I was not aflured, that the mediocrity oi^^^" 
*• the prefcnt is the fole means to prevail upott 
•* your modcfty to accept it." Adieu. 

This letter of Pliny's has one clrcumftance in it 
very much for Quintilian's honour: that after 
having publicly employed twenty years with fur- 
prifing reputation and fuccefs, as well in inflrufting 
youth as pleading at the bar *, after having long 
refided in the court with young princes, the educa- 
tion of whom ought to have given him, ,and unr 
doubtedly did give him, great credit with the em- 
peror; he had made no great fortune, and had 
always remained in a laudable mediocrity. A fine 
example, but unhappily very f^ldom imitated 1 

Juvenal however intimates that Quindlian was SM.7«l-$» 
very rich, and that he had a confiderable number 
of forefts, from whence, no doubt, arofe a very 
great revenue : 

Unde igitur tot 
.^uintilianus haiet faltus ? 

Thefe riches muft neccflarily have . been of later 
date than the time vhen Pliny made Quintilian the 
prefent we have mentioned. Ht is believed, that, if 
real, they were the efFeft of the liberality of Adrian, 
when he attained the empire, for he declared hinv- 
fclf the proteiftor of the learned. Quintilian was An. J. C. 
then fevcnty-fix years old. It is not known whether ***• 
he lived long after, and hiftory tells us nothing of 
his death. 
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IL fbe flan and cbaratler o/^ntilian*s rbeioric^ - 

The rhetoric of Quintilian, intitled Jn/iitutunus 
OratorU, is the mod complete antiquity has left us. 
His defign in it is to form the perfcft orator. He 
begins with him in his cradle and from his birth, 
and goes on with him through all the ftages of life 
to the grave. This rhetoric corififts ot twelve 
books. In the firfl: he treats of the mariner in 
which childreh fhould be educated from their earlic^ 
infancy; front whence he proceeds to grammar. 
The fecond lays down rules to be obfcrvcd in the 
Tchools of rhetoric, and folves feveral queftions ia 
regard to the art itfelf, as whether it be a icieiice, 
whether ufeful, &c. The five following books 
contain the rules of invention and difpofition. The 
eighth, ninth, and tenth books include all that re- 
lates to elocution. The elevf^nth, after a fine chapter 
upon the manner of fpeaking with propriety as aa 
orator, de apte dicendo^ treats of memory ai>d pro- 
Dunciatioii. In the twelfth, which is perhaps the 
fineft of them all, Quintilian lays down the pef- 
fonal qualities and obligations of an advocate, as 
fuch, and with regard to his clients; when he 
ought to quit his profeffion ; and how employ his 
retirement. 

One of the peculiar charaftcrs of Quintilian's 
rhetoric is, its being written with all the art, ele- 
gance, and energy of ^ftile it is poITible to imagine. 
He * knew, that precepts, when treated in a nakedf 
fimple, and fubtile manner, are only proper to dry 
up the fources of the mind, and, if I may ule the 
exprelllen; to make a difcpurfe lean and languid, by 

* Plenimque nudse fll« sites ,nifnia fubtiittatis afieftati one, frfttt- 
glint atque toncidunt quicquid eft in oratione generofius^ & omn^em 
luccom ingenii bibunt, & gfla detegunt : quae, ut effe & aftringi 
aenrit fuit debentj iic coipore operienda fuat. ^imil, in Prvam, 
U a. 

depriving 
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depriving it of ali grace and beauty,* and leaving 
U nothing but nerves and bones, more like a fkele- 
tbn than k healthy and n^ttiral body. * He there- 
fore endiayoured to intftxiuee into his Inftitlitions 
all the ornament And* tffegande of which fuch a 
work was fufceptiblc ; nor, as he fays himfelf, 
"With'the view of difplayihg his wit, (for he could 
have chofeh a far more fruitful fubjedt fOr that 
purpofe) but that youth, from the attrition of 
pleafure, might apply themfelves with more ardoor 
to the reading and ftudying of his precepts, which 
"without grace and ornament, Could not fail, in of- 
Tending the delicacy of their ears, to diiguft alio 
their minds. Accordingly we find in his writings 
a richnefs of thoughts, exprefllons, images, and 
clpecially compatifons, which a lively imagination^ 
adorned with a profound knowledge of nature, 
continually fupplies, without ever exhaufting itfelf, 
or falling into difagfeeable repetitions* : com pari- 
Ions, * which throw fuch a fulnefs of light and 
beauty into precepts, often obfcure and difguftlng 
in themfelves, as give them a iquite different fpiric 
and effeft. 

The f principal end of Quintilian, in his rheto- 
ric, was tto oppofe the bad tafte of eloquence that 
prevailed in his time, and revive a manner of 
thinking and judging more fouhd and fevere, and 
"more conformable to the rules of the elegance of 
nature. Seneca had contributed more than any 
•other author to vitiate and corrupt the judgment 

* In ceteris admifcere tentavimus aliquid nitoris^ non jaflandi in- 
^enii grada (Hamque in id eligi materia poterat uherior) red ut hoc 
ip(b alliceremus magis juveotutem ad cognitionem eorum quae ne- 
'teffaria ftodiis arbitrabaniur> fi, dufli jucunditate aliqua 1e6lionis» Ir- 
|bentius difcerent ea, quorum ne jejuna atque arida traditio avei te- 
net animosy & aures (prsfertim tarn delicatas) raderet, yerebamur. 
'fuifttil, I. 3. c. I. > 

f (^pd accidit mihi, dum corruptum & omnibus vitiis fradunt ' 
icendi gen'us revocare ad feveriora judicia cgctendo. Huinik. 

ID. c. I. 

Vol. 1L R of 
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ofthe Rom.ah youth, aad to feblHtute, m the |>1a&b 
of that maoly and foTid eloquence which had pith 
Vailed till his time, the prettinefles, if I may te 
allowed to call tHem ib^ of a itile fuifeited wiitfi 
ornaments^ glittering thoughts, quaint conceits^ 
antithefes, and points Ht perceived aright, thi^ 
his ^ works Woold never pkafe thofc who admired 
the antients z (or which reafon he never cealeid to 
fpeak ill of, and difcredit, diem, even the authors 
who were moft efteemed, as Cicero and Vir^k Bi 
confequence of this cohdu6t enfued an almolt urn- 
verfal contempt for them ; to that, whim Qwiitt- 
lian began to teach, he found no author but Se* 
neca in the hands oJF youth. He did not endea* 
vour abfolutely to exclude him, but could nbc 
TuBer hfs beii^ preitirfed to writers of incomparably 
greater n^rit. 

Fof the reft we ought not to Ix fufprifed that 
. this bad tiafte made fo rapid a progrels in lb Ihort 
a time : which is indeed no more than what ufually 
happens. There wants but a !ingle pedfon of a 
certain charader to vitiate all tht reft, and to cor- 
rupt the* language of a whole nation. Such was 
<^!ntii. iSeneca. I omit Ipeaking in this place of the other 
ihid* qualities, for which' he was admired: an happy 
and univerfal genius ^ a vaft extent of knowle^gr; 
a profound erudition in philofophy ; and a mi^a- 
lity abounding with the jufteft and moft folid prin- 
ciples. To fceep within the bounds of my iubjeft, 
he had an eafyana exuberant wit, a fine and rich 
imaginadoQ, a fliining facUiry in bis compo(mons» 
lb! id thdttghts, cxpreffions curious and RiH of ener- 
gy, if^ith happy and ii>rightly tutns and conc^ts. 

• Turn aunm tbiM hk feii m mamhm sdoleiceiitnta Mr. 
Qnem non equidem omnino conabar excutere, fed pbddnbtfs ftit- 
itiri libn ffnebatfiy qu^sitte non ckAitertit inedlbrfr, c«in iimnfibi 
odDicTts geaem, ptacei'e fe in dic«nio pofle iii»>^(fupibct ittt^>kK»tm, 
<iiiEJerei. JbiU, 

Buti 
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But,' as to his^ftile, it was alcnoft vicious in ail Its 
.paitfi) aod fo much the more dangerous, as it was 
gil over JuKuriant with charming faults and beau^ 
lifu! defe&s. 

This floiid ftik^ this tafte for point and quaint- 
nclS) the more dangerous as the more eafy and af- 
&Aii^> and therefore the more conformable to the 
cbaniAer of youth, fooa feized the whole city. Ic 
became f neceflary that every proof and every pe- 
riod ihould conclude with fome glittering thought, ' 
or fiagular and fgrprifing cum, to ftrike the ear, 
^muSt particular actentioo» and ia fome meafure 
claim applaufe. 

^Quintilian believed himfelf obliged to attack this 
hid ttfte with the utmoft vigour; which he 6^ '^ ,^ 
alflioft throughout his whole work, by laying ckrvefi, '[ 
upon the model of the antients, the principl^ ,^af 
cue and folid eloqiaence. It is not, as he dftejEii 
declares, and as his ftile fufficiently fhews, beca^^r . 
be WHS an enemy to die beauues and graces of dit-^c^' - 
iXMirfe. JHeconfeffesVthat Cicero himfelf, tode- ^^ 
fend hisdients, employed not only ftrong but ihin- 
iflg arms -, and diat in the caufe of Cornelius Balbus, 
in which he was often interrupted by the applaufes, 
and univeiial clapping of hands of his aiudicors, 
fublioiicy, pomp, and gUtter of eloquence occa- 

* Sed In eloquendo comipta {^cmaucy.atque eo pcrnicio/i/nmay 
quo4 abundant dulcibus vitiis. Velies eum fuo ingenio dixifle^ 
uietto fidicio. 

t hbint iiivA Tolunt, yK omnie locut, omnia ienfus in fine ler- 
monis feriat aurem. Turpe autesi ac prope nefas ducunt rei})irare 
td)o ioco mii actlamationem non peticrit. SlnintiL 1. S. c. 5. 

X Nee fortibus inodo fed etiam fulgentibus annis praeliatus in 
ciufa eft Ctcero CorAelii : qui non afleciitus efTet docendo Judicem 
CBBtvsi, & tttiliter demnm ac latin^ peifpicu^ue dicendo, ut po- 
pulus Romanus admirationem fuami non acclamatione tantum, fed 
«tiaMi filatifu conBteretur. Sublimitas profcflo, & magnificentJaf 
jk nltor, ic audtoritas expi*enat ilium fragorem— —Sed ne caufse qui < 
dem parum confert bic orationia omatus. Nam qui libenter audi- 
ui(ity & magis attendunt, & facilius credunt, pleiximque ipfa de<- 
laAatione capiuntur, nonnupquam ipfa admlratipne aufeiaintur. 
'^nHdH. 1. %, c. 3. 

R 2 ficned 
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fioned thofe loud acclamations. He adds to th$s ji 
motive a very true and judicious reflefbioA, whi<ii j 
feems to regard only the orator'^ reputation : thiu is^ i 
that the beauty of fpeech conduces very much to I 
the fuccefs of a caufe^ becaufe thofe who hear with • 
-pleafure are more attentive, and become more iii- , 
clined to believe what they hear, won over as they 
arc by the charms of difcourfe, and fon)etime$ in a I 
manner borne away by the general admiration. 

Quintilian therefore docs not rejed ornaments : 
: but he infifts that * eloquence, which is an eneftiy 
to paint, and all borrowed graces, admits no drefi, 
but what is manly, noble, and majeftic. He coii- 
fents, that it ftiould fhine and be lovely, but from 
health, if 1 may be allowed theexpreffion, and that 
it Ihould owe its beauty folely to its natural vigour 
and florid complexion. He carries this principle 
'fo far as to fay, -f- that, were he to chufe, he Ihould 
•prefer tl^e rough, grofs force of the antients to the 
fludied and effeminate affeftation of the niodems, 
'But, fays he, there is in this point a cert^n n^an 
that may be obfei-ved, in like manner as there is 
.a neatnefs and elegance at prefent*in our tables and 
furniture, which is fo far from being reproveable, 
that we ought, to the utmolt of our power, to make 
•it become a virtue in the general acceptatioti. 
, We find, by rhe little I have related of Quinti- 
lian, how greatly ufeful the ftiidy of fuch a work 
may be to form the judgment of youth. It is no 
•lefs fo in refpeft to the manners. He has fcattered 
admirable maxims of that nature throughout his 

* Sed hit omatu«, (lepetam enim) Tirllis, furtis, & fan^^us fiCs 
ncc efteminatam levttatcm, necfuco emlnentem coloivni amet : fan- 
guine & viribus niteat. S^intti. iWd. 

t E^ fi Tscceflc fit, vctcrem ilium hoiTorem dicendi malim, quam 
ilVam novam licentiam. Sed patet media quaedam via: iicut in 
culm viftuque acceffit aliqiiis citra reprehenfionem nitori queoa, iicut 
pofTumus, adjiciimus viiiutibus. Ibid, c. 5. 

rhetoric. 
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rhfetoric. I have quoted part of them in my trea- 
life upon ftudy. 

But this fund of probity, fo worthy in itfelf of 
our higheft praifes^ is much difhonoured by our 
rhetorician's impious flatteries in regard to Domi« 
tian, and by his defpair on the death of his chil^ 
dren, that rofe lb high as to deny providence. This 
example, and many others of the like nature, in* 
ftrud us how to think of thefe Pagan virtues which 
were folely founded in felf-love, and of a religion 
that afibrded no refource againft the lofles and evils 
to which human life is continually expofed. 

III. Method of inftruSing youth in ^intiliatCs time. 

Before I conclude this article upon Quintilian, I 
ihall extraft from his writings part of what relates 
to the manner of teaching, as ufed at Rome, in 
his time. 

. It appears to have been a very ufual cuftom, at Quintil. 
Rome, not to begin the inftrudion of children tiUi- «•«. i. 
they were feven years old, becaufe it was believed, 
that before that age they had , neither fufficient 
ftrength of body nor extent of mind for learning. 

Quintilian thinks otherwife, and prefers the opi- ; 
nion of Chryfippus, who had compofed a treatife 
of confiderable extent, and in great efteem, upon- 
the education of children. Though that philofo- 
pher allowed three years to the nurfes, he was from 
that 'age for having them indujEtrioufly imbued 
wich good principles of morality, and formed in- 
fenfibly for virtue. Now, fays Quintilian, if from 
that early flate their manners may be cultivated,* 
what hinders but their .minds may alfo be improv- 
ed ? What is a child to do from the time he begins ^ 
to fpeak ? For undoubtedly he muft do fomething. 
Is it proper to abandon him entirely to the dif- 
gDUrfcs of women and men fervants ? At that age 

R 3 w 
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we know he is incapable either of pain& or applkai*' 
tion. Therefore this muft not be fo much a ftudy 
as a play, whereby thefe firft years of Inftncy, ull 
the feventh, which are generally loft, may be ufe- 
fully applied in teaching him a thoufand agreeable 
things within the reach of his capacity. 

-<5uintiK » They began with the ftudy of the Greek lan- 

!• I. c. J- guag^ : but that Df the Latin foon followed; from 
which time they cultivated both languages with 
equal application* This is not praAifed With fuffi- 
dent regularity amongfl the French, or indeed tbe 
Englijhy who feldom or never know their native 
tongue by principles. 

When children had learnt to read well, and to 
write corredcly, they were taught both the Latin and 
Greek grammars. 

They had for this end, private mafters who in- 
ftnu(^ed them at home,, and others who taught ia 

Ibid* the public fchools. Quintilian examines which of 
thefe two methods of teaching is the moft uicful ; 
and, after having attentively confidered die reafbns 
Qft both fides, he declares for the public fchools. 
Tbe chapter wherein he treats this queftioa, is one 
of the fineft parts of this work. 

I,, I. c«4. ' Grammar was not coniidered in thole times as 
a frivotous employment of little importance. . The 
Romaos iet an higher value upon it, and af^lied 
themiclves to it in a particular manner ; convinced^ 
that to propofe making a >progre& tn the fqiences, 
without the affiftance of grammar, is like intend* 
i^g to ereft a building without a foundation. 
They did not dwell upon minute things and fubtle* 
ties, which ferve only to cramp the genius, and 
make the mind dry and frigid \ they ftudied its 
principles^ and examined its reafons with care^ for 
there is nothing hyrtful in grammar, but. what ia 
ufcleft, 

Grammar, 
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Gmmmtr, thax b to ftjr, tk« sun «f wricapg ;(ikI Qe^o^i* 
fpwkiog carrc^y, WrM uf¥>i^ four principle*, ''^'^ 
rci^ auiquicy, ayt^qrity, md i^fcu QpiAtUlan 
faya m ikdmi able tbiog vpao Hm \9^ h^^ Tbi% 
W^^i^ ^GOOjdtfig tQ i^im* reqwM w ^«- 
naiioo, ti|d it U OGMflary qq de^pe pr^cifefy wh^( 
¥ir widorftaDd hy i(« Fpr» if wc tal^c Uf iS^r wh^t 
wi iee done by tbe geaerality of pwp^ tivs cpn- 
foqueocei wovdd be dangerous, qot wly w rf^ard 
to language t but, ^bafi i9 more nnporctnt, in rq- 
fpe& to Qianneca. For, i«y« b^ c:a9 it b« ei^pp^ 
aanoogft oien to f^ the generally follow or yfe 
wkac is beft, and accorditig to rule ? He repeats 
iarsral cyftoma very comquon in bis tiine, vfhidi 
ought Aoc to be confidered a^ u/^s, bpt as «bufM» 
though geoeraliy pra^ifed by the wholi? city« We 
fhall call ufe therefore, M i( rdaces tp lat}gU4g«, 
that which is received by the ^xtpfent of iuch as 
fpeak bcft; as, ia regard to maoner^, that 19 
u& which has the approbatipn of the good and 
worthy. 

The care of teaching children to read and write l. i.t. 5. 
corredly, and of learning them the principles of 
the Greek and Lado tpngues, was the firft but not 
the chief duty of granamarians* They added to 
this the reading and explication of the poets, which 
was of exceeding great extent, and required pro<^ 
fpuod erudition* They did not content themfelves 
with making children obferve the propriety and 

# Sfd huic ipCi neceifariuni eft judicium, conftituendumque im« 
]»rimis id ipfum quid Ht, quod' coniuetudinem vocemus. Quae, fi ey 
CO quod plures faciunt iiomen accipiat, periculofiillmuin dabit pr»- 
<3q>tiiin9 non ontioni modo, fed (quod piajus oil) vilae. Umie enim 
tsmtum boniy ut uluribus qux refla funt placeaut ? Igitur ut vclli, 
Sc comain in grndus frangere, 8c in balneis perpotare, quamlibet, haec 
invaferint civitatem, non erit confuetudo, quia nihil horuro caret 
reprehenfionei— -He, in loquendo, non, fi quid vitiosl n>itkis in* 
iedent, pro reguja fcrmonis accipicndum cm— —Ergo confuetudi- 
nem fermonis vocabo confenfum eruditorum j ficut vivendi, con- 
ienfum bononim. Lib. i . cap. 4. 

R 4 natural 
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natural fignification of wopcJs •, the difFcrent feet in 
tke conftfU(9:ion*of verfesj the turns and expref* 
. fions peculiar to poetry, with the tropes and figures. 
Thcf applied themfelves principally in ihcwing* 
what it was fteceflS»*y to remark in the oeconomy or 
conduct of a pie<!e, and the confiftency of its parts 
and charad^S^; ^h^t was fine in the thoughts aind* 
diftibn ; ^ and wherefore the ftile was fon)etimes 
flowing and liszuri^nc, and fometimes fuccind and 
concife. They made childltn alfo perfe3:lyac« 
quainted with whatever had any relationt^ in the 
poets, either to fable or hiftory, without however 
charging their . memories with any thing ufeleis. 
At leaft, thcfc are the rules ppefcribed by Quinti*' 
lian. He reckons it a f perfediioA, in a gramma^ • 
rian to be ignorant of certain things, which indeed 
do not deferve to be known - 

jLib.|.c.6. The grammarians begaji alfo to form vouth for 
compoficion, by making them write doicripdons, 

J" »• c. I, fables, and more cxtenlive narrations* They fome- 
times made excurfions, of which Quintilian conf)-»^ 
plains, into th6 province of the rhetoric, and made 
their difciples compofe difcourfes, not only in the* 
demonftrative kind, which feemed abandoned to 
them, but even in the deliberative, » 

L. 1. c. 7- ■ At the fame time that youth learned grammar, 

^^' they were alfo taught' mufic, geometry, the maii^ 

ner of dancing that improves the perion and mien, 
and the art of pronunciation, or of fpeaking in 
public, all which were gonfidered as elTential to the 
ftjture orator, arui always preceded the ftudy of 
rlietoric. 

The age for entering upon this ftudy was noc 
ind coyld not be fixed, becaufc it depended on the 

• Praecipue vcro ilia infigat animis, quae in occonomia vbtu^ 
ou« in decoro rci-um ; quid pcvfonae cuique convener it ; quid in 
i^jQri(>us laudanduni ;.quid in verbis ; ubi copia probabilis, ubi modus. 

t Ex quo inihi inter vinutcs Gmmraatici habebltur aUqus» ne- 
ffirc, 

progref^ 
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progrefe mside in the previous ftudies. What we . 
certainly koow of it is, that young perfons de^ 
voted feveral years to it : jidulti fere pueri ad hs t. %. t. %. 
preceptor es transferufUur^ ^ apud eos juvenes etiam , 
faSi perfeveratU. We may conjefture, that they , 
generally began rhetoric at thirteen or fourteen 
years of sige, and continued at it till feventeen or 
eighteen*. The length of time employed in this 
fiudy ought pot to mrprife us, becaufe, at Rome as 
well as Athens, : eloquence opening the door to the . 
hig^eft dignities of the. republic, this art was the 
principal employment of the youth of both cities. 
We mud not forget, that at Rome . they ftudted 
rbetoricjvnder both Greek and Latin mafters« 

The i\)n6lion.of a rhetorician included two parts> 
precepts and declamations. 

Quintilian, in feveral paflages of his work, proves 
the utility and neceflity of precepts : but he is far 
from believing, that a fcrupulous obfervance of 
them is indifpenfably neceflary in con^ling. Rhe- 
toric would certainly be very eafy and atuinablc, 
if it could be made to confUl in a fmall number of 
fixed and certain rules ; but its rules change acc6rd- 
ing to dme, occafion, and neceflity. For which 
reafpn * tl>e principal requifite in an orator is judg- 
ment, becaui^ he is to determine differently his owa 
Condu6l, according to the exigency of affairs. 

The rhetorician dictated the precepts to his dif- 
ciples, which muft have taken up abundance of 
time : for the rhetorics were generally very long, 
^ we may conclude from that of Quintilian. It 
often treated fubjefts of a very abftrafted, and very 
improper natMre, in my opinion, to infpire a tafte 
for eloquence. Thefe are that kind of p^ffages/ 
which, in regard to youth, I have taken the liberty 
Xfi retrench in my edition of this rhetorician. He ^ 

. P Atque adeo res in oratore praecipua confiliuixij quia varic & ad 
i>ppim momeiit,a,C9nyei-titur( Ub, i. o. 14. 

found 
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fomd An cuffiom e^aUiAied, dud c&M noc iMk 
pradefice depart from ic. But he makes his feadert 
good amends^ noc only by the gnuM and beaiKieA 
of fti)e difFufed through aH the paflagos fufcepCiUo 
of them, but Ml more by the {oM reflc^ons, 
with which he unites mod of his precepts. AimI» 
when he expfeiined them to his difoples, what force 
and cleameis misft his pronunciation have added to 
them! 

I4^s.c4« To teach youth how to pra£ttfe the preoepta he 
had explamed to them, the mafter formed theai 
for compofttion. At firft they ma4e hiAorical nar- 
rations* They then roTe to praifiog of great men, 
and blaming fuch as liad rendered them{e)ves 
odious by then: criminal a^bions ; and (bmetinies 
made parallels and companions between them. They 
ezereittd themfclves alio in common places, upoa 
avarice, ingratitude, and the other vices in general: 
and in certain themes which fupplied abundant mat- 
ter for eloquence; for inftance, whether the country 
life is preferable to that of the town ? whether moft 
glory be acquired in the field or at the bar ? 

Ijb.2.c.s. Care was alfo taken to exercife the memory. 
Quinrilian for this end is for having youth karn jby 
heart (ele(% paflhges out of the orators, hiftorians, 
and other celebrated authors : the poets were left 
wholly to the grammarians. ♦ They will form 
their tafte early by this means, fays he; their 
memory will conftantly fupply them with excdleac 
models, which they will imitate even without think- 
ing of it: expreflxons, tours of thoughts and figures 
will rife up with no conftraint under their pens, 

Sd prefent thenfif^lves as treafures carefully rcferv- 
againft occafion. 

* 6ic afifbefcent optimis, femperque habebunt intim fe qvod inn- 
tfntur : ettam. non icni^^ntes, formam illam, quam mente pcnitu» 
a^cepennti exptrnient. Abundabunt autem copil verboniin opti* 
morum* & compoiitione ac figure jam non qmsfittf, fed fponte fc 
ek lepoiito velut tbefauro fe oiFerentibua. 

By 
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B7 thefe different exercifes, they were infinfibty Xib.ft»c^ 
led on to the cotnpofition of dilcourfes in form, 
cafied declatnations, in which the principal bufi« 
iieis of rhetoric confifted. Thefe were harangues 
compofed upon leigned and imaginary fubjefts, in 
taiitacion of thofe at the bar, and in the pubfic d&* 
ltt)eracfons« Deofietrius Phalereus was the firft wto 
introduced die uie of them amongft the Greeks. 

Declamadons were inftituted to prepare youd^^ 
die real afiUrs of the twr, of which they were pro- 
periy to be a faithful refemblance : and as long as 
they kept within thefe juft bounds, and, perf^^ly 
imitated the form and ftile of a^uai pleadings, 
they wcM of great ufe. AGCordingly this fort of 
compofidons comprifed all the parts and beauties 
of a coherent difcourfe. 

But this exercife, fo ufeful in itfelf, degenerated 
fb much through the ignorance and bad tafle of 
maftersi that declamations were one of the princi^ 
pftl caufes of the ruin of eloquence. They made 
dioice of fabulous lubjedbs, endrdy extraordinary 
and unnatural, which had no manner of relatbn to 
die nutters treated on at the bar. I (hall cite a fingle ^ 
example of this kind, from which the reft may be D^hiii.4» 
known. There was a law which decreed, that the l* 9- 
bands of him who ftruck or ufed violence to his 
father (hould be cut off: ^ pairm pul/avmt^ 
mama ei pr^ddaiUur. A tyrant having caufed a 
father and his two fons to be brought to him in the 
citadel, ordered the fons to beat the father. One 
of them, to avoid fo horrid an impiety, threw 
himfelf headlong from the works of the citadel : 
the other, compelled by neceffity, obeyed the 
command^ and ftruck his father; he afterwards' 
killed the tyrant, who had made him his friend, 
and received the reward granted him by the laws 
in fuch a cafe. He was however tried by the judges 
for having ufed violence to his father, and the pro- 
fecutor demanded that his hands ftiould be cut off. 

The 
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.The father ukes upon him his defence. Matters 
of a much more extravagant nature were treated on 
ib' declamations. The * ftile was fuicable to the 
dioice of the fubjeds, and confifted of nodiii^ 
l^t ftiff, far-fetched expt^fEons, glittering conceks^ 
points, ancithefes, quibbles and jingle» exceflive 
^gates^ frothy bombaft, in a word, of all manner 
of puerile ornaments, crowded tc^ther without 
judgment or choice. 

., Quincilian oppofed thb bad tafte with the utmoft 
zeal, and appliol himfelf to reforming declama- 
tions, by reducing them to their original defign, 
and making them conformable to . the pra&ice of 
the bar. Believing it improper, however, to op- 
pofe the torrent of cuftom in a dired manner, Ae 
abated of his ardour in fome refpefb, and gave 
way to the ilream in a certain degree. It will not 
be difagreeabie to fee jn what manner he juftifies 
this condefcenfion himfelf. 

, " -f- What then, fome may fay, iire youth never 
*' to be fuifered to treat on extraordinary fub« 
♦* je6ks ? To give a loofe to their genius, to aban- 
^* don themfelves to the fallies of a warm imagina- 
^^ tion, and fwell a little in their ftile and eloquence? 

* Haec tolerabilia eifent, ii ad eloquentiam ituris vtam faQ^rents 
nunc Sc rerum tumore, Sc fententiai-um vaniHImo firepitu, hoc tan- 
tiim proficiunt, ut, cum in forum venerint, putent fc in alium ter- 
nnim orbem delatos. £t ideo ego adolefcentulos exiftimo in fcholis 
(lukKTimos fieri, aula nihil ex lis, quae in ufu habemus, ant audiunt, 
aut vident-^— fea mcllitos verborum globules, & omnia difta fd£U- 
que quafi papavere 6c fefamo fparla. Pttron, in init, 
, .f Quid ergo ? Nunquam h«c fupra fidem, & p9etica (ut ▼ere dU 
c^m) tKemata juvcnibus pertraflare permittemus, ut expatientur, & 
eaudcant materia, & quafi in corpus eant ? Erat optimum. Sed ccrtc 
UDC grandia & tumida, non ftulta etiam, & acnoribu$ oculis in- 
tuenti riclicula. Ac, fi jam cedeadum eft, impleat fe dedaniator 
aliquardo, dtim fclat, ut quadnipedes, cum viridi pabulo diftentae 
funt, fanguinis detra6^ianc curantur, & fie ad cibos vFribus confer- 
vandis idoneos redeuntf ita fibi quoque tenuandos adipes, & quie 
<(iiid humoris coriiipti contraxei it emittendum, fi efle fanus ac ro 
huttus o'c . Alioqui, tumor ille inam's prtmo cujufque vcri open 
conatu Ucpiehendciur. l^ib, a, c. ii. 
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•* That is undoubtedly rigHt, fays Quintilian. Bilt 
*** then let them keep at leaft to what is juftly bold 
• *• and fwelling, and not give into what is ridicu- 
'^ lous and extravagant to all who have any fenfe 
•* or'dilcernment. In fine, if we muft have this 
'^* indulgence for dcclaimers, let them fwell as much 
*• as they pleafe, provided they remember, that as 
** certain animals are turned loofe irrto the fields to 
•* fatten upon the luxuriant herbage for a cert^n 
** time, and afterwards arc let blood, and return 
** JO their ufual meat for the prefcrvation of their 
** vigour ; fo they ought to diftruft their fulnels, 
*• and retrench its vicious fuperfiuities^ if they 
*' would have their productions really found and 
•* vigorous, bthcrwife, on their firft attempts in 
** public, they will find that imaginary fulnels 
^^ and abundance no more than empty fwell and 



tumour," 



With fuch wife precautions, declamations might 
•be of great ufc to young perfons. • Perfeft dif- 
courfes are not to be required or expedted from 
them at firft. A fruitful and abundant genius may . 
be known from a boldnefs and fpirit in attempdng, 
thougl^ not always within the bounds of the jult 
and the truQ. It is good to have always fome- 
thing to retrench at thefe years. When a young 
perfon had worked ih private upon a fubjeft givea 
him to treat on, he brought his compofition to the 
fchool, and read it before his companions. The 
matter fometimes, to render them more attentive, 
and to form their judgment, a(ked them what they 
•thought worthy of either praife or blame in the piece 
read to them. He afterwards determined the man- 
ner in which they were to judge of it, as well in 

* In pueris oratio perfefla nee exigi, ncc fperari poteft : melior 
« autem eft indoles laeta, generofique conatus, & vcl plura jufto con- 
-cipiens interim fpiritus. Nee unquam inc id his dirccn:i3 annis 
osiendat, d quid liipcrfucrit. Z., a. r..^. > * 

regard 
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jrqf^d to the thoughts^ as the eieprnffion aad ttor: 
he pointed out the paflageft that were etther tQ be 
made more clear^ or to be enlai^ed or abridgprfi 
always fo&ening his criticifm with an ak of kiadoeft, 
. itfid iboiedmefi ev«n with praife, in order to its bciiig 
ihe better receivod. ^^ For my parts £iys * (^m* 
«* tilian» when I oUerved foucg peribna either too 
*^ wanton and luxunant ia their Aiic» or OKwe bold 
^ than folid ia thdr thoiigbts ^ I ftold tbem^ ibr 
*^ the piefent 1 would iufier it^ but the time would 
^^ come when I fliould aoc permit the takinig of 
*^ fudi liberties. And thus they were pJeafed widi 
^' their wit, withoot being deceived on the Uc of 
•• their judgment." 

When the youth, upon the advice of his maAer^ 
had carefully retou^d his piece, he prepared fo 
. pronounce k in public ; and this was ooe of the 
greateft advantages derived from the ftudy of rfae- 
tXHici aad at the lame time one cf the mod labo* 
lious eiEeiK:ires for the mafter» as the fi^y^ift ob- 
ferves : 

Declamare doces, oh isrm^ pefUMa^ Vedi ! 

With trim kngs who teachis to iidaim. 

The relatioas and friends of the 4>^akers a(* 
fenbled on thcie octufions, and it was the height 
of joy to fathers to fee their ipns Aicceed in thde 
declamations, which prepared them for pleadings 
and inabled them to diftingui(h themfelves in time 
at the bar. 

Amoogfl: the difieretit exercifes of rhetoric^ there 
is reafon to be furprifed, that nothing is faid of die 

* Sold>ani €ga dictre ysnm altqu.ld aafi« llccntim ant krtius, Ima- 
dire iliud me adbucj vtntiiniin teropna, qtto idem non pcrmict*- 
r«m. Iui« & JQ^enio gaudebant, k, judicio non f<iilcbaatQi^ Ibid. 

reading 
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raUKhg Md mpldiiing go<^ authors, "wliitK aiott 
fe eap&te of f(»nn]iig enticely tte taftc cf yerads 
«tfd«of teaching rhem to compofe wcftk QptntiliaA l. %. ^. ^ 
^miftfles, chat this wts Mt praaifbd ac tlie time he 
ll^an to teach rhKork;. tk w«s {emCitik of tH hft 
tfdv&ntiiges from thttirft^ 2nd eiotpdHsASomt young 
ftfObns ill it, ^^holn he ifnltru<%ed in private) in 
confequence of their parents requeft : but, having 
liMMd tl« e^n^rary cMx>tli^itdb»hed ill tk^ 
tie W8S 4friHd a> depart fiRMn the amktft mechodi 
lb Hatieh i6t^ «tid ^dMninkMi ha^ 'euAom wtr thb 
Miiid of man ! Convinced of the vttft imporCMCt 
«f this pradiee wWh r^^rd to yoiatb, be veconw 
Mends it ifndnftrioufty in Kia oratorical ififtkufiotts: 
anid, as the gr«nitnAr)an*s bulinefs was to expMfi 
4he poets to tfiavs he h fbr having the rhecoriciafi 
^ the Imtt in refftfe^t to the oratois and )it(tofiaiM» 
%ut dfpectalty the ferme)-, in reading them wkh the 
fupfis, and making ihMi knSMt <$f ail thehr beai>- 
t«ea^, Md he prefi^rs iIm eMertife ftr bafoe *aU dib 
precepts of rhetoric, how excellent foever they m9f 
be } examples being infinitely more improving in 
iiis opinion. For, fays he, what the rhetorician 
contents himfelf with teaching, the orator fets be- 
fore the eyes. The one points out the road youth 
are to take, the other in a manner leads them by 
the hand all the way : ^lue doHor pracipit^ orator L. 10. c. t, 
cftemHt. 

I have perhaps enlarged a little too much upon 
^hat relates to this excellent mafter of rhetoric, 
from whom I have cited many paflages, for which 
I ought to make ibme excufe to the reader. I de- 
fire him therefore to pardon my too manifeft pre-* « 
Judice and paifion for Quintilian, who is my fa- 
vourite author, and whole writings have been the 

* HdCiSHIgentix genus aufim dicere plus collaturum difcentibusy . 
quam omnea omnium artes. ■ Nam in omnibus ficic minus valent 
praecepta, quam exempU. U^t ». citf- 5. 

fubjcAs 
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iiibjeds of my leflbns in the royal coUqgp olore Am 
forty years. I confefs, that I am charmed aod 
• . tranfported whenever I read his books, which al- 
ways feem new to me*» and I let the higher value 
upon them, as I know no author more capable of 
preferving youth againft the falfe tafte of eloquence, 
.which feems in our days to afpire at fuperiority and 
dominion. 

Several Saints have taught rhetoric, and have 
;done abundance of honour to this profeflioa by 
their profound knowledge, and ftili more by their 
folid piety : St. Cyprian, St. Gregory Na^ianzen^ 
Confbflr. ^t. Auguftin, &c. The laft mentions a celebrated 
!• s. c. %. rhetorician, named Viftorinus, to whom a (tatue 
.was ere£i:ed at Rome, where the learned inftruc- 
.tion he bad given the children of the moft iUuftrious 
fenators had acquired him great reputation. The 
affefting hiftory of his converfion (for he had 
oourageoufly renounced Paganifm for the Chriftiaa 
leligion) contributed very much to that of St. Au* 
guiba 
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C H A P T E R IV. 
OF SOPHISTS. 

IN the fubjeft I am now to treat on, I have made 
great uie of Mr. Hardion^is workiipon the origmj 
andpragrefs of rhetoric amcngfi the Greeks^ of which 
. oniy a imall part has been publiihed 

It is hard to give a juft idea and«exaA-definition> 
of tophifts, becaufe their condition and reputation 
have undergone various changes. It was at firft a 
very honourable title. It afterwards became odious- 
and contempdble trom tiie vices of the fophifts, 
and the abufe they made of their taleifts. At length^ 
the fame title, in a manner refloitd to' its privi-: 
Jeges by the merit of thole who bore it, continued^ 
in- 'honour for a conHderable fucceffion of ages^ 
which did not however prevent many of them^ 
even in thofe times, from makine an ill ufe of it. 

The name of Sophift amongft the antients was 
of very great extent, and was given to all thofe 
whole minds were adorned with ufeful and polite, 
learning, and who imparted their knowledge ta 
others, either by fpeech or in wridng, upon any. 
icience or fubjed whatfocver. Hence we may judge, 
how hononourable this charader was at fird, and* 
what refped it muft have, drawn upon thofe who# 
diftinguifhing themfelves by a fuperior merit, made 
it their bufinefs to form mankind for virtue, fcience, 
and the government of ftates. The greateft proof 
which can be given, fays Ifocrates, of the fingwlar j^ j^--^^ 
eftimation the ibphifts were in, is, that Solon, who^<^iiK^ 
was the firft Athenian called fophifi, was judged p* ^77* 
Vol,. IL S worthy 
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worthy hy our anceftors of being placed at tiie 
1. 1, c, 19. head of the republic. Herodotus reckons him 
drtioh^({ tft^ Ibf liilR, v^oih the opiilencfe of Cr&- 
fus, and His iove for the pofite arts, had broughfi 
to his court. 

When, by the defeat of Groefus^ Afia minor was 
fubjedted to the arms of the Perfians, moft of the 
fophifts retufnefl iDto Greece, ind the city of Athens 
became, under the government of Fififtratus and 
h& chtldreh; thedarlkig afylum afid refiddnoi df 
rii^ learntd. 

ITo ubderftand aright the adirmtage xhtjweriei 
to Greece, we have only to rbmember the impdr* 
tant fervices they rendered Fericlos, I mean in regard 
/to jx^licy and government. 
Plato in All arts^ whofe obje£k^ are great and coi^kkr- 
Phaedr. abici require a giniiis for ddbuflioh, ddd a profound 
^ *^^- knttWle^e of haturc. The mind h thereby ac- 
ouflonied to conceive lofty dnd fttblinse thot^hcs^ 
add inabfed to attaih its perfe&ioni Pericles uhitt4 
ikfth the mgft hajppy natural tsdehts this habit of 
Plot, m med^amig aiid difcuffing. Having £dlen into the 
Perici. hands of AvrnxAGOitJiS^ who followed this m^hcd 
^' '^** in cvei7 fliiiig, he leiafncd froth him to trace things 
to their ^irincipiss^ and appUed himieif pardcuiarly 
tb ^ ftudy of nature* Hiitory teHs us the ufe be 
made of ic on the obeafidn of an eciipfe of die fuh» 
tvhieh hid thibwh his whole fteet into a conftema- 
tiott. AnaxE^oras^ who abounded in this kind of 
knowledge, made rt the principal fubje& of his 
tJonverfations with Pericles, who knew how tto fe- 
Icft from tlicm what was proper^ to iatpply it to 
rhetoric. 
Plut. in D AMOif, who fuccceded Anaxagoras with Pari- 
Ycricl. clw, called himfelf only a mufician, but concealed 
\\^^* profourid learning under that name and profcffion. 
Piut. in i^ericlcs paffed whole days with him, either to im- 
prove the knowledge he already had^ or to acquire 

more*. 
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iMiOie. Damon was the moft aifiiahle miih in t(}e 
World, and never wanted abundant refources ppon 
ivhatever fubjeft he was conlu'ted. He had dudiad 
nature profoundly, and the efieds of the diHereot 
kinds of muflc. He compoied excellendy him- 
ielf, and all his works tended to infpire honor of 
vice and love of virtue. 

Whatever care chis fophift had takMi to conceal 
iiis real profeflfion, his enemies, or rarbt-r thofe of 
Pericles, perceived at length that his lyre was only 
aflbmed to dilguiie him irom their fight. Fromi 
thenceforth they ufed alt means to discredit htm 
with the people. 1 hey painted him as an anibi* 
tioos turbulent peifpn, who favaured tyranny. 
The comic poets feconded them to the utqfioft of 
their power, by the ridicule chcy vented againft 
iiim. He was at length cited to anfwer for hina&lf 
before the judges, and banished by the oftracifm. 
'Htt merit and attachment to Pericles were his only 
crimes. 

That illuftrious Athenian had alfo another teacher Plut. ht 
hotk in eloquence and policy, wliofe name and pro- ^^^^^'^ 
&ffion muft gt^e lurprife : this w^ the fa/nous Ul. 
Asp ASIA of Miletus. That woman, fo much ccle- Athen. 
brated for her beauty, knowledge, and eloquence, ^^Jl' ^* 
Vww at the fame time ot two very different protcf- Hcfych. 
fioosy a courtezan and a fophift. Her houfe was ^ ^^^f^/ 
an aflembly of the graved perfonages of Athens, g^ ^ 
She gave I^r leiibns of eloquence and policy with 
ib much politenefs and modetly, that the hu(bands 
were not afraid to carry their wives thither, wheve 
they might be prefent wichout (hame or danger* 

In her condudt and ftudies ilie fbUowed the e»» 
ample of another famous caurtezai:i of Miletus^ 
named Thargelia, whofe Qalents had acquired 
her the title of fophift, and whofe exceeding beauty 
had ratfed her to the height of grandeur. When 
Xerxes medicated the conqueft of Greece^ he en*> ^ 

&a gage4 
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gaged her to etnplay the charms of her perlbn aacl 
' wit, to bring over fcvcral of the Greciin cities ta^ 

his (ide, in which (he fuccecded' eflfec^uaUy. She 
at length fettled in TbelTaly, where the fovereign 
married her, and Ihe lived thirty years upon the 
throne. 

Afpalia with abundance of wit and beauty united 
Plut.in .« profound knowledge of rhetoric and policy. So- 
^^^ crates (a m^n of what wiidom and reputation!) 
l^} boafted, th4t it was to her inftrudions he was in- 
debted for all his eloquence, and afcribed to her 
the merit of having ibrmed all the great orators of 
his time. He intimates alfo in Plato, that Afpafia 
had the greateft (hare in compofing the funeral ora- 
tion, pronounced by Pericles in praife of the Athe- 
nians who fell in battle for their country, which 
appeared fb admirable, that, when he had done 
fpeaking, the mothers and wives of thofe he had 
prailed ran to embrace and crown him with 
wreaths and fillets, as a champion vidorious in the 
games. 

Pericles was in no good underftanding with hii 

wife, who coniented without any di^culty to be 

divorced from him. After .he had married her to 

another, he took Afpafia in her (lead, and lived 

with her in the moll perfedl union. She was a long 

time the mark of the poets facyric wit, who in 

their comedies drew her fometimes under the name 

of Omphale, fometimes of Dej mira, and fonvetimes 

Plut. m « under that of Juno. It is not certain whether it 

Perici. was before or after her jnarriage that (he was ac- 

^' '^^' cufed before the judges for the crime of impiety. 

It is only faid^ that Pericles faved her with great 

difiiculty, and th^t he exerted all his credit and 

eloquence, in her de£nce. 

• It is a pity that Afpafia, di(honoured, by the ir- 

.regularity of her manners, and her profe(fion of a 

courtezan,, the many fine qualities^ fur which ihe 

was 
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otherwire fo cftimable^ and which, without that- 
trior, wou4d have made her aii in^nice honour to her 
lex. Bur they prove, however, of what Mc fex is; 
capable, and how high chey can carry the taltrnis of 
the mind, and even the fcience of govern nxnt. 

. BeGdfs Anaxagoras, Damon, and Afpaiia, who 
had principally inftrudted Pericles in e.oquence and 
policy, he had alio feveral other fophifts of great 
reputation in his houfe. This condjdt (hews the 
value, which the great men of antiquity fet upon, 
and the ufethey made of, the fciences, which they 
were very far from confidering as a fimplc amufc^ 
ment, fit only at moft to gratify the cunoiity ot a 
fpeculative mind with rare and abft. adted know- 
ledge, but incapable of forming perions for the' 
government of ftaces. , / 

The extraordinary honours, paid byall Greece to. 
the ibphifts, proves how highly they were eftecmed. 
and confidered. When they arrived at a city, they.is. Chryf. 
' were met by the people in a body, and their en- p ^piil. 
trance into it had lomcrhing of the air of a triumph. i^ ^^^^^ 
They had their freedom conferred uppn them, were; 
granted all forts of immunities, and had ftatuea^ 
ciedled to their honour. Rome ercdled one to the^unipius. 
ibphift Proaerefus, who went thither by the ordeni 
of the emperor Conftans. Nothing can be imagined 
more gloious nor more (baching than tlie inirrip^^ 
tion of thiS flacue: Regina rerum Roma Regi- 
MhO<i^zuriM ; thatis,i^w^, the queen ofAhe w<^rldy^ 
t9 ibe king of eloquence. ' , \, .. \ 

The cxi^erience which moft of the cides had made- 
of the advantage of the fophifts to thollb in the zd^ 
niiniilratlon of public affairs, and efpecially in the 
inftrudion of youth, occafionbd their being tfeat- 
ed wi h all thefe (ingufar marks of efteerh andj 
diftindion.. Bcfides which, it cannot be denied,* 
that many of them had abundance of wit, ''had ac- 
qiliired a great extent of knowledge by apjjAicatfom* 

S3 a»d • 
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and difttngutfh^ thnnlclvps in a parcicolar i 
by ibeir eloquence. The raoft celebrated went* 
Qorgias, Tifias Protagoras, and Prodicus^ who 
all appeared in the d me of Socrates.. 

Georoias 19- firnamed the l^eontine^ becanfe hi 
Oiod.t. was a nacive of Lcontium, a city of bicily. SCs 
Wa ^' ckizensi who were at war with thofc of Syracufe^ 
deputed him as the ma1\ excellent orator amongft 
them, to implore aid uf the Athenians, whom ho 
pb^mied by his eloqutncr, and obtained from theta 
alt he demanded. As it was. new to them^.chey 
were di<zz;ed with the pomp of his wofds, th<i)UghtS| 
tour of genius, and hguies; and with thofe •art'* 
fully laboured, and in a mam^er wire*drswa periods, 
the members of which, hy a ftudied difparity an4 
lefetnbiance, anlwer each other with a nice exaft* 
nefs, and torm a regular and harmonious cadence, 
that agreeably fbothes the ear. This kind of Prttti* 
wffts^ \ox they cannot well be called by iany other 
hanie, are pardpnabte when not too frequent, and 
fire even g acetui vvhen ufed with the fober temper 
Cicero empkiys them. But Gorgias abandoned 
himfelf to them without any reftrve. Every thing 
l^litiered in his ftile, in which art feetned to pride 
itfelf in appsahng every- where without a vrtL He 
irireot to difplay it upon a much larger theatre, chat 
IS to fay, in the Olympic games, and afterwards in 
the Pythian ; where he was equajly admired fay ail 
Greece. They j: loaded him univerfaHy with hon- 
purs, which they carried fo far, as to cre6k him a 
ftafiie of gold at Delpbos, an honour never before 
conferred on any mah. 

^ Ftt-ia jKirihtis firiittxt^a, -fc fmillter def mta ; -ittmTpe eBinreiii 
jtlata contigiim que fua %K>nte, etiam/i id pos figat, cadunt plenini- 
4i|uc xiumfic's^y Gu^ias l>n|iiiii iiii-enit, feci his eft uiul In^empen*^ 

t Gor^itt nntus hooos btbitut tft^ tota-Gntfoia, ibii ut €K « • 
iiibufi, P^k»hif^ noB inaurata Aatu fed aurea fcuucretur. 3« | 

Goi^i 



J/L9S was dsui fiiA chat vemured jio boaft In ^ t- ^^ ont. ' 
W»taffOus afletnbly, ihac he was .ready to dir|:utt'*' '^'* 
upon any Ibbjecb that (^loi/Jd Jbe propofisd : whidl 
iiecame very common afierwards. Ciaflus had rea^ 
ftfi'to treat. (6 (tniekfk a yanicy, or rather, as he 
c^ls it himfeU, io ridiculous an' impudence, whk 
derifion. , ... f 

He Hved to an hundred Matt feven y«ars old^ De Sencft* 
Hrkhouc ever quitting his iliidies ;- and, upon being '^* '^ 
MikfsA how he could lupporc fo long a Ute, he - re^ 
piled, that age had never given bihi 4vny i^eafon to 
CpnicJaih. 

Ifocrafie^, cf aii his difciptes, was ttie mod illu(^ 
IriouS) tn^ did hiip the greacgft honour. 

T^siAS was § native et the farpe city as Gorgias, P^arao. 
And, according tx> fprne, was joined with him inM-P-sytf* 
tlie deputation to the Athenians. -He alfo aciquired 

fr^t 4rftin]#ciQn. Lyfias, a famous orator of whom 
^ Aall 4peak io the iequel, was one of his diiciplds. 

PaoTAOORAS, of Abdera in Thrace, was con- piat. ;» 
fcaipQrary with Gorgias, and perhaps even a little Mcnon* 
prior 4X> him. He was alfo qf the farne tafte, and ^' ^'' 
had, like him, a :very great reputation for el^o- 
quence. He taught it ouring forty years, aAd 
gained by his proteffion more confiderable fuitis 
ttian Phidias, or ten as excellent ftatuaries as hith^ 
could ever have been able so <hay&: acquired. Sq 
Socrates fays in Plato. 

Aulus Gellius relates a very (ingul^r law-fuit be* L.5. c.j4^ 
iweeu this Protagoras and one of hisdifciples. The 
latter, whofe name was Evalthus, paffionately de- 
firous of mining himfelf^a celebrated advocate, 4p* 
plies to Protagoras. The price was agreed on % 
tor this kind ^ mafter« always began with.4;lati 
and the rhetorician engaged xo inftrud Evalthus- in 
the moft fedrct myfteries of eloquence. The dif- 
ciple, on his fide, pays down dire&ly half the funt 
agreed on, gnd^ according to articles, /efers tke 
S4 pay. 
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pty^meotoftbe^ther halfi till after thecanying 
' of the firft cattft he fliould plead. Protagoras^ 
arithouc lc^9 of timct difolays all his precepts, aad^ 
after- a great number or leflbns, pretends tbat he 
ind m4de hii fchplar capable of (hining at the batt 
and preflcs him to make an eflay of his ability. 
Evaicbus, whether out of timidity or fome other 
reaibn» always defers it, and obftinately declines 
exerciHng his new talent. The rhetorician, weary 
ef his continued refufai, has recourfe to the judges. 
Xhen, fure of the vidory, whatever fenteiice they 
might pafs, he infults the young man. For, fays 
he, if the d^ree be in my tavour, it will oblige 
you to pay me: if again(t me, you carry your firft 
cauie, and are my debtor according to our ag^- 

•' . . inent. He believed the argument unanfwerable» 
Evalthus was m no concerni and replied immedi- 
ately, 1 accept the alternative. If judgment goes 
for me, you lofe your caufe : if for you, 1 am difr 
c' ^ charged* by our articles ; I lofe my firft caufe, and 
from thenceforth the obligation cea(es« The jud^ 
' • were pofed by this captious alternative, and left the 
cafe undecided : in all probability, Protagoras re- 
|)ented his having inftru&ed his ditciple fo well. 

(uiilas. , pRQl>icus <^ the ifle of Cea, one of the Cyclar- 
des, the contemporary with Democritus and Gor- 
gias, and difcipie of Protagoras, was one of the 
moft celebrated fophifts of Greece. He flourilhed 
in the 86ch olympiad, and jamongft others had £uri- 
pides Socrates, Therameaes, and Ifocrates, for 
bis difciples. * ^ 

. He did not difdain to teach in private at Athens, 
(hough he was there in the chara^er of ambaHadof 
/rom his country, which had already conferred fe- 
deral other public einploymwu upon him : and 
though the great approbadon, which his harangue 
|)9d obtained him frOro die Athenian) upon the da] 
gf his public audienpf, feemed to oppofe his de- 
* fcendin| 
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^fidihgjto ufe his' talent upon lef^ occafions, Plato 
ijififiuates, that the deftre of gain induced Prodicui 
to. keep a fchool. He accordingly got confiderablv 
by diac bufinefs. He went fromcicy to city to didk 
play his eloquence, and, though he did it in a mot^ 
centu y mianner, he, however, received great hoa^* 
our at i ht^s» and ftill greater at Lacedasmon. . 

His declamation of ffty, drachma' s\s very mucb 
fpoKcn of, which was fo cajled, as fome of th^ 
learned td] us, from each auditor's being obliged 
io pay him that fum, amounting to about five and 
twenty livrcs French. This was paying very dear j^m 
for hearing an harangue, Others unUerftand it o£^'i>«^* 
a ledure, and not an harai^ue. Socrates, in one j^^,^ 
of Plato's dialogues, complains, with his air of ridi- In Cratyl^ 
cute, of not being able to difcourfe well upon theP' ^'^ 
nature of nouns, becauie he. had not heand the * 
kflbn of fifty drachma's, which, according to Pro* 
dicus, revealed the whole myftery. And indeed thi$ id. in A». 
fephift had difcouries of all prices from two oboli '^^- P* 
to fifty drachma's. Could any thing be more fordid ? ^^^* 

The fable of Prodicus, wherein he fuppofcs that 
virtue and pleafure, in tlie form of women, prefent 
themielves to Hercules, and endeavour, in emula-? 
tion of each other, to allure him, has been juftly 
extolled by many authors. Xenophon has ex-.L.s. Me- 
plained it with great extent and beauty ; yet he n^^mh. p. 
Jays, thiu it was much longer and more adorned clcf^ffi^ 
in the piece of Prodicus upon Hercules. Luciani.i.ii.iii^ 
has imiuted it ingeniouily. 

The Athenians put our fophift to death, asasuid. 
corrupter of youth. It is probable that he was ac« 
culcd of teaching his difciples irrelision. 

Thefe fophiils did not lupport their reputation 
Jong. I have fhcwn, in the life of Socrates, in 
what nuunner that great man, who believed it in- 

cumbcnt 
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eombenc o» kim, as a good ddzen, to iUjJufl^ 
ch€ public in regard jDo chefB, Aicocttded io makiog 
fjnem known ior f^fe^t tl^ ^werc, bf caking <^ tht 
ma(k frpai dieir davits. He interrogated them |a 
public coiiyer(ation«, withaAair of fijnplicity aii4 
aiinoft ignorance, which conceakd infinite ait, as 
one who defifed to ^be in^rudted and ioiproved bf 
Adt doiftrine ; and,' leadii^ them on £ofn propo- 
fision to propdfttion, of which they fore&w neidiar 
tb^ conclvfion nor coniequences, he made them lall 
into abdirdities, wbich (hewed in the moft (enfibk 
and diiiifK^msm^er the faMityof ail th&r te^fomBg. 

Tw^ things contributed principally to cheir lo- 
fin^ almoft univer&Hy cbe opinion of th^e puUic 
They fet themielves* up for pei&pt orators, who 
afene p^Heffed die talent of fpo^Iung, and had can^ 
tied elo<fuence to the ucm^ heights of whicii it 
was ct^abte. iThey valued themftlves upon fpeak* 
kig extemporaneoiiifly, and >mchout die leaft prepa^ 
ration, tipon any fubjteft that could bt propoied to 
them. They boafted their being capable df gtving 
their audj^jops whatever impFcffions they plcafed; 
^ of teaching how to mskc «he worft 49f cau^ good, 
and of makingf fmall things feems great, and great 
icnalU by <lint of eloquence. This PkM cells xn 
6f X^orgias and Tifias. They weie equally ready 
CO fn^iitt^in either fide ^ any ^jeSt whatfoeiurr 
They held the True for nothing in their difcoq^fes, 
and 'inade the cour df cbeir eloquence fubiervient, 
not to demonftrate Trutlv-andiiA^e it lovely, but 
as a mere wic-fkirniifk, and to give the FaUe the 
colours of the Trtie^ and the True thoie of she Falfe« 

The great theatre in .whioh they endeavoured so 
fliine, ^as the Olympic gs^mes. There, as i have 

• Doccre Te profifebiptur, arrogdntibus fan^ verbis, qucnndinc* 
limn csLuh ^nUslor (ita eaiui loquobftnttir) .dkxado ^td Aipmr 
pofTet. In Brut, n. 30. 

i*d ^ufAfif iJyv. I/t Fhjfdro, p. 267. 

already 
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irilf^ady fikidy in the prdeoce of an ii^fimce ttumbar 
of aviditors^'aiirmbied from ail f^u of Greeoe^ 
they #ffe^edly dilplayed whatever k moft puo^x)!!! 
in ekiqucfKe. With Ikck or «o regard for the foi 
]UHy of things, ihey ennployed whatever is imiA 
gjittcj^ing aod a>oft cy^>alde oif dazasling tbe inifid» 
pi«)pQriiig no other end» to tberofelves than. ta. 
pleaie the muUi<u<k, and obtain their fuffragca* 
And this did not faU tt> eniue, their difcouries be^^ 
ing attf nded with nmver&l appiaufe. I need ooC ^ 
obfcTve how far fuch an afiedtaiion noight cany 
tbMa^y and how capable ic was of ittioingthe taflt 
&r good and folid eloquence^ 

1 his Socrates inoeffa&tly reprefentcd to the Athe- 
nians^ as we iind in fereralr of Platens diaiogueSs 
wfaerdn he intnsditces him fpeaking upon thb Tub* 
je6i. For we mui^ not inoagine, when he attacks 
land condemns rheeonc, as he often does» that hs 
means the true and found rhetoric. He valued it as 
itdeferves, but couid itot fofer the infamous abuHa 
which the fophiefts made of it, nor airpplaud, with 
the ignorant multitude, tliicourfes that had neither 
Ibilidity. nor any real beauty in them. For, inftead 
of drefliAg eloquence like a majeftic queen, in th« 
noble and fplendid ornaments that become her dig- 
nity, but have nothing afieded ear unnatural ia 
them, the ibphifts iet iier off in a foreign, ibft, 
jsffeminate garb, itke an haijot, who derives all her 
graces irom paint, has only borrowed beauties^ 
jp0d at moft knows only how to charm the ears 
with the rouivd of a fweet harmonious tvoitc. Thia 
p the idea which Quintilian and St. Jcrom, con* 
formably to Socratq^, give us of the eloquence of 
fbe fophifts, and I imagine the reader will not be 
pffended it I repeat their own terms in this place : 
^apra/Her elafU€»fiam^ Jk^t banc (uf fenio enim di-.Q^^^^^ ^ 
fom) libidinofam refttpina voluptate audiuria probent^ I* 5. c. ij^ 
^llam iffe exijlimah^ aUie ne mmmum quidem in ft in- 

dictum 
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dlHum mafculini (^ incwrupH^ ne Atom gravis Cf 

8. Wwrn^fimiU viri^ cftendel^^^afi ad Atbetueam & ad audi^ 

Pr«f.^in dria eenvenifur^ ut plaujus^ drcumjiantiitm Jufdimiur^ 

fnoit-adT ^ ^rtflx^ Rhetorics c^ttis fucata mcfidacio^ quefi qtue^ 

<>«lat. dam meretricula proadai ,n pitbUam^ ncn sam erudi- 

iura poputos^ ptam favwnm ptfuli (puefitura^ & im 

modum pfaUerii & tibia dutce canentis fenfus d mutceai 

Mdientium. Perfons of good fenfe, from the remon* 

ftrances of Socrates, Toon perceived the falfity of 

dii$ doqueaccy and abac.d very much of the efteem 

they had conceived for the fophifts. 

A fecond reafon entirely loft them the people's 
opinion : this was the defe&s and vices remarkable 
in their condud. They were proud; haughty, and * 
arrogant, fuU of contempt for others, and o^ es- 
teem for themfelves. They conceived thea.felves 
she only perfons that underftood, and were capable 
of teaching youth, the principles of rhetoric and 
j^ilofOphy in a proper manner. They promiied^ 
parents, vvith an air of aflbrance, or raiher impu- 
dence, entirely to reform the corrupt manners of' 
tlieir children, and to give them, in a (hort fpace of 
nme, all the knowledge that was neceflary for fil- 
ling the moft important offices' of the ftate. 
- They did not do all this for nothing, neither did 
they pique themfelves upon gencrofity. Theif 
prevailing vice was avarice, and an infatiaUe defire 
Lucian. of amafliYig riches. What was fmartly faidtif Ap^*- 
lonius the Stoic • philofopher, whom thd crnqpcfbr 
Antoninus caufed to come from the'Eaft,*tb ^be 
prsBccptor to Marcus Aoreliuff, whdm 'fife ^fiad' 
adopted, may be applied to thfcm. • He braigfttT 

• // tvas this AfoUomus, nvto, nvbhi hf orheJ at Ritn^f irMtJt 
to iro to tke palace^ f^^» '*' *<^' '^ fttpiCi^ bufltifr to 'xotlU'"4i Mb 
Vf{/Ur. Autonift^j of^ langhed at tl>hfoi^jfi. pri4f aad fit^^fUcjfJ^ 
4ify of the Stoic's humbur, «wbo had been iveUjattsfiiJ to eomf /h*!?l 
tbe Eaft to Rotncy amfy ^tenat Bome^ 'ofMi^Hot go jrmm htr Uimkn 
the palace^ andjfnt M^^ Jtf/^oiiu^jff i^, hf^Mt bme^ IC^atpristi 
continued to go thitlfer to reciivi bis ifffom, rven aft& he Irofe to tbe 
fmperi'al dignitj^ 

fevers^ 
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l^eral other philofopbcrs with him co Rome^ M 
jtrgonautSy faid a Cynic of thufe times, afid well imr Dmon^x. 
dttud io go in qutft of the golden fieece. The ibpbifl^ 
fold their inftrudtions at a very great price, and, a^ 
they had ibund means to bait the parents with 
magnificent promifes, and the world was infatuated 
with their knowledge and merit, they extorted boldr 
]y from them, and made the moft of the warm de- 
fire they exprefled tor the good education of their . 
children. Protagoras * took of his difciples, for 
teaching them rhetoric, an hundred mioa^ or ten 
thoufand drachma's, that is to fay, five thoufand i^i^vr ^ 
livres. Gorgias, according to.Diodorus SiculusJ^^ 
and Suidas, had the fame fum. Demofthenes Diod.i.T3. 
paid as much for his inftrudion lo the ihetoriciao ^^' '^ 

1 he perfedt difintereftednefs of Socrates, who 
had neither inheritance nor income) expofed ftill * * 
more, by the contraft, the fordid aviditV i^f the for 
pbifls, and was a continual cenfure of their con- 
dud, much ftrong^r than the fharpeft reproaches 
he could have made them. 

Notwithftanding thefe faults, which were perib-* 
nal to nuny of them, for fome were not guilty of 
them, it muft be confefled that the fophifts ren- 
dered the public great fervices in the advancement 
of learning and the fciences, which were in a man* 
ner dcpoiited with them for many ages. 

Many cities of Greece and Alia, to. which peo- 
ple went frdm different countries, to imbibe, as at 
their Iburce, all the fciences, have produced at all 
times fophifts of great reputation* To abridge and 
conclude this article, I mall fpeak only of one of 
thefe fophifts, the celebrated Libanius. 

Libanius was of a good family of Antioch. He Lib. in 
ftudied at Athens, where he remained about four^''-^"*- 

An. J. C 

* AProtagora decern millibus denariorum didicifle trtem quaiA ^^'* 
«didit Evaltlms dichur, ^i«/.l. 3. c. i. 

years, . 
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^art. He was appointed by the proconftil to IMtft 
rhetoric there at the age of five and twenty ; hoi 
ihis nomination did not take place. He was a very 
tealoiis ^fender of Pagaiiifm ^ which afterwards re^ 
commended him to the pardcular eonrideration of 
Julian the Apoftate« He acquired great efteem bf 
iiis wit> and eloquence 

He diflinguifhed himfclf principally at ConftaiH 
S'Greg. tinopie and Antioch. He was proteifi>r in the firft 
^"p l*^'* of thcfe cities for fome years iit diflfercnt times. 
An. J. C.Srhere he cont^a^ed a panicuhir friendfiitp with St- 
*5«» Bafil. That faint, before he went to Athens, came 
to Conftantinople ; and as that city abomided then 
with excellent philofophers'and fophifts^ the viva- 
city and vaft extent of his genius foon made him 
acquainted with whatever was bed in their leam^ 
fc!ft.Li. n>g. Libanius, whofc fchcllar he fcems to hav^s 
•"• made himfeif, had an high regard for him, yoan|( 
ms he was, upon account of the gravity of his man* 
Hers, worthy the wifdom of old age; which, fajB 
lie, I admired the more, as he lived in a cky whei^ 
the allurements of pleafore were endleft. When 
iie was infotmed that this faint, notwithftanding 
Ins great reputation, had retired from the world, aU 
Pagan as he was, he could not but admire fo gene- 
tous an a£Hon, wfiich equalled all that was greateft 
ever done by his philofophers. In all St. Bafifs 
letters to him ^ we lee the Angular eftcem he had for 
his works, and his affedion for his perfon. He 
tiirefted all the youth of Cappadocia, who defired 
to improve thernfeivcs in eloquence, to him, as the 
tnoft excellent mafter of rhetoric then in being, and 
they were icceived by him Vrth particular cMBnc- 
tion. Libanius fays a thing very much for his ho- 
nour, in relation to one of thefe young men, whofe 
circumftances were very narrows that is, that he 
did not confider his pupils riches but their good- 
ViU ^ that if he found a young man poor,, who pi»- 
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ieflkd A great defire lO leaf &^ he pitferred him^ with^ 
ijluc hefuating, to the richeft of his difciples^ and 
♦ that he was very well pleafed, when thofc wh* . ' 
had nothing to give ¥^re earneit to receive his in* ' 
ftru&ions. He adds, that it had not becin his good 
fortune to meet with ftich matters: And mdced 
difintereftednefs was n^ thd virtue of the fophiftSi 
Thofe whofe proteHTuMi is to teach know that tlM 
foil ntioft fruitful in merij is poverty. 

He writes to Themitti^St a celebrated fophift^ 
whom his talents and Wifdom had raifed to tht 
bigheft employments ih the jilate, in a manner that 
ihews Libanius had noble (^nttments^ and the love 
of mankind at heart. *^ Ij do not congratulate youv 
** ftys he, Upon the govert«aent of the city's being 
** conferred on you ^ but I congratulate the city 
^^ upon having made choice of you for fo import 
<* tanta truft. You want no new dignities, but 
*^ the city is in Qtekt want of fuch a. governor al 
« you." 

Ic were to be wiflied, diat Libamus had been ks 
irieproachable in regard to his manners, as he wafe 
eflimable for his wit ind eloquence. He is alfo 
reproached with having been too full of efteem ibr 
himfelf, and too great an admirer of his own ii^orks. 
This ou^t not to aftonifli us much. We might 
almbft fay, that vanity wis the virtue of Paganifm. 

Libanius paflfed the laft thirty-five years of his 
life at Antioch, from the year 354 to about 390, 
and profeflcd rhetoric there with great fuccefs. 
Chrittianity fupplied him alfo with another illuftri* 
ous difciple in the perfon of St. Chryfoftom. His^ 
mother, who fpared nothing for his education, fent 
him to Libanius*s fchool, the xnoft excellent and 
the moft famous fophift, who then taught at An- 
tioch, in order to his forming himfelf under fo 

great 
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sreat a mafter. His works, from whence he had 
been denominated Golden M0utb^ fliew the progrcis 
Kd.Mvr. he made there. At firft he frequented the bar, 
J^* ^•4*. pleaded feme caufes, and declaimed in public. He 
lent one of thefe diicourles in praife of the empe- 
rors to libanius, who, in thanking him lor it, 
tells htm, that himfelf and feveral other pc^rfons 
of leamii^, to whom he had Ihe^ed it, admired 
taoBi. it. An author alTures us, that, fome of his friends 
1. Lc. ». aflcing this fophift when he was near death, whom 
he (hould approve of to fucceed him as profeflbr, 
he replied, that he (hould have chofen our faints 
if the Chriftians had not engrofled him : but his 
pupil had very different views. 

If we may judge of the matter by his fcholars, 
and of his merit by their reputation, the two difci- 
pies of Libanius, whom I have now cited, might 
alone do him great honour. And indeed he pafied 
for a great orator, in the opinion of all the world. 
Bwitp* Eunapius fays, that all his terms are curious and 
^'^ elegant, that whatever he writes has a peculiar 
fweetnefs and infinuating grace, with a iprightli- 
nefs and gaiety, that ferve him inAead of the fait 
of the antients. 

Libanius has left us a multitude of writiogs, 
which confift of panegyrics, declamations, and let* 
tttrs : Of all his works, his letters have ever been 
the moft efteemed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

POETRY, Hiftory, and Eloquence, include 
Whatever is principally meant by Polite 
Learning, or the Belles Lettres* Of all the 
parts of literature, this has the moft charms, difplays 
the moft luftre, and is in fome fenfe the moft capable 
of doing a nation honour by works, which, if I may 
be allowed thcexpreflion, are the flower, the brightcfifc 

frowthj of the moft refined and moft exquifite wit. 
would not hereby be thought to undervalue th? 
other fciences in the leaft, of which I ftiall fpeak in 
the fequel, and which cannot be too highly efteemed. 
', only obfcrve, that thofe we are to treat of, in thi$ 
lace, have fomething more animated, more ftiin* 
^g, and confequently more apt to ftrike mankind, 
i d to excite their admiration ; that they are accef- 
VoL. II. T fiblc 
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fiblc to a greater number of peribns, and enter more 
univcrfally than the reft ihto the ufe and commerce 
of men ot wit. Poetry fcafons the foliditj of her in- 
ftruftions With attraftive graces, and the pleafing 
images, in which (he induftrioufly conveys them. 
Miftory, in recounting the events bf paft ages in a 
lively and agreeable manner, excic<cs and gratifies 
our curiofity, tincf at the fame time gives ufeflil Icf- 
fons to kings^ princes, and perfons of all conditions, 
under borrowed names, to avoid offending their de- 
licacy* And laftly efoquencc, now (hewing herl^co 
bS with a (imple and mocieft grace, and then with aR 
the pomp and majefty of a potent queen, channs 
~ the foul, whilft Ite engages the heart, with a fweet- 
nefs and force, againll which there is no refiftance. 

Athens and Rome, thofe two great theatres of ha* 
man glory, have produced the greateft men of the 
antienr world as well for valour and military know- 
le<%e, as ability in the arts of government. But 
would thofe great men have been known, and their 
names hot been buried with them in oblivion, witln 
out the aid of the arts in aueftion, that have given 
them a kind of immortality, of which mamcind 
are fo jealous ?. Thofe two cities themfelves, which 
are ffilf qniverfiTly confidered as the primitive fources 
bf good tafte in general, and which, in the midftof 
the ruirrs of fo many empires, preferved a tafte for 
polite learning, that never will expire ; are they not 
mdebc^d for that . glory to the excellent works of 
poetry, Kiftory,, and eloquence, with which thcf 
have inricHed the univerfc ? 

Rome feemed in Ibmc fort to confine h^rfelf to 
this tafte for the Belles Lcttres •, at Icaft (he exceHed 
in an eminent degree only in this kindof knowlec^ 
which fhe confidered as more ufeful and more p to* 
rlous than all others. Greece was richer as to be 
nuhiber of^ fciences, and embraced them all wttt. ut 
diftin^ftion. Her illuflrious perfons, her princes, id 
kings, extended theTproteflion to fcience in \ t^ 
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ta], of ^batibever kind and deiMmmckui., Kot tQ 
snentiofi the ipany other&^w|fah^!^e it^defed their 
oftmes faiQipus.on this account, taph^ttir^ J^colet 
my Philadclpbu^ indebted for the i:ep]^t|tipn that 
diftinguiihed him fo much amongft' |he ^ing3 of 
Egypt, but to biis parcici^ care i^ drawing jearncd 
men of all kinds* tQ; bis coui:t,^in loading them with 
honours and rewaids, and by their means ijp caufing 
all arcs and fc^ences to fk>ur4fh in his dominion^ ? Tht 
famous library of Alexandria, inriched by his tfuly 
royal magni&cenc^.with fo tonfiderabl^ a numb^ 
of book$, and. thi& celebrated Mureum»twhic;re all 
the learned aQembipd, have made his name more 
illuftrious^ and acquired him a mote folid ^nd ia(tiDg 
glory, than the greateft conquers coyldhave done*. 

. France does not giv^s; place to Egypt in this point, 
to fay no more.. The king's fanjous liprary, infinitel/ 
augmented by the magiHficen(;e.of Lfwis XIV^ is 
wu the leaft ilL^ftnous circumilance of his rekn* 
His fucceiTof Jtje^^isXyp who fignaiifed the oe- 
ginning of his .own by thfp glorious eflabliihment of 
free inllrudion in the.uniyerfity of Paris, to qnead in 
the deps of hjs iliuttric^s grpf^'Tgi:andfatber, ha$ silfo 
piqued himfelf upcu) jfijakipg thp siugmentatiOA sind 
decoration of .tjl^epw^l i|JLbi;;ijrj;,hi^ pcculiv cafc^ In 
a few years , he Ivf^.^rifhed lit with from fifteen to 
eighteen thou4^4pfintl^vpluni^, and almoft qgh( 
thoufand n(ian«ffcript;s, part. of the library of Mr# 
Coll^rt,. the moi!l; fcfirce ac^d antii^t cpnie down to 
uss ) without mentioning . thofo bjrought very lately 
from Conftantinople by .the. Abbe Scvin : fp that 
the king's library ,ac prelji^t. aqnroimits to about ninety 
thoufand printed volumes, and frppi thirty to^irty<* f 

five thoufand; ms^nafcripits. It only remained to de* '- 

pofit fo precious aitreafure in a manner that plight 
evidence all its value, and anfwer the reputation and 
glory of the kingdom. This Lewis XV. has alfo 
done, to fulfil the intentions of his gfeat-graad^ 
father, by caufing a fuperb edifice to be prepared 

Ta for 
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fbr his library, which is already the admiration bf 
all ftrangerS) and, *hen -flnifli^d, wHI be the moft 
magnificent receptacle for books in Europe. 

The Mufeum of Alexandria was iliuch admired: 
but .what was it in cemparifon with our academiesof 
architedlure, fculpaire, painting; tht* JcaJank 
^Pranfoife^ that of Polite Learning or the BeBes IM^ 
trtSy and that- of Scien<?es ? Add to thefe the two 
woft antietit foundations of the kingdom -, the Col* 
lege royal, where all the learned languages, and ai- 
Itioft all the fciences are taught •, and the Univer* 
fity-ef Paris, the mother and model of all the aca- 
demies in the world, whofe reputation fo many ages 
have not impaired, and who, with her venerable 
wrinkles, continually retains the air and bk>om of 
youth. If the number of the learned, who fill ail 
thefe places, at^ added to the account, and their 
penlTons eftimated, it muft be owned, that the reft 
of Europe has nothing comparable to France in 
thefe refpefts. For the honour of the prefect reign 
and mimftry, I cannot forbear obferving, that during 
the War lately terminated fo happily and glorioufly 
for us, the payrneht of all thofe penfions of the 
learned was neither fufpended nor delayed- 

The reader will, I hope, pardon this fmall di- 
gr^ffion, which, 'however, is not entirely foreign 
to my fubjeft, for the fiike of the warm love of my 
country, and thejuft fenfe of gratitude thatocca- 
lioned it. Before I proceed to my fubjeft, I think 
myfelf dbliged to take- notice, tliat 1 ftiall make 
great ufe of many of the' diflerrations tn the Memcrirs 
of the Academy of Irffcriptidns atritf ^Bdles Lettrcs, 
cfpccially in what relates to poetry. Thofe extracts 
wirl (hew h6w capable- that academy is of prefer ving 
the good tafte of the antients. 

* Acadcmie .Fntt;*ife, fjteM^ed Mri635, f$r thtpntj mj \t 
Trench iougtu. . ., 

CHA - 
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C H A P T E E I. 

Of the Poets. 

IT is evideoc, if we conGdef poetry in the purity 
of its firft inftitudon, that it was invented ori- 
ginally to render the public homage of adoracfain 
and gratitude to the Divine Majeily, and to teach 
«(ien the moft imporwit truths of religion^ This 
.art» which ieems fo profane in oar days, had it& birth 
-in the midii: of feftivals, inftitutcd in honour of 4JSe 
;Supreaie Being. On thofe folemn days, when <t}e 
Hebrews ceiebnated (he remembranoeof the wonders 
.God had wrought in their favour, and when,'at reft 
from their labours, they gave themielves up to an 
innocent and neccflfary joy, all places refounded with 
canticles and ikcred fongs, whole noble^ fublimej and 
•majeftic ilile fuiud the greamefs* of the God.tbsy 
{>raifed. In thofe divine canticles what cba>ng5 do 
we not iee of the nioft lively and anbnated beauties' ! 
-Rivers rolling back to their fouroes^ feas opening 
and Qying with dread; hilk that ikip, and moun- 
^ins that melt like wax and difappear ; heaven and 
«arth trembling and liilening with awe and iiLence; 
and all nature in motion, and Ihaken before the face 
of its Author. 

But, as thebOQoan voice alonefailad in the utterance 
lE^ fuch amazing wonders, and ieemed too -weak to 
ihe peopkle toexprafs the lively fenfe of graricude and 
adoration with which they wene animated, to esd- 
prefs them with greater, force, they called in. to thek* 
atd the lood vcaces of thunderiog drums, trumpets, 
wd all other inftrumentsof muTiG. In a kind of tranf- 
port and religious enthtrfiafra this did not fuffice; 
•and the body war atfoimadeiio Jiave a part .in"tlte 
holy joy of the fool by impetuous but concerted 
emotions, in order that every thing in man itiight 
T 3 render 
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What man of good tafte^ ^Hb, though not fdHof 
refped for the Sacred book^, flidutd read the fongs of 
Moles wkh the fame eyes he reads the odes of Pin- 
dar, but would be obliged to o^n that diis Moles. 
whom we know as the brff hHk>riani Md l^iflator of 
•the world, is at the fame time the firft mid moft fuk* 
lime of poets? In las writings, poetry, e^n at the 
^rft inftant of Its binh, appears perie6t, becaufe God 
faimfelf infpires it, and the neceflicy of arriving bf 
d^rees at perfeftim is a conditbn annexed only to 
arts of human inventkxi. The ^prophets and die 
pialms prefent us al(b with' die like mcxlels. In theiA 
Ihines out that true poetryin all her inajefty of l^t, 
which excites none but happf paflStonSf trtiidi moves 
the heart without depramg it, WbicK pleafiea ^with^ 
out fbothingour fmlties, whichengages our attmtioii 
without acAufing us with tiivitl aml^ridituloas tales, 
which inftrufts us withdut dtf^u(i:,'«^hich make^us 
know God without ifeprefen ting himAinder imaged 
unworthyoftheDivineaature, and which always ftio- 
jHife9 Without leadiAg^tls aSt^ thre'^antafti^ regionk 
and chimerical wdAder^C Aiwlbjifi^ agreeable, a)«^ 
vfefuj r no^e by *b6itf^xprefflU/is$ glowing fig^rirti| 
and fti)) mor£ Hy^^hfe «rUtbs fl^e deivoOnces, it ia^ Oe 
albhe that delerves^M Maine "^ Divine iangua^^* 
Wheh men had transferred totreatWcs the hefeiage 
due ctily^o tfieCr^AM^; ^i»7 followed theqTortune 
of reHjgion, always ptSSStvihg Hfme^^ttatcs of Jier 
lifft origin. Shewas en$)^ed dt Ml to '^teric 
the falfedivinides for dieir ftr^ftd favours, aodiB^ 
deMahd new oh4s, SHe^sslbOfl iiideed ^pBed lb 
other ufts-:'but^ iil1aIl'iaiiesT^4^^aktn^to hlfMg 
hdrtack to her or?g^)ll>a^ibiiafion/ -Hefioi^ 
wriReh'tbe^neaI6gyttf^'g6ds inVi^e t-trt^rj 
aieht pSti compolM ^ hvlhns' ofually' ailribjkt'^' 
HomtH of^hiehkind of poem CalUttacfavis aftc 
Wwb> wrote ptbeq* Even the works, that tura. 
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iq^.dtffimnc febicAs, qonduAed «od dcoded tlic 
events tbey j«t«tea by the iofeerventipo ^ nu^iftrar 
tion of divinities. JThey twght aiankind tip confi* 
der the gods as the ^uthQr$ of whatever happ^t^ ia 
Bacure. Homier^ and tbe QthQ^poetSb ev^fy-^^^n^ 
zepident tbemiaa the fole arbiters of outv 4p(^ini!^5> 
it 13 bf themaiMrcaur9gpiseither^3»lt€4pjccifprti- 

ied) they giv/e pf- derive u§:9Cpr^id(^ns^Xf^fi^i<f^ 
fuccefs aind yiA^y ; .and oqeaf^Q re^uIit^^^i^iKl^c^i^t. 
Nothing gvtat of heraic idr^T^f^inedwuiv^uc the? is^ 
crct or vifibic afffftave pi (oiwe.djLvinicy. ^n^jr of 
all tbetnithditboy ineuk«t;9>:thj|9y prcifeotnpiu^^ 
£requendy to our view, iio4..eftabli& {^f}nfr>^yith 
more care, than th4t :Vf^WFa;!^ wi|^^^ 
avail without the aid of Pipyidcnpet -p jr r^-:-\ 
One of the principa} views pf poetry, an^ which 
wu a kind of natural co^quejicecof- the ^i^Q:^ w^ 
alfp to form the maQQers. To U eqnvuKed of ^his» 
we have only to conQder the p^cv}arend;^of the 
ievcral fpecies of poetry, :an^ (c^ Qbrerve di^^xgeqeral 
pra&iceof the moft illuftrious i^qets. The Eplopf^m 
propofed from the firft to give us inftisuftipfi^s dijk- 
golfed under the allegorf oNin important aqd heroic 
aftioo. The Ode, to celebrate the.expicats of great 
men, in order to excite tbogiey^al imiucioB.oi^^otb^rs;* 
Tragedy, to infpire ua wifbliocrpF foe gH^(v by ihe 
fatal eSefts th^t fMcceed itii and w|i;b viism^rapoo (or 
virtue, by the juft praife^ aq4<fflY^4s v^^iv:ai;tend 
it. Comedy and iatii^i to coi;cp^^whaI(i they divert 
;UB, «ndto aiaki^ implaq^^iw^r with lyipt ^ f^%- 
.Blegy, toibl|d<car^^J|x^rfbed?ogibf oif perfop?^ 
defcfive (o b«xl»fl)cnted.::,Apdg i^y>f\\^J?dSi€f^\ 
poemr to 6ot^ ihftioneccncc^jnd.plc^^W^ of, wM 

coedii^g times befft^erpf*oyj4.tQ>dif^^ IHSJ^^ 
it is certain, that they vqaner^^ade to 4eyi^/f^{P . 
ah^F natural inftitutio^^4ijri[3tl^t ia.^hc :^>^9f»M€ 
thoy all tended. to the frft)? 8B4i -^^bicbtW^^li^.flFf* 
l^f man better*- .^ : .: ^ v ■ *- i ^;»ry rhuAv 
M '. T4 Iflian 
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I ihafl purfue thb fubje^ no farther, iriiich wonfai 
carry me beyond my bounds. I confine myftif 19 
fpeaking of the pdecs to thofe who have diftinguifli* 
ed themfelves mod in each kihd of poetry, and ihall 
begin with the Greeks. I ihall then proceed to the 
p^omans, partly uniting them however fometimes^ 
efpedially when it may feem neceffary to omipare 
them with each other. 

As I haveoccafioQally created on part of what relates 
to thefe illuftriovis writers elfewhere, to avoid uieleis 
and tedious repetitions, the reader will permit m^ 
fO reftr him thither, when the fame matter recurs. 

A R T I C L E I. 

Of the Greek pets. 

'Vy VERY body knows,, that poetry was brought 
JQ/ into Italy from Greece, and that Rome is in* 
cebted to her for all the reputation and glory (he 
acquired of this kind. 

SECT. I. . 

Of the Greek poets who excelled in epic poetry^ 

Do not rank eiflier the Sibyls, or Orpheus, and 
Muf^us, Jn the ilumber of the poets. All the 

learned agree, that the poems afcribed to them are 

fbpporitidou3. 

H 6 M E.R. 
Hered. The pcriod of time when Homer was bom is not 

A*M. ^^' '^^y certain. Herodotus places it 400 years before 
3i*»o. himfelf, and Uftier fixes the birth of Herodotus in 
^t. J. c. jhe year of the world 3520. According to which 
^' Homer muft have been born in the year 3 1 20, tha? 
is to fay, 340 years after the taking of Troy 

We have no better aflurances concerning the ^ 
of his nativity, for which honour feven cities contc 
f d. Smyrna feems to have carried it againft the n 

I ha, 
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^ I hayeffy^ken of epic poetry and Hooi^ towards 
tjie.cnd of the fecond volume of this biftory, aiul 
with mi^cb greater cxteBC in t^e firft of ipy tieatifef 
ujpn the ftudy of the Qelles Letcres, where I hava 
endeavoured to give the reader a ta&c of the beau- 
pes of this. poet. 

Yifgil, if we may judge of his views by his work» 
ieems to have propofed no lefs to himfelf than to difr « 
pute the fuperiority of epic poetry with Greece^ and 
borrowed arms froni his rival himielf for that pur- 
pole. He juftly difc^rnedt that» as he was to bring 
|Ehe hero of his poem froip the banks of the Scam^- 
der, it would be neceflkry for him to imitate the 
Odyfley, which contains a great ieries of voyages 
and narratives ^ and, as he was to make him fight 
for his fettlement in Iply, that it would be as ne^ . 
ce£EM7 to have the Iliad perpetually before his eyes^ 
which abounds with aftion, battles, and all that in? - 
tervention of the gods, which heroic poetry requires* 
iEneas makes voyages like Ulyfles, and fights like 
Achilles. Virgil has interwoven the forty-eighp 
books.of Homer in the twelyeof the /Eneid. In the 
fix firft we difcover the Odyfiey almofl bniverfally, 
as we do the Iliad in the fix laft. 

The Greek poet has a great advantage, and no 
Icfs pretence of fuperiority, frpm having been the 
origmal, which the other copied •, and what* Quinr 
tilian fays of Demofthenes, in regard to Cicero, may 
with equal juftice be applied to him, that, however 
great Virgil may be. Homer in a great meafure 
made him what he is. TKis advantage does Hoc 
however fully decide their pierit, and to whieh of 
them the preference ought to bs given will always 
be a matter of difpute. 

We may in this point abide by the judgment of 
Quintilian, who, whilft he leaves the qu<;ftion unde* 
cided in a few words, pej-fedly fpecifies the charac- 

• Cetlendum vcio in hocquidein, quod &ille (Dcmofthenes) prior 
{j)it, & ex magna parte Ciceionem^ quantiu eiiy fecit. Lih» i o» £ap. t . 
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ptnthikdS&ogMtthd&]twat^^ He 

tells ustlierei^moreg^ius'ftiidiSpoemflitiimm 
thexone, ondmoiiBirtadaf^katiQaiDliie^di^ 
and that what is wanting in Virgil on the Bdt of the 
fublinne, in which tR&^^k ^t^ik indifputsbly fu- 
perior^ is perhaps xompeofiitQcMby tfat jttftneli md 
equality that prevail univer&lly ihfoil^MMie the 
-- iEneid: .Ei^erckjMi'iOiitlaHir^fftfle/li a/pie 4mmm ^ 
$aH€tffmrma^Ua. twr^.isl^ JU^miur vet uk$ m Imfku 
ift\ qmd ti fmt mapf hhr^Am .r (S^puMmm m mmim 
iMffthis vmdnmri fvtk^. ^epi^Hsate penfmm. It js 
▼eryhardtocbfn:i^eii^lhefe€wopQi^ Tfas 

Iliad and Odyifty tf e two^ great paintii%s» of which 
tht^neidtsanabridgmcRtiorminiacwe^ Ttielttter 
requires a Mtrer view : every (hing in ic therefore 
muft be-pei^feiUy finiflwdf But g^aa piftittts im 
feen at a dtAanoe.: it is rtot neceflary^ that ^Ssmf flHultf 
be fo exail and regular in all tl^tr ifrokea: twofcru^ 
pulous a ni^enefs is even ft fault in iiidivp|^iitiiigs« 

H ESI D-, V- 

H9S10D is faid to haw b^a bom at CuaaaBb ^ 

city of JEoiia^ bot brought up from his infancy at 

Afcra, a fmall town of Boaocia, which from dMws 

Afcmm- paifed fo^ his coontry : Virgil alfo ctU« hian the old 

|iieienem. Qianof Afcf4. Authorsdi^- much cpQcenui^thf 

^' ^' ' time ih which he lived. The-moft gpo^ial cfHoioft 

is^ . thiut he was Homer's cocemporary^ Of ^U hia 

poen» only three have comedown ^ us : ihefit ara 

Tbe IVdrks mri Ihyi\ * 7U ttfe^ma; or * the genca^ 

logy of the gods ; ^nd , fht SbUl4 ^ lUrofUs i of 

which 1 haver fpoken clfcwhere. 

Vol II Qirfntilhift gives m his'tharH^tor Si»«l|iifeworas': 

p/kniient *^ Hefiod felcbm rifes upon himiUf, and che^greiteft 

Hi/orj. ** part of his vcorks.copnfts almoft entirely of propNcr 

" names. He has However ufcful fenfenccs for Y 

^ Raro aflurgit Hefiodus, miignaque pars «|as in tfonunibttit 
occupaia: tamen utiles xirca.prjecepta ieateptis, kaitafoiie vat. 
frim 8c compofticmis^yrb^Miite «hittir<ia#laP{>aliiui'la aloaM 

- V^ coi 



^^ eondo&cpCfift, with' fufficient fveetnefi of words^ 
*^ aod BO vnhappineis of ^c He is allowed to 
^^ luve ftcofededitbdft n tluMtnddle way of wiidi^/'. 

JPosTs UJshmim. 

TsRMNpBit. : He waft very ftmoiis both ibr 
poetrfiindnliific..^- ■ > ^ 

• TYitT^«;;'He IB helki^ 40 hate been an A.M. 
Athenian. -This poet m^e a gmr fi|(iice ia ^ fe^ j^^^ 
cbnd war of Mifibhe. -ii€ excited in celebrating mi- 3364. 
Ikary exp!ok$. The Spartans had.been federal times J**"^*"* 
defeated to thfc!*^at difcouragemrat- The oracle if;^* * 
of Delphos bade tbem aflt a miim of thi^ Athenian! 
capable of afllfting themwifih hU cocmMt and abi« 
lities. Tyrtaeus was foir them. Theconfequenceat 
firfl did not Mfwer the exjksftatkms of the Spartanr* 
They wei-e again dtfdSittd three tinnesfuccefliveiy^ 
and were upon tbe point of returning to Sparta in 
defpair. Tyitasns re-«nimat6d them by his verfes^ 
which breathed nothing but the love of one's country 
and contempt of death. Having refumed courage, 
«hey attacked 181c Meflfenians ^ith ftityj attd Ae vic- 
tory they obciuned) upon thi» occafion, terniinated a 
%ar they could ftippdit no longer fo their advantage. 
They conferred the freedom of their city upon Tyr- 
tiKA, a privilege th<fy ifrere by no -means too pf oAift 
flf at Lac^dfeemcin/ which miadeit exceedingly ho- 
nourable/ The Iktle thuttemiains of bis ^tli^s 
lhew$ that his ftil6 was very vigorous and ^oble, 
i^^ms tranfported^himielf With the ardour he 
^adeavours togive hisheaMPs: '^ * 

* TyrtfleufqvcimaK! anioMi i» Martia b^Ila > 
: VerfibDs fiU(;«lit:. ... . - -H^aS.in Jrt. Poe$. 

fy verfej^e, wdrrtor\sfire tyrtaus feeis^ 
y A(id ur^es manhf minds to glorious deeds* 

. PsAQO, tialatraii^ Athenian Icpilator. Hc^-^J^, 
pompqfcd 9 poem pf three *;houfand lines^ ^ intitled '^ 
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'rwnKx^u in which he laiddowa excettenC preee^ 

for the oondud of life* 
A.M. . AsARis, a Scythian by nation^ tcoording to 
83?8- Suidas, furnamed by others the Hyperborean. He 
HtT^l compofed feveral pieoes of poocry^ Stories of the 
i. 4- c. 3^* b&, absurdity aiie told of him, which even Hercxiotus 
hitnfelf does not feem to believe. He coaieots htm>- 
felf widv faying that Batbarian t^ad carried an ar- 
row thrgugboiat the whok world, and thai; be ace 
jfmhi. in nothing* Jamblious goes fattther, and pretends that 
iwt. Pytli. ^b3,;is was carried by his arrow through the air, and 
pailed ri/vers, fea&, and the molt inacceflSbie places 
m thacmanner, without beingdopp'd by any obftade. 
It is faid, chat, upon account of a great plague that 
4*aged in the country of the Hyperboreans, he was 
deputed to Athens by thofe people. 
A-M. CBi&RiLua. There were . feveral poets of this 

?fi7^- name. I fp«ak of him* in this place, who, notwith* 
Ibnding the badnefs of his verfes, in which there waa 
neither tafte nor beauty, was however much efteemed 
and favoured by Alexander the Great, from whom 
he received as great a reward as if be had been ao 
excellent poet, tjorace obferves that llberalky ar- 

{{ued little tafbe in that prince, who had been fo de> 
icate in refpeft to painting and fcplpture* as topro- 
hibic by an edi£tall painters, except Apelles, to draw 
his: picture, and all ilatuarics, but Lyfippus, to make 
his itatue in brafs. Sylla, amongft the ^lomans, a£^ 
cd as liberally, but with more prtkleace than Alex- 
ander, in regard to a poet who had pfefented him 
with fome wretched verfi^s : f He ordered a reward 

• GfatHs Alejcandrg re;g! magno fult ille 
Cbserilus, inciiltis qxli vcrfibus & male natis 
Kettulit acceptosy regale iu]imfiiuiy>£llilipfN>t, 

Idem rex ille, poem a 
Qoi tarn ridicnlum tam care prodigus emit, 
EcTi^io iretiiit ne quis fe, pi-aeter Apellero, 
Pingeret, aut aliu« Lyfippo cKjccrct ei*a 
Fortis Aicxandri vultum fimulantia. Har. Ef. i. A 
t Jnffjl ei prsemium trib\ii» fub ea coltdttioi)^ n« qufii) poftca £c^ 
kcre^. C;V. fro Arcb^ foet* »• *£. 
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to be given him, upon condition that he would never 
write more : very hard terms to a bad poet, however 
reafonable in themfelvcs. 

Aratus was of Soloe, a city of Cilicia. He • A. M, 
compofed a poem upon aftronomy, which was very ^7^*' 
much efteemed by the learned, accottJing to Cicero. 
Quintilian fpeaks lefs favourably of it. He fays, 
+ that the fubjeft of Aratus was very dry and un- 
afieAing, from having neither variety, pafllons,cha- 
rader, nor harangue in it : but that however he had ^ 
done as much with it as his mixtcr would admit, and 
had made choite of it as fuiting his capacity. Ci- 
cero, at feventeen years of age, had tranflatcd the 
poem of Aratus into Latin vcrfe, of which many 
fragments are come down to us in his treatife De 
I^atura Deorum. 

Apollonius of Rhodes compofed a4:)oem upon a. m. 
the expedition of the Argonauts : Argondutica. ' 375^* 

He was a native of Alexandria, and had fucceeded 
Eratofthenesas keeper of the famous library there in 
the reign of Ptolomacus Evei^etes. Upon feeing 
himfelt ill treated by the other poets of that place, 
who loaded him with calumnies, he retired to Rhodes, 
where he pafled the reft of his days. This occafioned 
his being furnamed the Rbodian. 

EupHORioN of Chalcis. Antiochus thi Great A.M. 
intrufted him with the care of his library. + Vireil i^s^- 
mentions him m his Bucolics. v. 50. 

NicANDER of Colophon in Ionia, or, according A. M.* 
to others, of -ffitolia. He flouriflied in the time of ^*^' 
Attalus,.the laft king of Pergamus. He compefed 
fome poems upon medicine ; 0^f»««* and *AAi|»f «f/xa«a* 

* Conftat inter doA6s homifiem ignarnm AftroIogi9e» ornatiflimis 
atqu0 optimis veifibus Aratum de coelo fteliiique dixiiTe. 

t Arati materia inotu caret, ut in qua nulla varletas, nullus af- 
fv6lu$, nulla perfonay nulla cujufqiiam fit oratio. Sufficit tamien 
•peri, cut fe parem credidit. Lib. lo. r. i. 

t Quid ? Euphorionem tranijbimus ? Quem nifi probaiTet Virgi- 
]«us, idem minquam cerUr conditonim Chalctdico veriu carminum 
ftciflet in Bucolici$ mentionem. i^fntil, /. lo. c. i. 

and 
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ud bih<r3 upon 9gri6iilt:ure> whiqk* Vu;^ isoSt* 

tatcd in his Greorgics. 
A. M. ANTiP^Tisit of Sidon. Cicero informs us, chjit 

iJb^' . he had fo great a taleoi; for. poetry, and JTuch a faci- 
orat^ ^ 1*1^ ^n making veffirs^ that he could exprds himfeif 
»• i94« excemporaneoudyJn iiftxainrteria or any other kiiui 
L^l ^* ^^ ^^^^» "P^^ ^^y X^bj^ Valerius Maximua and 
Pik.i! 7! Pliny lay, that he hiid a icv«r regularly once every 
^ 5'« ytor upon the fame day^ which was the day of his 

birth and death. 
A.M. A. Licintua A»CHtA$s for whom Cic^o's ora« 

^^'* tion is extant. Hie wix>ts a poem upob <he wmr with 

the Cimbri, and began another upon Cicero's condii- 

fliip. We have &il fomc of Ms fpigirama so the 

htaadb. Parthenius Hved at the fame pme. He had 
1- 5- c. 17. been taken prtfoner in ^t war with Mithridaces, 

and wa$ VifgU's mafter in Ctcfk poetry. 
A. D. 36ft. AFOtLiNARius, bifliop of l^aodicaca in Syria* 
I do not confider him here as a bi&opj but a$ a 
poet, w1k> diftingjuiihed hUapirelf very mucKby Cbri« 
ftian poetry* Julian the Apoftaoe bad forbade all 
maflnf^ by a public edi^,. co te^ch the children'^of 
Chril]UanS:^.the profane aufihors^ The pretext for this 
cdidl was, that it was not confiftent to explab thena 
to youth as ijiu^ious.wripersi and at the fame time to 
condemn their religion., j^pttbc true motives for that 
prohibhion were the gi^at advantages the Chriftiana 
found in' the profane books againft paganifm. This 
edid induced the two ApQil^Mriito compolib feveral 
works of ufe to religion* ' : 

The father^ of, whom wa/pcak,.. ai^d wEo was a 
grammarian, wrote in heroic yfsgftj aiid in inoitatton 
of Homer, the jSjacred hiAary in rfo^r and- twenty 
books down to the reign of Saul, deriominating each 
book witha Icjter of the.Grc^ jailpliabct. He imi 
tated Menander in comedies Eu/ipidesin tragedies 

* Quid ? Nican^sn ftu&tz fecuti Macer attpic VirailtlM I ^jtfv- 

an 



AndPiiidatuiodcft v^taldnghi'ifubjeas fromtheHofy 
Scripture, and obferving the cbar^ifiier and ftikof the 
le^eral kinds of ^pMtr jMn which he wrote; in arder 
that the Chriftians .might tiHpenfe with the want of 
the profane authors^in kaMiing the Belles Lettfes. 

His fon, who wasa ib|>Wftj that is to i^,a rhe^* 
tcniciaia and phiMbph^r, ^dttipofed diaiogu^^ after 
tbcf manner o(4?l»€^ DD^ex^l^ the gbfpeldf ah^^thd 
doari ne erf this Apdiltesi ' «\- : ^;u : i r v 

Julian's perfecution was of ib (hort acoatirfUMce, 
that the works df thcKApc^ittiariiiSieeanM tifetefi, md 
the profane aa!||hors "were agaiti iread^ Hence cf all 
their poems non^ ^e c(»me down to u^^ rexo^pt the 
Pfalms paraphraiedl))^ A^^A^iiallus the eld^r, whd 
had the misfortune to give into heterodox opinions 
concerning Jefus Chrlft; '■-' '' ' » 

St. GRSGoity of N^ziianatfm, cottsmpor^ry with a. d. 
Apollinarius^ conlpofed alfo a great number ovTerfes 350. 
ct all kinds : Suidas makes them amount td thirty 
tfaoufand, of which only a part have been p#eferved.- 
Mod of them were the employment and fruit of his 
retirement Though he was very much advanced in 
years at the time he wrote them, we find i(i them all 
the fire and vigour that could be defined in the works 
ofa young man. 

In compofing his poems, whkh ferved him fcr 
amufement inhisfolitode, arid for confi^tion in his 
bodily infirmities, he had young perfbn4f,'and thbfe. 
who love polite learning; in view, To^ wickdraw 
them from dangerous fongtf Mid poem^, he Was for 
fupplying them not only with an innocent bucufefui 
diver fion, and at fh^ fame tiwie for rendering the 
truth agreeable to them. Thbref is^aifo retffon to be- 
lieve, that onft of his vie^s was to oppoiepoeins^ 
in which every thihg was ftriftly orthodoxy tb thofr 
of Apollinariui; that contained abundance c^opi* 
nions repugnant r^ the Chr4ftian faith; * 

,In makin^poetryfublcrviefit jlnxhis manperto re- 
ligion, he recalled it to its primitive inftitution. iHe 

treated 
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treated on nothing Ui his verie$ but fuch fubj.edao£ 
piety, as might animate, purify, inftrufb, orcleyate 
the foul to God. In prbpofm^ found doftrinc to 
Chriftians in them, he baniQies from them all the filch 
and folly of fable, and wpuld have thought it pro- 
faning his pen to have employed it in reviving the 
heathen. divinities, that Chrilt had come to abolilh.' 
Such are the models we ought to follow. I fpeak* 
here of a faint, who had all the beauty, vivacity, and 
folidity of wit, it is pofTible to imagine. He had 
been ihftru&ed in the Belles l4ettres by the moft able 
mailers at that time of the pagan world. He had 
read with extreme application all the antient poets^ 
of which we often find traces even in his profe wri- 
tings. He contented himfelf with having acquired 
a refined taftc of poetry jfrom them, and with having 
thoroughly ftudied and comprehended all their beau- 
ties and delicacy ^. but never introduced any of the 
profane divinides into his own pieces, which were 
not re-admitted by the poets till jpiany ag^s after* 
Ought what thofe glorious ages of the church con- 
demned and forbade to be allowed now ? I have 
treated on this * fubje^ el few here with fopie extent. 
A. D. Forthe honour of poetry and the poets, I ought 

'**®' not to omit mentioning Eudoci a, the daughter of 
the fophift LeOmrius* the Athenian, who, before flie 
was a Chriftian, and had married the emperor Theo- 
dofius the younger, was called Athenais. Her father 
had given her an excellent education, and made her 
extremely learned and judicious. The furprifing 
beauty of her afpeft was however inferior to that ot 
her wit. Sh6 wrote an herpic poem upon her huf- 
band*s vidory over the Perfians, and compofed 
fnany other pieces upon pious fubjeds, of which 
wc ought very much to regret the lofs. 

Syn£Sius, biihopofPtolemais, lived at the far— 
time. Only ten hymns of his are conoe down to 

• Method ^Jludjing the BtJksUitns, Vol. I. . 
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t pafs over m (iknce many other poets iriendoned 
tiy authors but little known to m^ aiid anni afi^d 
fcbat I have already been only ceo long upon thofe 
of this kind. 

I proceed now to the Tragic and Coffiltc poets. 
But, as I have treated both with (iiffidenrextent iii 
the fifth volume of this hiftory, I (hall do Ittcle * 
more in this place than mention their names, and 
the times when they lived, 

S E G t. it. 
0/ the Tragic Poets. 

THESPIS * is confidered as the mvetitor of A.M. 
tragedy. It is eafy to judge how grofs an im- 34»o* , 
perfeft it was in its beginning. He fmeared the faces 
of his aftorS with kcs of wine, and carried them 
ftovn Tillage to village in a cart^ from which they 
reprcientcd their pieces. He lived in the time of So- pint, in 
Ion. That Wife kKiflatof, beinjg pYefent one day at So»°«- 
one of thefc reprcfcntations, cried out, ftriking the^' *^ 
ground with his ftick, I dm very much afrmd^ that 
tbefe poetical jiEtions^ and ingmmis fancies^ mU foon 
kme ajbare in our public and private affairs. 

TEsGHYLtf s t was the firft that improved tragedy, a. m. 
and placed it in honour. He gave his adtors mafks, 35*^* 
more decent drefies, the high-heel*d boot or bufkia 
.caU^d Cothurnus^ and built them a little theatre. 
J His manner of wriring is noble, and even fublime ; 
his elocution loflfty, and foaring often to bonibaft. 

In a public difpute of the tragic poets, inftituted Piut. ia 
Upon account of the bones of Thcfcus which Cimon P'^J^J"; 

* Inotiimtragicae gentis ioteniiTe Camceiis 
Picitur Sc 4>iaufti'is yexiffe poSmau Thefplsy 
t^x canereat agerentque peninfti faecibus ora. 

Hwdt, in Art, Pcetm 
t Poft hunc p^rfonse pHhtaAe fepertov faopefte 
^fchylusy & modicis initravit pulpita tignis, 
£t docnit nriagnviinque Ipqui, nitiqtke Cotburno. Har, ibfjf . 
t Tn|roedias primus ihluceifi^^icliyhisprotulh; IbMimlsi gravf^, 
I Tandilpquus, ftepc ufqiic ad vitium. ikuintih Irio. C« i. 

^ot.II. . U had- 
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had topught to Athene the prize was adjudged to\ 
Sopliocles. The grief xsf JEfchylus was fo great] 
tip<m feeing himfelfdeprived by a young poet m the 
glory be bad fo long poffefled, of being tl^ molt ex- 
GtUM|C fni;be thc^tre^ that he could not bear to ftay in 
AijcmA any longo:* He left it, and redred to Sicily 
to ih^ ipiiit of king HierO) where he died in a very 
a«ui« iiQgHitf oifuine^* As he lay afleep in the country 
wiih his bald head uifcovered, an eagle, taking ic for 
,4 ftoicie, le^fiall a heavy tortoife upon it, which killed 
; bim. Of fpU(^fcore and ten tragedies which he com- 
rpoi&i, ifomc fay only twenty-eight, and others no 
.ipqi;9^th4ii thirteen, carried the prize. 
A. M. ^ . SoPHOCLXsand EuRipiws. Thefc two • poets 
$53>* « appeaiie4 at the fame time, and rendered the Athe- 
nian. Itage very illuftrious by tragedies equally admi- 
xabk, thoufih very different in their ftile. The firft 
was gr^tt) k)fty,.and fublime : the other tender, pa- 
thetic, and abounding with excellent maxims for the 
manners.andconduft of human life. The judgment 
of tb^ public was^iyided in refpedt to them ^ as we 
are at (his djiy in regard to f two poets, who have^ 
dope fo much Jionoui" to the French ftage, and made it ' 
capable of difputiijgpre-eminence with dut of Athens, 

'sec t, m. 

t 'Of the Omic Poets. 

A, M. T^.tfJwUSp' Cratinus, and Aristophahes 
J5<4» jHI^ th'ade the comedy, called antient cemeif^ very 
famous. This ferved the Greeks inftead of fatire. 
The higheft perfedion of what is called Atttcijm 
w^s peculiar to it, that is to fay, whatever is fineft, 
nioftel^ant^ and mod delicate in ftile, to which 
no other poetry could come near. I have fpoken of 
it elfewhcre« 

* Longe claiius niuftnv«niiit hoc opus Sophocles at^ne £, ipi' 

f 'Q^i iitillc and Raciitv 
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^, Menander. He invented and excelled all ch •'k^ ' 
others in the New comify. ^ Plutarch prdfers^ him lAft* Jfu^'m 
nicely to Ariftophahes. HeS^adoifres an itgreeabie, ManL 
refined, delicate^ lively fpirft of liumo6r,« vda<>ft*55^ 
pleafantry in hioi, th^ nevtr departs in the leaift 
from the flirideft rules of probity tndffhiiSiaaiXitn : 
whereas the bitter and mercUefs rallieiT ofAAtt&ft^ 
nes is exceflive abufe, is murder in jeft^ tlvat wicnput 
the leaft reierve tears the reputatiovi of the moft Wor- 
thy to pieces, and Wolates at! the laws of nnxiefty 
and deceacy with an impudence thftc Jsnbirs fid 
bounds, * Quinmiian is not afraid to declare,' that 
the brightnefs of Menander'smtrit had^itirely eeli^ 
led and obliterated the reputation of all rfie wrtim-iA 
the fame way. But the greateft praxfe which can b^ 
given this poet is tof fay, that Terence, who icaroe 
did any thing befides copying his plays, is allowed by 
good judges to have fallen very (hort of his original. 

Aulus Gellius has preferved fome pa&gcs of Mo* Lft. 4^ 
nander, which had been imitated byuteittus,* an an** ^- ^if 
tient Latin comic poet. At the firft reading, he 
thought the verfcs of the latter very fine. But be af- 
firms, that as foon as he compan^ diem with thofe 
of the Greek poer, their beauty entirely difappeated» 
and they feemed wretched and contemptible: 

Menander was not treated with all the juftice he 
deferved during his life. Of more than an hundred 
comedies which he brought upon the ftage, only 
eight carried the prize. Whether thrpugb wagut 
or combination againft him, or thi \>id tafte ^fthe ..\ 
judges, pHUEMONf, .who uadoubtedly dirfefved 
only the fecond place, wa^s ^Iways^ preferred befori 
him* . * 

In the fifth volume we have expl alined all^tjiat're- 
lates to the An tient, Middle, aiid New Comedy; 

• AtqAe ilU qifidem omnibal ejiiTdem opens 'attftoiibosrabftulft 
iipmtn, U fuJgore ^o4afii fuae claritatis tencbra$ obduxtt. ^fuitOH^ 

t Philemoiiy «t pnYfrfui ten^^H^'jt»lictMiMenaii<b)9 fopCrpm^ ^ 

ui' sect; 
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«ECT. IV. 
Of the iambic T^Hs^ 

A. M. Ti'RC'HILOCUS, a nativc6f Pharos, the 

)xse. ' jr\ itiT^ntor of lanibfe verfes. Jived in the jeigia 

df Candmles king-of ' Lydia. See what we have 

faid of him tDWatd& the end of the fecond ydnme. 

A. M. Hii»p^okAx whs a hitivc of Ephclbs. Upon bc- 

tf6o. h>g e^elkdfram thence by the tyrants that govern* 

Suidas. ^ ^i^xt^ be went and fettled at Clazomena^ He 

was ugly^ -flMMTti and tfaih : but lib uglkie& occa* 

fioned bis being immortalifed i Fcm: he is hardly 

known by any chin^ except the fatyrical verfes be 

MmpDfed agiAnft the brothers, Bupalus and Athfnis, 

two (eulpcors ^o had made his figure in the moft 

ridiculous manner in their power. He (Bfcharged 

iiich a number of Iceen and ▼irufent verfes againft 

them, that, according to fbtne aothors, they hanged 

cheniielves throiigh^vexttion. But Pliny obferves, 

. t^iat ftatue9^<>f then^s were in being, made after that 

rime. TW iritentidiP of the verfe called Scazon» 

Xi#^f^ sifcribed tn'B^ponn, in the laft foot 

of whidi there is always a %ondee ihftead of an 

jymbiis; 

. : Of tlk Lyric Poets. 

THJ^ poetry whiqh w^ njadf t^ be fung to the 
lyre, or t|ie like inftruments, was called Lyric 
poetry, Comppficions of rfii? kind were oanaed odes, 
t&at U to fay, foags, and were divided iittaftrbphe's 
or ffanza^s. " 

The lend of poetry is to pleafc the iaiaginade 
Biit, if the diflferccit kinds of poetry, as«the pafton 
elegifc, aocl^piq^ artain^chat fftdby difi^rent mean 
the43deartaiQS it more certainly, becaiife it indud 
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tbem all ; s^nd, as the famous painter of old united 
in one pi^ure all that he had oblervcd of mod gface* 
fid and coofummate^ in many of the fair fex, fo die 
ode unites in itfelf all the diftitntbeaudes of whicA 
the diferent fpecies of poetry arefiifcepttbie; Bui is 
baa ftill fomething elfe peculiar to itfelf, which con* 
ilicvues its prui; chara6ler. This is enthufiafm ^ in 
which view the poet^ believe they may alfo compare 
her fo that Juno of Homer, who borrows the girdle 
of Veaus to exalt the graces of her form, but who 
11 ftill the fame queen of the gods^ diftinguilhed by 
the Mf of majefly peculiar (p.her, and even by the 
fuiy and violence; of her chara£ter. 

This enthurialxn is more eafy to conceive, than 
poffible to define. When a writer is fcized with it, 
his genius glows ardent, his imag^ation catches fire, 
and all the faculties of his ibul awake, and concur to 
the pcr/e£tion of his work Now noUe thoughts 
Qffd the moft Ihining ftrok(;s of wit, and then the 
mod tender and beautiful images,^ crowd ypon higi- 
7he warmth alfo of his enthuuafm pfte;n tranfporti 
him in fuch a manner, that he can contain himfelf 
no longer i he then abandons himfelf to that living 
in^tuofity, that beaudful diforider, which infimte- 
ly tranfdend the r^ularity of the moft ftudious art» 

Thefe different imprcffions produce different e£- 
fefts : defcriptions fometimes fimple but exquifitely 
beautiful, and atothet- times rich, noble, and fublime ; 
companions Juft and lively ; ffaSning ftrokes ofmp^ 
rality •, allufions happily borrowed from hiltorjj^ or 
fkhlc ; and digreflfions a thoufand times ^cfrfcbeab- 
tifiil than the chain of the fubjeft itfelf. Harmon% 
the foul of verfe, at thi3 hiomenti cofts the poet no 
trouble. Noble exJ)reflions and happy nuitbcrs 
ipontaneoudy rife up, and difpofe thcmielves irl due 
order, like ftoncs to the lyre of Amphion ; and lio- 
ching feems the effedt of ftudy or pains. The poems 
c^enthuflafm have fuch a peculiar beauty, that they 
fan neither be tead or heard without imparting the 

U 3 fame 
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pxoc fire that produced themfelvcs -, and the eflfbA of 
the moft eii:qur(ite mufic is neither fo certain nor fo 
great, as (hat of ver^ borne in this poetic fury, 
this diviner flame of the mind* 

This little paiTage, which 1 have extrafted from 
the ffiort but qloquent diflertation of the Abbe Fra- 
guier upon Pindar, fufficcs to give the reader a juft 
idea of lyric poetry, and at the fame tinie of Pindar, 
ivho.hplds the firft rank anioi)gft the nine Greek 
poets th^t excelled in this way of writing, of whom 
It remaiAs for me to fay a few words. 
A. M. ' Plutarch fpeaks of* Thales, whom Lycurgus 
i|35r. perfuaded to go and fettle at Sparta. He was a ly- 
j>^rgl ^ic ppet (not one pf the nine meationed juft before) 
p. ^?- but under tjie appearance ^f cgmppdng only (bng^, 
be in effeft did all that;tbe graveft' leeulators could 
have been capable of doing. For all his poetical 
. pieces were fo many difcourfcs to in:cline men to obe- 
dience and concord, by the means of certain numbers 
, ib harmonious, fo ^egant, f}:rong,'. ahc| |weet» that 
they injCbnIibly rendefed the ,mapnecs.of *thofe th^t 
)ieaixl them kfs rude aqd favage, apd induced a love 
^ of order ap4 probity, by baniibing the animofities 
and diviHons that prevailed amongft xhtm. Thus by 
the charming imprefTions of a melodious kind of 
", poetry, he prepared the way for Lycurgus to ia- 
ftruft ^rid amend his cirizens. ^ 
A. M. ' Am^man was a native of Safdif in Lydia. Tbe 
Jiu^(ie Lapcdaepipnis^ns adopted him on account of his me- 
Txii. p. TJt, ajid granted him the. freedom of their city, up- 
599* on which he cqngratplates himfelf in his poems as a 
fiQgular honour to him. He flourifhed in the time 
' of Ardys, fpn of Gyges,, king of Lydia. 
A. M. Stesichorus was of Himera, a city of Sicily. 

319*- " Paufanias relates, that this poet having loft his fiHit 
Lacoiu ^ ^ punfftxment for vcrfcs which he had made •" • if- 
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Q^e qf tbeji^mj^es^ nvbc ii^vniab^ve tmf$ buudrsd 4Ut^ Jj/h ps 
^ftit hi.-n. '- ^ ♦ 
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praife of Helleq, did not recover it, dll he had re« 
cantcd Iris inVeftives by a new piece, the revcrfe of 
the former, which was afterwards called PiiimiKtf. 
Quintilian ^ tells us, that he fung of great wars, and 
the moft illuftrious heroes, and that hefuftained the 
pomp and fublimity of epic poetry on the lyre. Ho- 
race gives him the fame charaAer in a (ingle epithet^ 
S^eficborique graves Camdm^ey SttCtthorus's kfsy mufc. 

Alcaus. tic was born at Mitylene, a city of A. M. 
Lefbos : it is from him the Alcaic vtrfetook its name. 54oo- 
He was a declared enemy to the tyrants of Lefbos, Herod. 
and in particular to Pittacus, whom he perpetually l- 5- «• Ji- 
, laflied in his poems. He is (aid to have been feized 
with fuch terror in a battle, where he happened to 
be, that he threw down his anhs, and fled, f Ho- 
race relates a like adventure of himfelf. Poets pique 
liiemielvea lefs upon their valour than their wit. 
X Quinulian fays, that the ftile of Alcaeus is clofe» 
lofty, GorreA, and, what crowns his praife^ that he 
very much refembles Homer. 

Sappho. She was of the fcme p)ace» and lived 
at the fame time with Alcsus. TheSapphic verfe is 
fo called from her. She had three brothers, Lary- 
chus, Eurygius, and Charaxus. She celebrated the 
firft extremely in h^r poems, ^nd on the contrary is 
as fevcre againft Charaxus, for being defpel-ately in 
love with the coUrtezan Rho()ope, the fame that 
built one of the pyramids of Egypt. ^ 

Sappho compofed a confiderable number of poems, 

of which only iwo are xome down to us, bta tkefe ' 

fufficc to prove, that the praifes given her by alt 

ages for the beauty, pafiion, nunlbers, harmimy, 

• and infinite delicacies of her verfei are not without 

* Stefichorum, ()aam iit ingeiiio vilidoct laat^m qvoipe ofto 
diitit, maxima bella & c^larifTimos caneotem duces, Be £pi» canninit ^ 

on era lyra Aiftineotem. Lib. xo. cap. i* 

f Tecum Phitipp&s & cclerera fugara 

Senfi, relidla non bene parmula. ^ ' 

X In elot^nendo brevii , St magnifiers, & diiigeiss> . pl^nimoue 
Hopicro fianlis, /. lo. c. i. 

U 4 . faunda* 



foVodatioD. Hence llie waft called tbd fvab Ab^ 
and the people of Mitylene caufed her ttQage to be 
ftamped oa their coin« 

It were to be wiihed that the purity 0f her tnan^ 
iiers had equalled the beauty of her geniys, and that 
jhe had not diihonoured her kx and poetry by her 
viqes and licenpoufneis. 

It is faid, that frai^dc with defpair thro' the obfti- 
nate reGftance to her defires of Fhaon, a young 
man of Lfiihos^ &e threw herfelf into the iea from 
the top of (he promontory jof Leucadia in Acarnania ; 
a remedy frequendy uf^d in Greece by thofe who 
were unfohunate in this pafiion. 
A. M. Anacreon, This poet was of Teos, a dty of 

xxi%. Ionia. He palled fAiich of his time at the court 
Her. 1. 3. ^f Polycrates, tyrant of Samoa^ famous for the uo* 
^' ^^, ' iQtenMpted proiperity of his ^e and tragical end } 
and was not only of all hb parties of ples^ure^ b«t 
jfiWp. pf his council. Plato in/orms us, that Hif^atehuSt 
F^^P^ one of the fons of Pififtratus» fent a ggillcy of fi% 
** "^*^*itMMfs to Anacreony «nd wrote ip him, in the moft 
obliging terms^ to prevail uppi^ him to come )o 
Athens, where bis fine works wo^d be <s^med.aac| 
tailed accordit^. to their merit. Toy and pleafure 
pee faid to havejbeeo his fole ftuify, as indeed we 
may well bslievcfrom what remains of iiisjxiems. 
They everyr where ihew, that his hand wrote what 
his. heartfelt, and are of a delicacy more eafy to con- 
ceive than eX|>rer5t Nothing would be mere eftimable 
(han hjs compofitions, had their obje^ been better^ 
A.M. ^ SiMONipss. He was of |be ifl%nd of Cea^ one 
J444- ^ qf the Cycladcs in the JEgcap fea. H^ wmte the 
fanK>us naval battle of Salamis in the Doric dialed. 
* His (yie jwas delicate, natural, and agreeable. He 
was pathetic and excelled in exciting compaifion, 

^ Stmonides teirai»» aIio(mi fenpone prejirio Sc Jucunditate qi 
Ham comm«iidari poteft. rrsecipua tamen ejus in commovei; i 
inilcratione Tlrtat, \it quidam in nac eum parte oomibus «juf^ \ 
ojfcxh au6loribi^s jawferant. , ,^V/i/. Ii^ iq, c« ^ • J - . 

whi' I 
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which vas his peculiar talen V Md that bj whkh 
•the antienSis have cbara^erUed him ; 

^hitn Quidlibet allocutiomt 
Moeftius lachrymis Simonidei$« CattiBf 
Sometbing fqdd& to Wf ear^ 
than SimonUes in tearsr 

Horace fays of him to ^hc UitM efieft ; 

Sed ne, peli^s, mofii piocax, jocis^ 
Ceae letradbes munen toNim. 

Bui wbfiBfTj wanton mufej ^of^ 
JVberefore toafe wo tokt gOjti 
Tbii^s of woe why tbnsprohng^ 
Things that fit $be doffs ftmgi 

Ibycus, Nothing is known ofhimt bc^Bdcs Us a. m, 
name^ and a few fragments come down to us. \^¥ 

Bacchylxd^s. ne was of the ifland of C« A. M.* 
and the fon of a brother of ^monides. Hiero pot* ^ss^ 
ferred his poems to thoie of Pindar in the Pytntan 
games. Ammianw Marcellinus fay«, tbac Julian 
the Apoilatadelighted niuch in reading this poec« 

Pindar. Qi^intiiian places him at th^ head of a. M« 
the nine lyric poets. His peculiar merit and ftt- 3i«s^ , 
vailing charader are thaem^efty» grandeur, and 
fublimity, which often eitalt hiqi above the rules 
of art, to which.it were wrong to exped, that the 
produdiops of a great gennis ihould be fervikly con* 
fined. We find in his odes a fenfible eiFeA'of the 
ciithufiafm I have fpoken of m the beginning of 
. this fedion. It might appiear a little too told, if iiO( 
foftened with. a o^ixture of lels ardent an4 more 
agreeable beauties. The poet difcerned this hiafitlfi 
which made him drew flowers iA>uftdafitty. from 
time to time. His celebrated rival Corynna re- 
proached hinl with excefs irf'this ^\x^r}^^\^ \] * .„ 

Horace indeed praifes him only m refpc^to fublU 
(xiity. He (^Us hiqa a fwan,t)otne by theinip^abficy 

of 
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of his flight, arid the aid of the winds, above the 
clouds i a torrent, that^ fwelted by rains, bears down 
all before it in the rapidity of its courfe. But to con- 
fider it in other lights^ it is a iinooth ftream, roll* 
ing its clear pure waves ovtr golden fandsr through 
flowery banks and verdant plains i a bee, colleding 
whatever is moil precious l^om the flowers, for the 
compofitioB of its fragrant neftar, 

His ftile is always fuited to his manner of think* 
ing, ctefcj-concile, without too many expreft con- 
nexions, or tranfitionary terms : thofe imply them- 
jfelves fuiHciently in the chain of his matter, and 
their abfence exalts the vigour of his verfo. Atten^ 
tion to tranfiiaons would have abated the poet's fire, 
in giving his ettthufiafm time to cool. 

In fpeaking thus of Pindar, i.do not pretend to 
propofe him as an author without faults. I own he 
has fbme, which it is not eafy to e^cufe : but ^t thte 
lame time, the number andgreatnefs of the beauties, 
•with whith they arc Attended, ought to cover and 
almoft make them diftppear. Horace, whois a good 
'judge of every thing, and efpecially of our preient 
fubjeft, muft have ha:d a very high idea of his me- 
• rit, as he IS not afraid to fay, that to emulatje him 
is manifcft temerity : Pindirum qtiifims fiudtt amH- 
ktri, &?r/*'' • r •• • 
jEUiB. ^ Pindar' had a dangerous rival in the perfon oT 
1. 1J.C.25.' CoRYNNA, who excelled in the fame kind of poetry, 
and five times carried the prize agacinKt him in tfc. 
' public difputes. She was furnamed the Lyric Muft. 
^lut. in Alexander th^ drear, when he ruined the dty of 
Alex. Thebes, the country of our illuftrious poet, long 
^' *^*' after his death, paid a jufl and glorious homage, to 
his merit in the jjcrfous of his jefcendants, whom 
he diilinguifhed from the reft of the inhabitants of 
that unfortunate place, by ordenog pardcular ca 
to be taken of them* 

I hnvc fpoken eJfewhere of fome of Pindar's work 
in the hifiory of Hiero : the reader nvy confultt 
fatuir. Vol. III. ' sec: 
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- S E O T.Yl. 
Of the EJi^ Poets. 

ELEGY, according to; DidymtM, i^ derived 
from •» t Mym, to faj^ ah\ ab\ or dlatt And 
according to others, from ^^^ ^w» to fay moving 
things. The Greeks* and after them the Komans, 
compofed their plaintive poems, their elegies, ia 
hexameter and pentameter verfes. From whencfe 
jevery thing written in thofe verfes has been called 
elegy, whether the fubjea be gay or fad. 

Verfibus impariter junftis querimonia primum, 
Mox etiam inclufa eft voti lententia compos. 

Horat. in Art. Poet* 
Grief did at firft foft elegy emfioyy 
That now eft dries her tearsy iofing of joy. 

No Groek elegy of the firft fort is coitic down to 
us, except that tnferted by Eurmides in bis Andro* 
mache, which ponlifts only of fourteen lines. The 
Miventor of thisjundtof poetry is no^ known, 

Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiferit au^or, 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc fub judice lis eft. 

Ibid. 
Yety whofirfiJigVd in elegiac firdnl 
fhele(^rt(dftilldpubtf and ftill contfftih vain. 

As it was intended at its inftitution for tears and la- 
mentations, It ^as employed at firft ohty in grief and 
misfortune: Itexprciftd no other fentiments, it 
breathed qo other accents butthofe of forroiir. With 
the negligence natural to affliftion and diftrefs, it 
fbughc Ids to pleafe than to move, and aimed at ex- 
citing pity, not admiration. It was afterwards uled 
oil all forts of fubje6ls, and efpecially the paflion of 
Jove. It however always retained the charafter pe- 
culiar to it, and did not lofe fight of its originating 

veniion. 
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t«adoa* .. Its thoughts were always namral and far 
from the afln&itioAof wk y la feafiinencs tender and 
delicatfei its expiefiton fimple and eafy» always le* 
Qunijig^ chat alternate tnequali^ of noKsafiiie, whidk 
Pvid makes fo «eat a men tin it (Inpidifm vUum 
iaufa deems ^^/Jand which gives the elegiac poetry 
of.che.aatieots fo much theadv^tage Qver ours. 

PcnaadeKt Pittacus, Solon, Chiio, and Hipptas . 

wrote their i)reccpts of reli^n, morality, and poficy, 

. tn elc^i^c verfe, inwhichTheognisofM^ara, and 

Fhocylid6, imitated them.. Many of the Poets alfo, 

of whom I have Ipoken before, compofed ele^es : but 

J (hall fay nothing here of any but diofe who applied 

c^iemle^es pafticulatiy to this kind of poetry, and 

ihall make choi/ce^nl)! of a ^all number pf them* 

A. M. t^AttJN vs.. He was of Ephefus, and is one of the 

s^)^'* moft antient of the eleeiac poets. It is believed that 

he flflurtfhcd ab0PC:thel)^nQiQg of the Olympiads, 

A. M. MiMN£RMus, of Colophon, or Smyrna, was co^ 

3+^'* temporary with Sb!6n^ Some make hitn the iniren* 

lor^f eiegiae verfe- He at leaft gave it its perfee- 

t«6ta, and was perhaps diefirft; who transfared it 

filMn Itiiicjrals to>love. The As^ments of bis, which 

are. come down to us, breathe nothing but ple^ure, 

whence Horace fays of him. 

Si, Mitnnermus u:i cenfet, fine amore jociique 
Nil €& jucundum, vivas in amore jociique. 
.] V /, ^ ,'- H^rai^ L I. Epift. €^ 

' ^ -A Mimnerwms tbMs^ 

J^withnU love andpkafitre nei^bt tsjcyj 
> » '^Jn hn^e^ntdfkajkreiifhjmft^^ emplcy. 
'-• ^ --j - ' - - ■• ' 

A. M. SitfOHi^BS, wbofe Teries werefo pathedc, mig^ 
3444* be, ranked amongft the elegiac poec$: but I haire 

given bin^ i pbcediewhere» >. , 
A. M. JPhiletas of Cos, aad Callimachus of Cyrem 
S7*4' lived both in the court pf Ptolomy Philadefphur 
whole preceptor Philetas certainly was, aodCal 

mach 
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ffiatbos isbdicfad tofatve been hislibnrian, The-^nt. 
Utter is confidcrcd as thfeprkidpil author of clcjgfec ^* *** ' 
poetry, and as thd per&m who fticeeeded beftin it : 
0^ (eUgut) fnnups CaBmachus \ and Plifltf t«s as 
t^ next CO. ium : SecimAiSf canfijme fhtrimmtm^ 
Pbiktas occMpavit. ' 

This is ^ijitilian^s'Opiiibn : but Hdrace Ibeftil 
to rank Mimnermud atsove CalHmachus ^ 



Si plus adpofi»e vifus^ 



Fie Mimnemui^ & optsvo a^gnomine ^nttc 

CaUbmCalluMclm? I^mortlmd^ 
Mwmermus htjbaU ht^ Ins mftHifiamMm. 

Callimachus had applied himrdf to ever; kind of 
literature* 

SECT. Vlt 

Of tbi EfigrammaUcdl Foeth 

TH E epigram h a fliort4Lind of poem, fufbep^ 
tible of all fubiefts which ought bxsoncluMr 
with an happy, fprightiy^ juft thou^.. Theirord 
in Greek Unifies In/cr^ti$n. Thofeiriiich the an* 
tients placed upon tombs, ftacues, teonpiesi and'trt- 
Umphal arches, were fometimes in veHe, but y^rfeof 
the greateft fimplicity of ftile. That i^ame li^ flnce 
been confined to the fpecies of podtry, of which I 
fpeak. The epigram generally confifts of only a 
fmall number of line;; more extent however is fome- 
times given it. .> Vu7 

I hare faid that this kind of poem is fufceptiUe of 
all kinds of lubjefls. This is true, pirovidcd care be 
taken to exclude all ealumoy and obfcenity frtfm it. 

The * liberty, .mhich the comic poecs^gavc them- 
feives at Athens, ot attacking therooA coc^erable 

■'."-' 'and , 

* la vhium KbertM cxcudity |( yim - * i^ 

Dignam We ifgix lex «ft tccept^» choruiba^ ; , ^ 

Turpiter obticuxt, Hgrai^ in in. Pnt. 
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. and moft wordiy of tbt dcizena without TcferyCv 
made way for a law to prohibit the mangling of any 
body's n^utaoon in verfe. At Rome, amongft ^ 
the laws of the twelve tabl^i which very rarely con- 
demaed to death, there w4s ooe that made it capital 
for any body to defame a citizen in verfe. Cicero's 
reafim is no lefs juft than remarkable, ^^ This law, 
*^ fays he, was wifely inftituted. There are tribu« 
*' nals9 to which we may be cited to aiifwer for our 
** oondu£): before the magiftr ates : our reputatioa 
** therefore ougM^ not to be abapdo&ed lo the maii- 
^ dous wit of the poets, nor icandaious accuiations 
** fofiered to be fenncd againft «s, without its bang 
^' in o«r power to anfwer them, and defend ourfelves 
•* before the judges/' Pr^clari.. Judiciis enim ac 
magififBiktim dtfceptalhnibus kgiiimis frvp^iam vitdm^ 
mm foUsrum ingiMiis^ baben dibemus\ nee protnal$ 
mi£r€^ mJiiAcmbiumey u$ refpimdere Ucuu^ (iSjndicw- 
itfindxrt. 

The fecond exception, which reg^s purity of 
/manners, isiieitfaer lefi inapprtaot, nor Iteis founded 
in reafon. Our propcnficy to evil and vice is already 
but too natural and hciulftrong, and does not want 
any incentives from the charms and infinuations of 
delicatie verfes, the potfon of which, concealed under 
i^e Sowers of pieafing poetry, to borrow the tenns 
which f Martial applies to the Sirens, gives us a 
crueljoy, and, by its inchaotiog fweecnefs, conveys 
diieate and bane into the fouL The si^feft leg^oirs 

Vixt come/fy affeea^d ytUb great applaufi, 

m her liceMtiMt aadabtf^e tcftgut 

Wake9C^thetM^frai'4 coercive poi^gr^ 

Andfortd it tofu^prt/s ber infiUKte, Koicaminon.- 

* Si mala condidMii in qoem quis «inmaa« jQscft 

Juillciuni()ue. 
Noftrx comra Xil. tibillar, cum per|)tucas re« capite fanxiflefit. 
j« his banc quoque fimcmdaflu putftt«nait^ ii quit aftkavifict, fr 
•«armen condiditiet quod infamiam aiferrct, SagitiumTC alttri. Ci 
4i tiiP' /' 4* opud S, Augiffi. L i ,c. a. de CMu 
f Sirenea^ hUarem natrlgantrum paenam, 
Blu<U^u« mortem, gaudiumque crudcle;^ 
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of antiquit)^ always confidered Aok who abuTe the 
art of poetry to iiich purpofes, as the pcfts of focicty^ 
^ the enemies and corrupters Qf..mankind> that 
ought to be abhorred^ and kept under with the 
higheft marks of infamy and difgrace. Such wife 
laws had not the good effed to be hoped from them, 
cfpecially in refpedfc to the epigram^ which of all the 
fpecies of poetry has abandoned itfclf moft to ob- 
fcenity. 

In obferving the two rules I have now laid down, 
epigrams would not have been dangerous, in r^fpeift 
to manners, and might have been ufeful as to ftilc, 
by throwing into it occafionally and with difcretion 
thofe agreeable, lively, quaint thoughts, which we 
find at the end of good epigrams. But what in its 
ori&n was beauty, delicacy , and vivacity of wit, 
(which is properly what the Romans underftand by the 
words, acuius^ scumen) Soon d(!generated into a vi- 
cious afFcftation that extended even to profe, of 
which it became the fafhion ftucUoufly to conclude 
almoft ail the phrafes and periods with a glittering 
thought, in fihenamre of a point. We mall l^ave 
occafion to expatiate farther upon that bead, 

F. Vavafeurdiejcfoit has treated the Xubjeft we 
»e upon more at large, in the no lefi leaitied than 
tk^ant preface to the three booksof efngrams^ whi(:h 
he haa given the public. There are alio ufeful refkc- 
tkms upon the fame i«ibje& in the book, oalled Epi- 
grammaium DtleOns. 

We have a coUefbion of Greek epigrams called 

Meleaoer, a nadve of Gadara,*a city of Syria, 
who lived m the reign of Seleucus, the laft king of 
that realm^ made the dx^ coUeftion of Greek epi^ 
grams, which he called Anthvlogia^ becaufe as he had 
chofcn thebrighteft and moft florid epigrams of forty r 
fix antient poets, he confidered his collection as a 
noiegay, and denominated each of tliofe poets after 
.fome flower, Anytus the lilfy^ Sappho ibe rofe^ &c. 

After 
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After Urn Pmtt? of Theflklonkia macfe a lecotid 
colleAiont in die time df the emperor Anguftas, otit 
of only fourteen poets« AtumiAS ihade a tbirdj 
about five hundred years after, in the reign of the 
c n i p e r o r JuiHnian. PlAkcdbs, a monk of Con- 
ftantanople, who lived in the year 1380, made thd 
fourth and laft^ whidi he divided into feven books^ 
in each of which the epigrams are diipofed in an al- 
phabetical onler accoiding to their fubyefb. Thi^ 
IS the AMbdmd come down to us. He retrenched 
abundance of oblcene epigfams, for which ibme of 
the learned are not a little angry with him. 

There are a great many epigrams in this collec* 
tion that abound with wit and lenfe^ but more of 
a diflferent charader: 

ARTICLE 11. 
Of tki (jatmP^s. 

POETRY, as well as the oijier poike art% 
did fiot find accefs till very late amongft tins 
Romans, Jblely e&gpofied as they were during more 
(than five hundred years by milkary views and ezpe^^ 
ditions, and void ctf* tafta tor every thing called Ike- 
«ttuie. By a new kind of .vi&ory^ Graece, when 
conqueied aad rcdocedf fi^bdued the viBban in her 
turn, and exercifed over them a power the more glo^ 
.rious, as tt was the jtfuk of their will, and 'was 
founded upon a fuperioricy of knowledge and fd^ 
cnce, no fooner known than boou^iod^ That kara- 
ed and polite nataoni which wal under the neoeffiqr 
of a ftrii^ conunerce with the Romans, by degrees 
made them I0& that air of radenefs and ruftidty 
they dill ictained itmti their antknt origin, and 
infpired them with. a tafte for the arcs that hums 
niic, improve^ and adorn iociccy. 

Grax 
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Grseda capta fcrum vtaorem cepit, & artcs . 
Ifltulit * agrefli Latio. Sic horridus ille * * 
Ddltixic numerus Satumius, & grave virus 
Mundicise pepulere. Horat. Epift. i . /. 2« 

Greece conquered wen ber martial vtSors hearts^ 
AndpoUJh^d ruftic Latium wth ber arts : 
^be rude boarfeftrain expired of- Saturrfs days^ 
And tbe mufe fofterCd and refined our lays. 

This happy change began by poetry, whoie prin- 
cipal view is to pleafe, and whofe charms, full of 
iweetnefs and delight, impart a tade for themfelves 
fooneft and with moft eafe. It was however very 
grofs and unpoliflied in its beginning at Rome ; 
and had its birth in the theatre, or at lead began 
there to aflbme a more graceful and elegant air. Ic 
made its firft effays in comedy, tragedy, and fatyr, 
which ic carried flowly and by infepfible acquifi- 
tions to a great degree of perfedion. 

When the Romans bad Men almoft four hundred 
years without any dramatic games, chance and de- 
bauch introduced the f Fefcqunioe vcrfcs into one • 
of their feafts, which fcrved them jnftead of thea- 
trical pieces near an hundred and twenty years^ 
Thefe verfes were rude and almoft void of num- 
bers, as they were extemporaneous, and made by 
a ruftic illiterate people, who knew no other mafters 
but mirth and wine. They confifted of grofs raiiieryt 
attended with poftures an^ dances : 

Fefcennina per hunc invehtjf Hcentia morem * 
Verfibus aitcrnis opprobria ruftica fudit. 

Herat. Epift. i, /. 2. 
Fefcennia^s licenfe thus fcund out y the/wains 
Vented tbeir taunts in rude alternate ftrains. 

• Horace here gives us tbe time njjhenfqetty higan to itnprove a-* 
mong tbe Latins \ for it tvjas knonvn in Italy 'very early ^ niinierus Sa- 
temius \ andy as Horace tells us again in tbe fame efijfle, at Romi 
in tbe time of Numa t SdWvttl^joffigi Qzvmoi* 

t ^efe 'uerjes were fo called from Fefcennia^ a city cf Etruria, 
from nubence they *were brought to Rome. ' 

Vol. II. X To 
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Lit. 1. 7. To thefe loofer ^nd irregular verfes fooo fucGce4e(f 
***• achafter kipd of poetry, which^ though it alfo 
abouaded with pfc^fant ridicule^ had noihiog vici^ 
oufly indecent in it. TMs poem appeared under 
the name of Satyr, (Saturn) from its variety, and 
had regular qieafurds, that is to fay, regular tnufic 
ahd dances : but obfcene pollures were baailbed 
fron^ it. Thefe fatyrs were Innocent farces, in 
which the fpedators and aftors were indifferently 
made the obj^eds of mirth. 
Lit. ibid. Livius Andronicus found things in this ftate, 
when he conceived the defign of making comedies 
and tragedies in imitation of the Greeks. Other 
poets foJiowed his example, copying after the fame 
originals : of thefe were Naevius, Ennius, Cascilius, 
Pacuvius, Accius, and Plautus. Thefe feven poets^ 
of whom 1 am going (o fpeak, lived almoft all of 
them ii the fame time in tbe fpace of fixty years. 

In what I propofc to (ay here of the Latin poets, 
I fhail not follow the orijer of the fubjedt, as I have 
done in fpeaking of the Greek poets ; but the order 
of time, which ieemed to me the moft proper for 
fhewing the birth, progrefs, perfe£tion, and decline 
of the Latin poetry. 

Ifliall divide the whole time into three di&rent 
ages. The iirft will conHil of about two hundred 
years, during which Latin poetry had its birth, 
Vras improved, and gradually acquired llrength. 
Its fecond age will confift of about an hundred 
years, from Julius Caefar to the middle of Tibe- 
rius's reign, in which it attained its. higheft de- 
gree of perfedion. The third age will contain the 
fublequent years, whertin, by a fufficiently rapid 
decline, it fell from that flour ifhing ft ate, and at 
length entirely degenerated from its antient re- 
putation. 

SECT. 
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rS E C T. I. . 

j/ry? fsr^^ of Latin poetry.- 

LIVIUS ANDRONICUS. 

^T^H E poet Andronicus took the prsenomcn of Eufeb. m 
X Livius, becaufe he had been fct at liberty by Chron. 
M. Livius Salinator, whofc daughters he had in- 
ftruded. 

He reprefented his firft tragedy a year^ before a. m. ' 
the birth of Ennius, the firft year after the firft 3764- 
-Punic war, and the 514th of Rome, in the conful- Bmt'n.7t* 
Ihip of C. Claudius C ento and M. Sempronius Tu- Aui. Geii. 
ditanus; about an hundred and fixty years after the ^*^'^'*'* 
death of Sophocles and Euripides, fifty after that 
of Menander, and two hundred and twenty before 
that of Virgjh 

CN. NiEVIUS. . 

Navius, according to Varro, had ferved in the A, M. 
firft Punic war. Encouraged by the example of ^t^^-^^;^^ 
Andronicus^ he trod in his fteps, and, five years af- ibidJ 
ter him, began to give the public theatrical pieces \ 
thefe were comedies. He drew upon himfelf the Eu&fc. ia 
hatred of the nobility, and efpecially of one Metel- O^fon. 
lus ; which obliged him to quit Rome. He retired 
to Utica, where he died. He had compofed th6 
hiftory of the firft Punic war in verfe. 

Q^ ENNIUS. ^ 

He was born the 51 4th or 515th year of Romei A.M. 
at Rudiae a city of Calabria, and lived to the age of 37^4-^^ 
forty in Sardinia. It was there be came acquainted vie. it 
with Cato the Cenfor, who learnt" the Greek Ian- vir. \\\^% 
guage of him at a very advanced age, and after- ^"^uic. 
wards carried him to Rome, as M. Fulvius Nobi- n. 3. 
lior afterwards did to TEtoIia. The fon of this No- 
bilior caufcd the freedom of Rome to be granted 

X 2 bftn» 
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'' him, which in thbfe times was a very confiderable 

Aui.Gei. honour. He had compofed the annals of Rome in 
I* 1 7. ex I. heroic verfe, and was at the twelfth book of that 
work in his fixty-feventh year. He had alfo. cele- 
brated the viftorics of the firft Scipio Africanus, 
with whom he had contrafted a* particular friend- 
. ftiip, and who always treated him with the higheft 
marks of efteem and confideration. Some even be- 
lieve that he gave his image a place in the tomb of 
the Scipio's. He died in the feventieth year of his 
.age. 

Scipio was well aflured, that the memory of his 
great adions would fubfifl: as long as Rome, and 
as Africa continued in fubjeftion to Italy : f but 
he alfo believed, that the writings of Ennius were 
highly capable of augmenting their fplendor, and 
perpetuating their rem.cmbrance : a perfon, whole 
glorious viftories merited rather an Homer to cc- 
. lebrate them, than a poet, whofe ftile did but ill 
fuit the grandeur of his aftions ! 

It is eafy to conceive that the Latin poetry, in 
its infancy, and weak at the time we are fpeaking 
of!» could not have much beauty and ornament. It 
Ibmetimes (hewed force and genius, but without elc- 
, , gance and grace, and with great inequality. This 
. Quintilian, where he draws Knnius's charader, cx- 
preffes by an, admirable comJ)arifon : Ennium Jicut 
facros vetuftdte lucos adoremus^ in quibus grandia & 
antiquarobora jam non tantam babent fpeciem^ quaM'^ 
tarn religionem. " Let us reverence Ennius, fays he^ 

* Carus ftiit Africano fuperiori nofter Ennius. luque etiani 
in fepulcro Scipionum putatur is efle conftitutus. Cic.prQjLrck, 
poet, n. 22. 

f Non incendia Caithaginis irapiae 
Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 
Luci-atUB lediit, cJarius indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabia^ Picrides. Har, Od. S. /• 4 

Not impious Carth:i^e burnt does more. 
Than the Calabrian muf'e^ proclaim 

fbe heroes glorj^t ivbo of yore 
from cQnjuer'd Afric ioci bis name. 
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** as we do thofe groves which time hath confe* 
•* crated and made venerable, and of which the 
** great and antient oaks do not ftrike us fo much 
^* with their beauty, as with a kind of religious 
•* veneration." 

Cicero, in his treatife upon old age, relates a fadfc 
which ought to do Ennius's memory abundance of 
honour. He fays, * " that poet, at. the age of fe- 
** venty, carried the two Ibads, which are commonly 
•* thought the hardeft to bear, poverty and old age, 
*• not only with fuch conftancy but gaiety, that it 
** might almoft be faid he took delight in them/* 

CiECILIUS. PACUVIUS. 

Thefe two poets lived in the time of Ennius^ 
both however younger than him. The firft, ac- 
cording to fome, was a native, of Milan, a comic 
poet, and at firft lived with Ennius. Pacuvius, 
Ennius's nephew, was of Brundufium. He pro- Eufeb. m 
fcfied both poetry 2^ painnng, which have always ^^^n. 
been deemed fifter-arts ; and diftinguillied himfeif ' 
particularly in tragic poetry. Though -{- they lived 
in the time of La^lius and Scipio, that is to fay at 
a time to which the purity of language, as well as 
manners, feem Angularly attached, their diction * 
carries no air of fo happy an age. 

Laslius, however, one of the perfons whom Ci- 
rtro introduces in his dialogue upon friend(hip J> 
in fpeaking of Pacuvius as of his particular friend, 

• Arnios feptuagmfa natus^ (tot enim vixit Ennius) ita ferchat 
duo» que nuMma putantur onera, paupertatein Sc fene^Vutein, ut 
eis pfne dele^ari videretur. De SeneJl, n. 14. 

f Mitto C. Laelium, P. Scipionem. iEtatis illius ifta.fuit lau9» 
tanquam innoeentiT, fic Latins loquendi. Non omnium tamen : 
n'lm inonim cquales Cscilium k Pacuvium male locutos videraus* 
Cic. in Brut* n. 158. 

X Qui clamores tota cavea nuper h) hofpjti.< mei & amici M. Pa- 
cuvii nova fabula, cum ignorante regc, uter cflct Orcftes, Pylades 
Oreftcm ft cfTc diccrct, ut pro illo nccaretur ; Orcftcs autem, ita 
ut erat^ Oreftcm fc cfle pcrfeVeraret. Stantes p! audi b:\nt in re fifta : • 
'quid arbiuenflu: in vera fadluros fuiiTe ? De a/nicit. n. 24. 

X 3 fays. 
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fays, that the people received, one of his plays cnHltd 
Orejles with uncommon appkufe,^ efpeciaJly the fi;^ne 
where Pylades declares himfclf to be Oreftcs to the 
king, in order to fave his friend's life; ancj the latter 
affirms himfelf to be the true Oreftes. It is i)Ot im- 
poffible but that the beauty and fpirit of the lenti- 
ments might on this occafion make the audience for* 
get the want of juftnefs and delicacy of expr^lEQtns, 

A T T I U S. 

A. M. L. 4^tius or Accius^ for his name is written both 

3864. ways, was the fon of a frecdman. He exhibited 

Chron/ fonie tragedies in the time of Pacuvius, though air 

Aui. Cell, moft fifty years younger than him. We are toW that 

1. I.e. J. forne of them were performed in the edilefliip of 

the celebrated P. Licinius Craffus Mucianus, it} 

whofe perfon five of the greatcft advantages that 

could be poffefled, are faid to have been united : 

* great riches, illuftrious birth, fupreme eloquence, 

profound knowledge of the law^' v^ith the office of 

great pontifi^ : [Pontifei^ maxims.'] 

Val. Max. This poet lived in great friendlhip with D. Ju- 

\. 8. c. 14. jjju5 Brutus, who firft carried the Roman arms in 

Spain as far as the ocean. Accius compofed verfes 

in honopr of him, with which that general adorned 

the porch of a temple that he built with the fpoils 

taken from the enemy. 

•P L A U T U S. 

Aul. Gcll. Plautus (M. Accius) was of Salinae, a city of 

.•3«c. g. Umbria in Italy (in Pcom^nia.) He acquired 

great reputation at Rome by his comedies, at the 

fame time with the three laft poets meritioned above. 

Aulus Gellius tells us, after Varro, that Plautus 

applied himfcif to merchandife, and tha% having 

Joft all he had in it, he was obliged, for the means 

* Ditiffimtis, nobjll/nmus^ elpqcentifTioius^ juiis co^^uIdtEmuS] 
•Pputifcx maxiiT.fio. 

pi 
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of life to ferve a baker, in whofe houfc he turned a 
corn-milL ' »^. . 

Of all the poets who appeared before him, only 
ibme fragments remain. Plautus has been more 
fortunate, nineteen of whofe comedie have efcapcd 
the injuries of time, and come down almoft entire 
to us. It is very probable, that his works prcferved 
themlclves better than others, becaufe, as they were 
more agreeable to the public, the demand for them 
was greater and more permanent. They were not 
only aded in the time of Auguftus, but from a 
paffage in Arnobius it. appears, that they continued Aniob.1,7. 
to be played in the reign of Diockfian, three hun-* 
drtd years after the birth of Jesus Carist. • 

Various judgments have been pafled on this poet. 
His elocution kems to be generally approved, with- 
out doubt in regard to the purity, propriety, ener- 
gy, abundance, and even elegance of his ftile» 
Varro fays, that, if the mufes were to fpeak Latin, 
they would borrow the language of Plautus : UcetClimtn. 
Varro dtcat fhttfas — Plautino firmone locturas fuijfe^ Ji^' '^•^- '• 
Latinc Icqui wlknt. Such a praife makes no excep- 
tions, and leaves us nothing to defire. Aulus Gel- Aul. Gell. 
lius fpeaks of him no Icfs to his advantage : Plautus j *• 7* *• *7* 
homo lingua atque elegantia in verbis Latins princeps. • 

Horace, who was undoubtedly a good judge in 
this point, does not feem fo favourable to Plautus. 
The whole pafiage is as follows : 

Jt nofiri proavi Plauitnos 6? numeros^ 6? 
iMttdavere fales \ nimium patienter utrumque^ 
^ Ne dicamftulti^ mirati \ ft modo ego IS vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido feponere diSo^ 
Legitimumque fonum digit eallemus Of aure. 

Herat, in Art. Poet. 

♦*' Our anceftors, faid he " td the Pifo's, pradifed 
^* and admired the verfes and raillery of Plautus 
** with too much indulgence, not to call it ftupidity ; 
•* if it be true, that cither you or I know how to 
X 4- " diftinguifh 
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*' diftinguilh delicate from grofs raillery, and 
" have cars to judge aright of the numbers and 
*' -^harmony of v^rfe/' This criticifm fcems the 
more againft Plautus, as it argues, that Horace 
was not alone in his opinion, and that the court of 
Auguftus had no greater tafte than him, either for 
the verfification or pleafaiitrics of that poet. 

Horace's cenfure falls upon two articles ; the 
numbers and harmony of his verfes, numeros ; and 
his raillery, fales. For my part, I believe it indif- 
penfably right to adopt his judgment in a great 
ineafurc. But it is not impoffible that Horace, of- 
fended at the unjuft preference given by his age to 
the antient Larin^ poets againli thofe of their own 
times, may have been a little too exceflfive in his cri- 
ticifms upon fome occafions, and on this in particular. 

It is certain that Plautus was not exaft in his 
verfes, which for that reafon he calls numeros innu-- 
merosy numbers without number, in the epitaph he 
jnade for himlelf. He did not confine himfclf to 
obfervihg the fame meafure, and has jumbled fo 
, many different kinds of verfe together, that the 
moft learned find it difficult to diftinguilh them. It 
\$ no lefs certain that he has flat, low, and often ex- 
travagant pjeafantrics •, but at the fame time he has 
fuch as are fine and delicate. Cicero* for this reafon, 
who was no bad judge of what the antients called 
Urbanity^ propofes him as a model for raillery. 

Theie faults of Plautus therefore do not hinder 
his being an excellent comic poet. They are very 
happily atoned for by many fine qualities, which 
may not only make him equal, but perhaps fupe- 
rior to Terence. This is Madam t Pacicr's judg- 

^ * Duplex omnrno eft jocandi genus : \inuxn illiberale, petulant, 

flagitiorum, obrcoenum > alterum eleg^ns, mbanum, iRgeniofumy 
facetum \ quo geceie non modq Piavtus nofter, & Atticoruin antiquA 
f omoedia^ fed etiam pbilofophoniin Socraticoram libri funt refciti« 
fAb* X. de Q^. n. 104. 
'\ Preface to ibt tra/ifiatkn pf three eom^dies of Plautm^ 

^ picntj 
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xnent^ (then Madcmoiftlle I-c Fcvre) in her compa* 
rifon of thefe two poets, 

** Terence, fays (he, has undoubtedly moft art, 
« but the othtr moft wit : Terence makes njorc be 
" faid than done, Plautus more done than faid ; 
" ^hich latter is the true charafter of comedy, ' 
** that confifts much more in action than difcourfe. 
" This bufv vivacity feems to include a farther 
*' confideraole advantage on the fide of Plautus : 
" that is, his intrigues are always adapted to the 
** character of his adtor, whilft his incidents are 
** well varied, and are never without fomething that 
" furprifes agreeably; whereas the ftage feems 
" fometimes to fta«d ftill in Terence, in whom the 
** vivacity of the aftion, and the incidents and in- 
" trigucs that form the plot, arc manifeftly deftc- 
** tive." This is Caefar's reproadh of him in fomc 
verfes, which I fcall repeat, when I come to fpeak 
of Terence, 

To give the reader fome idea of the ftile, lati- 
nity, and antiquated language of Plautus, I fhall 
tranicribe in this place the beginning of the prologue 
of Amphitryon, one of his fincft plays. It is ^kcn 
by Mercury; 

Ut vos in voftris voltis mercimmis 

Emundis veniundifque me latum lucris 

Afficere^ atque adjuvare in rebus omnibus : 

kt ut res rationejque veftrorum omnium • 

Bene expedire voltis peregreque (jf domiy 

Bonoque atque amplo auSlare perpetuo lucro 

^uajque incce0is res^ quafque incmftabitis : 

Et uti bonis vos "vojlrofque omnes nuntiis 

Me officer e voltis \ ea offer am^ eaque ut nuntiemy 

S^u^e maxime in rem voftram communemjient : 

(^iSam vos quidem idjamfcitis cortceffum £5? datun^ 

Mi fffe ab diis aliis^ nuntiis prkftm &? lucro:) 

liifc ut me vultis approbare^ annitier 

IsUcrum Ht perenne vobis J^emper fuppetat : 

It A 
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ltd. buic facUtis fabida filentiuntj 

Jfdque ^qni ^jufti bic eritis omna arhilrL 

To underftand thef« verfes, we muft remember, 
, that Mercury was the gpd of merchants, and the 
rficffenger of the gods, 

" As you defire me to be propitious to you in 
** your bargains and fales \ as you defire to profper 
*^ in your affairs at home and abroad, and to fee 
•* a confiderable profit continually augment your 
*' prefent and future fortunes and undertakings ; 
«*' as you defire that I Ihould be the bearer of good 
♦' news to yopfelves and your fapfiilies, and bring 
** you fuch advices 4s are moft for the benefit of 
*♦ your commonwealth, (for you know that by the 
•^ confent of the other gods I prefide over new^ 
♦* and gainO as you defire that I (hould grant you 
** all thefe things, and that your gains may be as 
^* lafting as your occafions j fo you will now afford 
** this play your favourable attention, and (hew your- 
♦* felves juft and equitjible in your judgment of it.** 
We often meet with fine maxims in Plautus for 
the condud of life, and regulation of rnanners •, of 
which I fliall give one example from the play juft 
cited. It is a fpeech of Alcmena*s to her hufband 
Amphitryon, which in a few lines includes all the 
duties of a wife and virtuous wife : 

Non ego illatn rnihi dot em duco ejje qua dos dicitur : 
Sed pudicitiam^ C^ pudorem^ i^ fedatam cupidinem^ 
J)eum melum^ parentum amorem^ &? cognalum concor- 

diam : 
fibi morigera^ atqueut mumficafim bonis ^ projim prohis. 

Aft 2. fcene 2» 

" I do not efteem that a dowry, which is comr 
" monly called fo ; but honour, modefty, defires 
** fubjefted to reafon, the fear of the gods, the love 
♦* of our parents, unity with our relations, obe- 

** dience 
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<f dieoce^ to you^ munifictiice to the dcTerving', and 
♦* to be ufefal to the julL" 

But for. feme pai&ges of this kind^ how many 
has he that arc contrary to decency and purity of 
manners! It is great pity that this reproach fhoqid 
extend almoft generaDy to the beft poets of the pa- 
gfji world. What QiiintiUan fays of certain dan- 1. 1. c s* 
gerous poems» may be well applied on this occafion : 
That youth fhquld, if poffible, be kept entirely 
ignorant of them, or at leaft that they (hould be 
refer ved for riper years, a^ a time of life lels liable. 
10 corruption : jhaceveantury fi fieri pteji ; Ji minus^ 
cirte adfirmius atatis robur refirventw^cum mores in 
mofuerinU 

TERENCE. 

Terence was born at Capth^ge after the fccond A, M, 
Punic war, in the 5 16th year of Rome. Jie was a |^-. 
(lave to Tercntius Lucanus, a Roman fenator, who, vit. "te? 
ppon account of his wit, not only caufcd him to be «n^ 
educated with great care, but gave him his liberty . 
whilft very young. It was this fenator from whom 
our poet took the name of Terence ; fuch as were 
made free ufually alluming the-names pf the mafler^ 
that fet them at liberty. 

He. was much beloved and cftecmed by the prin^ 
pipal pe.rfons of Rome, and lived in particular in* 
timacy with Laslius and Scipio Africanus, who took 
and demoliftied N\imantia. The lateen wias elevea 
years younger than him. 

nSix of Terence's conr«edies are come down to us/ 
When he fold the^firft to the ediles, it was thought 
proper that he (hould read it beforehand to Caecilius, 
a comic poet as well as himfelf, and in great efteem 
at Rome, when Terence firft appeared there. Accord- 
ingly he went to his houfe, and found him at table. 
He was brought in, and, as he was very ill dreflfed, a 
ftool was given him near Csecilius's bed, where he 
fat dowp and began to read. He had no fooner 
^ read 
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read fome few verfes^ than Cascilius invited him to 
fupper, and placed him at cable near himfelf. Judg- 
ments are not always to be formed of men by their 
outfides. A bad drefs may often cover the moft 

excellent talents. 

The Eunuch, one of the fix comedies of Te- \ 

rence, was received with fuch applaule, that it was i 

a£bd twice the fame day, morning and evening, I 

which perhaps had never happened tp any play be- I 

fore; and a much better price was given, for it | 

than had ever been paid for any comedy till then : 
for Terence had eight thoufand iefterces, that is to 
fay, about fifty pounds. I 

It was publicly enough reported, that Scipio zj[id • ! 
Laslius aflifted him in the compofition of his plays, 
. which rumour he augmented himfelf by denying it 
but faintly, as he does in the prologue to the Adelfbi^ 
the laft of his comedies : As to what tbofs envious 
ferfonsfa^^ that he As ajfijied in compqfing his works by 
fome illuflrious perfons, be is fo far from taking that as 
the ofence they intended it^ that he conceives it the higb^ 
praife "xhich could be given him^ as it is a proof thai 
he has the honour to pleafe thofe who^ pleafe this ass* 
dience and the "J^hole Roman people \ and "Uibo in peace^ 
in war J and on all occaftons^ have rendered the common^ 
wealth in general^, and tvery one in particular^ the 
higbeft and moji important fervices^ without being either 
mere dijlant or more haughty upon that account. 

Wc may believe, however, that he only denied 
this alTiftance fo negligently, to make his court to 
lyajlius and Scipio, to whom he knew fuch a con- 
dud would not be dilagreeable. That report noc- 
withftan^ing, fays Suetonius in the life of Terence 
afcribed to him, augmented continually, and is ^ 

conne down to our times. | 

The poet Valgius, who was Horace's cotem-» 
pofary, fays pofitlvtly in fpcaking of Tcrencc*s | 
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Ha qiue vocantur fabuUj ogusfitHt? 
Non baSf qui jura populis'^ reccnfens dahat^ 
Honor e fummo affeStus fecit fabulas f 

** And pray, whofc arc thcfc fame comedies ? Are 
^^ they not his, who, after having acquired the 
" bigheft glory, gave laws, and governed the peo- 
•* pie with power and authority ?** 

Whether Terence was for putting an end to th« 
reproach of publifhing the works of others as his 
own, or had formed the defign of going to learn 
the cuftoms and manners of the Greeks perfeftly, 
in order to reprefent them the better in his plays ; 
^fter having compofed the fix comedies ftill extant, 
and before he was thirty-five years old, he quitted 
Rome, where he was never feen more. 

Some fay that he died at fea in his return from 
Greece, from whence he brought with him an hun- 
dred and eight plays, which he had tranflated from 
Menarider. Others aflure us, that he died at the city of ♦ 
Stymphalus in Arcadia, in the confulfhip of Cn. Cor- 
nelius Dolabella and M. Fulvius, of a difeafe occa* 
fioned by his grief for having loft the comedies he 
hadf tranflated, and thofe he had made himielf. 

Terence had only one daughter, who, after his 
death, was married to a Roman knight, and to 
whom he left an houfe and garden of twenty acres 
upon the Appian way. 

Cicero, in a copy of verfes intitled Ai»^\, whick 
fignifies a meadow^ fays of Terence : 

^uqucqufy qui folus leSio fermone, Terenti^ 
Converfum exprejfumque Latina voce Menandrum 
In medio popuHfedatis vocibus effersy 
Siipdquid come loquenSy atque omnia dulcia Unquens. 

That is. And you^ Terence^ who alone tranjllite Me- 
nander witbfo much eloquence y and make him /peak the 

• I don't know lubat thu tvord means beri^ and Mievi it fimi 
irrw crrpt into the pafage^ 

languc^^e 
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language of the Romans fo bappify in your jndiciHii 
choice of whatever is fweeteft and mojl delicate in it. 
This teftimony is for the honour of Terence, but 
the verfes that exprefs it not much for Cicero's. 

I now proceed to thofe of Caefar, which I men- 
tioned before. That great man, who wrote With 
ib much force and accuracy, and had himfelf com- 
pofed a Greek tragedy, called GBdipus, fays, ad- 
drefling himfelf to Terence : 

^u quoqucj tu infunmis^ o dimidiate Menander^ . 
PoneriSy 6? merito^ purifermonis amalotr. 
Lenibtts atque utinam fcriptis adjunSa foret vis 
Comicay ut aquato virtus poller et honore 
Cum Greeds y neque in hac defpeSIus parte jaceres : 
XJnum hoc maceror^ (^ doleo tibi deeffiy Terenti^ 

•* Thou alfo, Menander*s half, art ranked in the 
** number of the greateft poets, and defer vedly, for 
** the purity of thy ftile. And I wifli thy fweet 
** Writings had in them the comic force and fpirit^ 
*• that thy merit might have ranked thee with the 
** Greeks, and* that thou wer't notfo much below 
^* them inthatpQint! But this, Terence, is un- 
*' happily what you want, and I much regret/' 

Terence's great talent conlifts in the inimitable 
tn of exprefling the manners, and copying nature 
with fo genuine and unftudicd a fimplicity, that 
every body believes himfelf capable Or wridng in 
the fame manner; and at the fame time with fuch 
elegance and ingenuity, as no-body has ever been 
able to come up to. Hence it is from' this talent, 
that is to fay, this wonderfiil art diffufed ^trough- 
out the comedies of Terence, which charms and 
tranfports without notice, or any glitter of orna- 
ments, that Horace charafterifes this poet : 

yimcre C^cilius gravitate^ Terentius arte 
[Dicitur.] Ep. I. 1. ?iif 

Terence, 
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Terence, with an cxjxemc purity of fpeech and a 
finnple and natural Hile, unites all cbe graces and 
delicacy of which his language was fufceptiUe ; 
aod of all the Latin authors has come the neaneft 
to Atticifm, that is to fay whatever is fincft, naoft 
exquifite, and moft perfed amongft the Greeks. 
♦ Quintilian, in fpcaking of Terence, of whotn he 
only fays, that his writings were highly elegant, 
obferves, that the Roman language rendered but 
very imperfcftly that refinement of tafte, that ini- 
mitable grace, peculiar to the Greeks, and even to 
be found only in the Attic ^ialed : Vix levem cw\ 
fcquimur umbram^ adeo ut mibiferme ipfe Romanusnm 
recipere videatur illam Jolts concejfam Alticis vcnerm^ 
quando earn ne Graci quidem in aUogenerc lingu^f ciH-^ 
nuerint. It is pity that the fubjedt of his comedies 
makes them dangerous to youth ; upon which I 
have treated at large in my books upon ftudying 
polite learning* 

L U C I L I U S. . 

LuciLius, (Caius Lucilius) a Ropian knight, a. m. 
was born at Suefla, a town of Campania, in the |*5^- . 
1 58th olympiad, and the 6o5tb year of Rome, when chronV* 
Pacuvius the tragk: poet flouriflied. He is faid to Veil. Pa- 
have carried arms under the fecond Scipio Africanus ^^' ^' *: 
at the fiege of Numantia : but, as he was then but 
fifteen years old, this circumflance is dubious. 

He bad a great (hare in that famous general's 
friendfhip, as well as in that of Laelius. He was 
their companion in the innocent fports and amufe- 
ments, t^ which they did not difdain to delcend, 
and in which thofe great men, at their hours of 
leifure, endeavoured to unbend themfelves after their 
fevious and important occupations : An admirable 
fimplicity in perfons of their rank and gravity ! 

* TerentU (cripta funt in hoc gcnere elegantiflima. 

Quin 
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Qiin ubi fe a irulgo & fcena in fecreta remdrant 
Virtus Sciptadae, & mitis fapientia L^lt, 
Nugari cum illo, & difcincti ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur olus, foliti. Horat. Sai. i. /. 4. 

ff^iib bimy retired from crowds andfiate at homs^ 
Wife gentle JLetius^ and the pride of Rome^ 
ScipiOy ^twixt plof and trifle^ liv^d inj0y 
Till berbsy t be frugal meal^ and roots were drejl. 

Liicilius pafles for the inventor of fatire, becauie 
he gaye it its laft form, the fai^e in which Horace, 
Perfius, and Juvenal have followed him. Ennius 
however had fet him the example before, as Ho* 
race himfelf confeiles by thefe verfes, in which he 
compares Lucilius to Ennius : 



' ■ ■ ' - . — Fuerit Lucilius ^ tnquam^ 

Comis IS urbanus ; fuerit limatior idem^ 
^uamrudis (S Gratis inia^i carmims auSor. 

But the * fatircs of Ennius, tho* like thofe of Lu- 
cilius and Horace in other refpefts, differed from 
them in form, as they confifted of feveral different 
kinds of yerfe. 

The new form which Lucijius gave fatire, as I 
have faid before,' made t Horace and Quindlian 
confider him as: the inventor of that poem; to which 
title he has a juft claim. 

There was another % kind of fatire, which derived 
itfelf alfo from the ancient. It is called the Varro- 
nian or Menippean fatire ; becaufe Varro, the moft 

* OHm carmdn, quod ex rariis poematibus conftabat, Satira 
dUcebatur, quale fcripit runt Pacuvius & Ennius* Dwnedf GrsuauU, 

Satira, cibi genus« ex variis rebus conditum. Fejtus* 

t - " ^ \ Quid cum eft Lucilius aufus 

Primus in hunc operis componere cainnina morem. 

Sat. I. /. ». 

Satyra quidem tota nollra eft, in qua primus infignem iaaiem 
adeptus eft Lucilius. S^idniiU L lo. c, i. 

X Altenim illud eft & prius Satyrae genus, quod non Tola carmi- 
Hum yai-ietate condidit Tereatlus VaiTo> v:r Romazu^ram eruditiifi- 
«iu$. S^inU. L iQ, c, I* 

learned 
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k&med of the Romans was its author^ imitating in 
that work the Cynic philofophcr Menippus of Ga* 
dara. This fpecies of fatire was not only compofed 
of feveral kinds of verfes, but Varro introduced 
profe into it» in which there was belides a mixture 
of Greek and Latin. The work of Petronius, that 
of Seneca upon the death of Claudius, and of Boe- 
tius upon the confolation of philofophy, are all 
fatires of the fame kind with this of Varro. But 
to return to my fubjed. 

Lucilius compofed thirty books of fatires^ in 
which he cenfured many perfons of bad lives by 
name and in a very ofFenfive manner, as Horace in- 
forms us, regarding only virtue, and the lovers of 
virtue : 

Primores fopuli arripuit, popuJumque tributimy 
Scilicet uni a^uus virtutiy atque ejus amicis. 

Sat. I. L 2. 

His pen made the confcious Bad tremble, as if 
he had purfued them fword in hand : 

Enfe velutftri£iOy quo ties Lucilius or dens 
If^emuitj rubet auditor cuifrigida mens eft 
CrimimbuSy tacitafudant pracordia culpa. 

Juven. Sat. i. 

Lucilius* ufed to fay that he defired his readers 
might neither be very ignorant nor very learned. 
The one faw too little, and the other too much. 
The one did not know what was good, and confe- 
quently no juftice was to be expe£ted from them ; 
and what was imperfed could not be concealed 
from the penetration of the others. 

It is not probable that he died at forty- fix years 
of age, as fome affure us. Horace calls him old 

* Caius Lucilittfy homo do6lu$ k peniibanusy dicere fblebat, ea 
^«je fcriberet ncqiic ab indofti0iinis» neque ab doflifFimis Icgi velie : 
euod aiteri nihil intelligirent, alttri plut fortafie c^uam de fe ipfe. 
bi Orat. I, %. n. %$. 

Vol. IL Y man, 
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maa^ where be fays Lucilius confided all his fecifiit 
aod whatever had happened to him in life) XQ hb 
booksy as to faithful friends i 

lib velutjldis arcana fodalibus olim 

Credebat libris : tuque ^ Ji male g^erat u/quam^ 

Decurrens alidy nequeji bene, "^ofit ut onmis 

Votiva pateat veluU defcrifta tabella 

yitafefds. Sat* i. \.l. 

Pompey was gra^dfon, or rather grand-nephew^ 
fd Lucilius, by the mother's fide. 

Of all his works, only fome fragments of lui 
fatires are ccJme down to us. 

The reputation of this poet was very great du- 
ring his life, and fubfifl^ed long after his deack to 
fuch an height^ that, in * Quintilian's time, he con- 
tinued to have admirers fo zealous for it, as to prefer 
him not only to all who had written in the fame way, 
. but to all the, poets of antiquity in general. 
Sat.4- 1- »• Horace judged very differently of him. He re- 
prefents him to us indeed as a poet of a fine taftfi; 
and delicate in his raillery, facetus^ enumBa nam: 
but hard and ftifF in his compofirions i not beii^ 
able to take the ^ains neceflary in writing, that is 
to fay, in writing well; for to write much was 
Ihs great fault. He was highly fadsfied with him- 
felf, and believed he had done wonders, when he * 
had dictated two hundred verfes in le& time than 
one could throw them together on paper. In a word, 
Horace compares him to a river that with a crcic 
deal of mud carries however a precious (and w>ng 
with it in its current, 
Sat.io.1.1. The judgment Horace pafled upon Lucilius, oc- 
cafioned great clamour at Rome. The admirers of 
the latter, inraged at his having prefumed to treat 
their hero in that manner, gave out, that Horace 

* Lucilius quordam it« deditos fibi adhuc habet amatores, ut eon 
non ^iifdcm modo operis au^^oribus, Ic4 onnlbuSi poetts 'praelenie 
son dubitenc. ShtinUU /• zo/ c. i. 

had 
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hsd oidy diferaifed Lucilius out of envy, and wkh 
die view of letting himfelf above him; We ought 
not to be angry with them on account of thole cqm* 
plaints, how unjuft foever they might be : for they 
acquired us an excellent fatire^ wherein Horace, in 
raiderinff Lucilius all the juftice he deferved, fuf- 
taios and confirms the judgment he had pafied «h 
him by the mod folid proofs. 

For Quintihan^s honour, I am forry that a critic 
qF his profound judgment and juft tafte fhould 
difier in opinion with Horace in this point. He 
cannot forgive him for having compared the writings 
of Lucilius to muddy waters, from whence however 
£>mething valuable might be extrafted : * Fw fny 
fotit fays he, 1 find fwrpr^g iruMtian and a mUe 
Ukirtj in bim^ vMcb gave bis works poignamy with 
abtmdanci af fait. Horace allows him the laft quali- 
ties, which did not prevent Lucilius from having 
ftbimdance of vicious pafiages in him that ought 
either to have been amended, or retrenched. As 
to irudilioHj Quintilian difiers direAly in tbatre- 
^)eft from Cicerc^s opinion. For fays the latter, 
ipeaking of Lucilius : f His works are tight and 
frothy ;, and with exceeding pleafantty home no great 
-erudition. To conclude, we can form at preient no 
proper judgment of a poet, of whofe works almoft 
nothing is come down to us. 

sect.il 

Second age of Latin poetry. 

'T^ H E interval, of which I am now to fpeak, 

J[ continued from the rime of Julius Csefar to 

the middle of Tibcrius's reign, and included about 

*n hundred years. It was always confidcred as the 

* Nam & eruditfo in eo tnira^ & libertjtSy atque inde acerbttat, 
« abund^ falls. Uh. lo. c. i. 

t £t flint fcripu illius [Lucilii] kviora, ut urbanltat {Uminaap'- 
P*«wt, doArina mediocm. 6Vf. deFin, /• x. v. 7. 

Y 2 golden 
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golden age of polite learnings during which a 
crowd of fine geniufles of every kind, poets, hif- 
torians and orators, carried Rome's glory to its 
greateft height. Literature had before made great 
efforts, and one may alfo fay great progrefs : but 
it. had not yet atuincd that degree or maturity 
which conftitutes.perfedion in arts. Writings did 
not want good fenfe, Judgment, folidity, and force; 
but they had little art, lefs ornament, and no deli- 
cacy. A fmall number of perfons of great talents, 
riling up together in a fpace of time of no great 
duration, on a fudden and as if infpried, by adding 
to the excellent qualities of their predeceflbrs others 
which they had wanted, eftablifhed good tafte of 
every kind irrevocably and for evermore ; lb that as 
ibon as the world began to lofe fight of thofe per- 
fcd models, every thing immediately began to de- 
cline and degenerate. 

The happy beginnings, which we have related, 
prepared the way for the wonders ^that fucceeded 
them ; and as Rome derived her firft notions of polite 
learning from Greece, fo it was by her induftrious per- 
ieverance in iludyin^ the Greek writers that the 
Romans attained perte£tion. The iirft poets, and 
eipecially the Tragic and Comic, contented them- 
felyes wid) tranflating the works of the Greeks : 

Tentavit quoquc, rem fi digne vertere poflet, 
Et placuit fibi. Horat. Epifi. i. /. z. 

EJfay'd to putke ii /peak our tongue with graccy 
yitid phased them/elves. 

They afterwards took a farther ftep. Th?y ven- 
tured to foar with their own wings, and compofed 
originals entirely Roman : 

• Nil intcntatum noftri Jiqucre poccae, 

"" Ncc minimuni mcruerc dccus, veftigia Grseca 

r Aufi 
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Aufi deferere, & celebrare dDmeftica fada ; 
. .Yd qui Praccextas, vel qui docueite Togatas. 

Id. de Art. Poet. 
Our authors bavi attempted every way^ 
And well deferve cur praife^^ whofe daring mufi 
Difdain^d to be. beholden to the Greeks^ 
And found fit fiAje^s for her verfe at home. 

Rofcommon. 

Though the dramatic poets did not entirely fuc- 
ceed in thefe attempts, Horace did in lyric poetry, 

Rome, animated with a noble emulation, which 
arofe from reading the Greek authors,. and the cfteeqi 
flie had conceived for them, propofed to hcrlclf to 
equal, arid even, if pofljble, to fufpafs them : a very . 
laudable and ufeful difpute. between nations, and 
equally for their honour 1 

Add to this firft motive the admirable charafter^ 
of the perfons at that time in fupreme authority at 
Rome i the efteem for men of letters ; the marks 
of diftini^ion with which they were honoured \ the 
Iblid rewards conferred on them*, and the general. 
refpefl: paid to perfons of Angular merit of every 
kind \ a refpeA which almoftrofe fo high as to equal 
them with the greateft and mod powerful of the com- 
monwealth, it has been the faying of all times, 
and cannot be too often repeated : * Emulation 
nourifhes wit. The view of merit in others, united 
with a juft admiration for their excellent works, and 
a fecret regret from the fenfe of our own inferiority, 
infpire an ardor for glory, to which nothing is im- ' 

poflible. And it is from thefe generous etForts, ex- 
cited and fuftained by the hopes of fuccefs, that 
arts attain their final perfeftion. 

This is what happened, efpecially in the time of 
Auguftus,in refpeft to poetry, hiftory, and eloquence. 

* Aiit aemulatio ingenU* & nunc inTidia, nunc admlrauo, iacU 
t^tionem accendit; naturaoue, quod rummo ftudio petitum d, af* 
cendit in iUmmum. VeU, taterc. Ax. r. 7. 

y 3 But 
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But pctetry is our ftibjeft^ in t|iis^ pfecd. " I fliall rcliltf 
in few words the hiftory of the poets, who difthf- 
guifiied ihemfclves moft during this glorioqs ag^ 
of Rome. Terence, of whom 1 have fpoken above, 
. may ii^ my opinion be included \n this ql^fs^ who, 
though he preceded them in time, does not give 
place to them ip mprit. He is the firft of the Latin 
poets who ieems in fpme meafure to have fet up 
the ftandard of perfe6l:ion, ai^d to have infpired 
others by his example with the defire and hope of 
attaining ir. 

AFRANIUS: (L. Afranius ^uintiams.) 

Afranius was much eftecmed by the antients, 
^He excelled in che comedies called 70gata and 
f Aullanal . Horace feems to compare him with 
Menander : . 

J^idtwr JJram fega ccm)eni£i Menandro. 

In Art. Poet. 

He W4s cotemporafy with Terence, but mucH 
younger than him, and did not bcgia to grow in 
reputation till after his death, fie ranked Jiim 
^tbove all other poets, and could not bear that any 
fliould be cpmpared with him, of thofe evidently 
who had written in the fame way i 

firmiio tm/milem dices qunH^am. Fragm. Afran. 

ftumtil. He was highly confidered for his poetical works, 
ibid- ' and no lefi condemned for the depravity of hU 
. manners. 

LUCRETIUS. 
ji^yi, Lucretius, (TUus Lucretius Cams) was born 
a^o^r ' according to the chronicle of Eufebius, in the fecond 

t Togatrs excellit Afranius. S^uintil, I, lo. c, j. 
t Tbefe cofnedies noere called Atcilanae, from AuUa^ a city rfCam- 
fattia^ Jrem nvhence tbey loere Itrought to Romti and To»tie» h*^ 
canfe ikey refrofonied 9my Koman ^ions ^endferfins^ impMby ^oga, 
' tbe;r piculiar batit, '/ 

• * ycai: 
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year of the 171ft olympiad, twelve years after Ci* 
Cero, in the confulihip of L. Licioius Craflus and 
<^ Mutius Scaevola, in the 658th year of Rome. 
A philtre, or love-potion, had been given him 
that made him mad. He had fome lucid intervals 
from his phrenfy, during which he compofed his 
fix bodes De rerum fuUttra^ wherein he explains at 
large the dodrine of £{HCurus, of which we Ihall 
ipeak in its place. He iniicribed his poem to C. 
Memmius, who had the fame matter, and without 
doubt the fame fentiments, as himfelf. 

The fame chronicle of Eufebius informs us, that 
this work was corrcded by Cicero after its author'^ 
death. Cicero fpeaks of Lucretius only once, tho* 
he had often occafion to mention him i and the 
pai&ge were he does fo, bcfides being very obfcurc, 
is varioufly reid : LucretU fomata^ ut fcribUj Ufa Oc td 
funl (others read non Uafunt) mullis luminibus ingcniu ^^' ?^' 
mulu tdtnen artis. ?•"••«« 

No man ever denied Providence more boldly^ 
or treated the Divinity with more infolencc and prc- 
fumpdon, than this poet. He introduces his (ubjeft 
with this preface, in praife of Epicurus : " Whilft 
*^ mankind, fays he, groaned in fbameful fubjec* 
♦* tion to the opprellive yoke of imperious religion, 
** which declared itfelf defcended from heaven, and 
** made the whole earth tremble at the frowns and 
^^ horrors of its afpeA*, a mortal native of Qreece 
** firft boldly ventured to expofe its fallhood to the 
** eyes of men^ and to declare againft it, without 
*' the fame of the gods, the fear of thunders, or 
*^ the rumbling noife of threatening fkies, bdng 
♦' able to awe and divert him. All thofe objeAs, 
•* on the contrary, only ferve to exalt his courage, 
^^ and confirm him in the defign of being the Erft 
^ to force the barriers of nature, and. to penetrate 
•* into her moft myftcrious fecrets, 

Y4 Humam 
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^ifmm ante ocuksft&ii cum vitajaceret 
In terris cpprejfa gravifub reUigiont ; 
Slu4e caput a co^li regionibus ojtendebatj 
Horribili fuper afpeSlu mrtalibus inftans .-^ 
Primum Grains bemo fnortales, toller e contra 
^ Eft ocuhs aufus,^ primufque objtftere contra. 
^cm necfama deumj mcfulmhMt ^c mnUanti 
Murmurccon^prelfit ccdum: fed to magis acrem 
Incitat virtutm animu confringere ut arffa 
Hatur^ primus portarum claujtra cupiret. 

^^ucrctius, throughout his whole work, laysdowa 
as a principle, that the gods neither regard nor in- 
terfere in any thing ; and takes it upon him to ex- 
plain the effcijts of nature, and the formation and 
confervation of the world, by the fole motion of 
atoms, and. to refute thofe, who. acknowledge the 
power and wifdom of a Divinity as the firft cauieof 
,. all thihgs. The reader will be better aojuainted 

with his opinions, when I come to explain thofc of 
his mafter Epicurus. 

This poet has abundance of genius, force, and 
fubiimity : but his verfes are fo very remote from 
the fweetner$ and harmony of Virgirs, that one 
would believe he had lived ages before him» 

CATULLUS, 

A. M, • Catullus (Caius or ^inlus Valerius Catullus) 
^^'^' yas born at Verona in the 666th year of Rome, 
^he delldacjr of Kis verfes acquired him the friend- 
fliip "^rtcf eftcem of the itien of learning and wit, of 
wKorii tihefe' were then great numbers at Rome. 
^^ He (Vfbte two' fatirical epigrams againft Casfar, 
ih oht of WhWh * he fpeaks of him with an air of 
liatigTuintft arrd cdhtempt^ that Qiiintilian jufljy 
treats as extravagance : 

• Njegat fe mafirni /ai^cre aliquis poetanim uirua Cffaraier en 

m 
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Nil niintum, Casfar, .ftudeo tibi veUe piaoeie } 

Nee fcire ucrum fis ater an albus homo. 

Topleafeyou^ Csfar^ is not much my care ; 

Nat to know whether you are black or fair. 

« 

Thefe verfes, as dUrefpedbful as they were^ only 
ferved the perfon offended, as an occafion of dii^ 
tinguithing his moderation. Casfar did not dif- 
fcmble his difpleafure, but contented himfclf widi 
obliging the poet to afk his pardon, and invited 
him to Ibpper the fame evening. 

An elegant Iimplicicy, and natural graces, form 
the character of Catullus. Happy, if he had not 
often difgraced that amiable delicacy by his Cynic 
immodefty. 

I^AFERIUS: (Decimus.) 

Xaberius, a Roman knight, fucceeded admlra- A. M. 
biy in compofing mimes or farces. At Rome, a man 39S»» 
of birth did not difgrace himfclf by writing poetic 
pieces for the ftage, but could not aft them with- 
out degrading himfeif. Notwithftanding this had 
long been an eftablifliqd opinion, Julius Caefar 
preffed Laberius very earneftly to aft one of his 
pieces upon the ftage, and, to induce him to com« 
ply, gave him a confiderable fum of money. The 
poet refufed it a great while, but was at laft obliged 
to yield. The *df fire of a prince, upon fuch an 
occafion, is a command. In the prologue to thia 
farce, Laberius vents his grief mofi refpeftfuUy 
with regard to Caefar, but at the fame time in 
very pathetic terms. It is one of the fin^tfl figments 
of anciquity, and I have inferted it at length, wkh 
the tranflation, in the firfl volume of the fecond 
edition of my treatife upon ftudy. Macrobius has 

* Potcftasy Don i^lum ii invitet, fed &, ^ fupplicet, cogit. 
Macrob. 
' Quod eft potentiffimum iroperandi genus^ logabat qui jubere po^ 

prc^ 



prrferved it widi fome other ftagoientB of the iatse 
piece of poetrf. 

He informs us alfi) that this Romtii knight^ out 
of his great regret to iee his 4ge diflionouml in 
that manlier, and to avenge himfelf by the oply 
ineMs- in his power, malicioufly inferted, in the farce 
we fpeak of, feveral. home ftrokes agiinft Csrfar. 
A fervant beaten by his maAer cried out : He^^ 
R&mansy we lofi our lihrty. 

Parra^ ^iriiesl Uiertaim perdimus^ 

; And a little after he added: Hetm^mc^mlf 
fear mat^^ v)bom many fear. 

Neceffe eft muUos timeriy quern mubi Hment. 

The ^ole people knew Caefar in thofe ftrokes, 

and caft their eyes upon bim. When the perfor- 
mance was over, Caefar, as if to reinftace him in 
the dignity of a Roman knight, from which he had 
departed . through complaiiance for him, rewarded 
him with a ring, which might be confidered as a 
uew patent of nobility. Laberius went afterwards 
to take his place amongit the knighu i but they 
pre&d together in fuch a manner, that there was 
po room jUu- hiou 

s y R u s^ 

P, SvEPs^was a Syrian by nation^ whence he 
ipok his. fyrname of Syrus. From a Have at Rome, 
whither h^ was brought in bis infancy, he became 
^ freedmai) very foon, and was inftruAed with great 
difttndion. He excelled in oumic poetry, in which 
he lyas L^crius's rival, and even furpafi^ him, in 
the judgment of C^far. But the preference he 
gave bim ^as thought to be intended only to mor* 
tify LjE^bcri^s, for hi^ having throi/m fome malici- 
ous ftrolces againft him^intoliis fafcc. 

Wo 
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%Ve have a work of Syrtfs's, whkk ooofiAi :of 
fentences in Iambic yerfe^ difpofed «}diftbetipiUyt 
Seneca the Elder repeats the ic^inio^OTXafliw Se- * 
verus, who preferred thefe fentendcs before what* 
ever is beft in thetragic and doipic poets. This it 
faying a great deal, Seneca the Yowngrr cwUidcRd 
them alfo as an excelleat mode]- 

Not long fince a tranflatioa of theft ientencei^* 
^nd a ppem of Cornelius Severus, intitled ^ y£'/M» 
which had never appeared before in French, ha?c 
been publifhed. We are much obliged to authors 
who endeavour to infich tnir language with antient 
works, unknown artd therefore new to it. 'f- This 
tranfl^tor obierves, that La Bruyere has fcattered 
almoft all the fentences of P. Syrus throughout lua 
chara<5lers, of which he gives us feyeral example) 
like tthe following ; 

Ponun4^ ufu dat mka^ mamfid mbih 
'Livisejifortuna: citQ repofcU^ quoddedit. 

^^ Fortune gives nothing, and only lends for % 
«• time. To-morrow the fickle goddefs refutneat 
^^ from her favourites, what now ihc feems to give 
V them for ever, 

^rtem timerc cruielius efty quam mori. 

^f Death comes but once, though it puts us in mind 
** of it at every moment of our lives. It is much 
f* more grievous to apprehend, than to fufier k« 

EJl vita mifero longa^ felici hrevis: • 

^ ^isfoem ts nvritten in hiX ambers, and is tbifidmd in thi i 
fula afcnhed to Firgil^ m the foko ediikin tf Crijpims^ ' — 
'>539> f^^cb pirbaps Mr. B^Mn aeifer faw, DomttMs C 
the cemmentator tells us in the argument : Hoc Vir^ilianum effe opus 
plerique ex authoribus teftantur : & Seneca in epift. adeo ut Nsub- 
netn non ob alia«i caufem opus de ^tna dimtfiffe affinnet, niii 
propter Virgil iuxn, qyem jam fcripfifre compertum habebat. Cor- 
|[ieitus ^verus etiam ob eandfm cauten dcttrritus tn^tus. 

t M. Accarias of Scrioniie* 

' ' "Life 
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^ Life is ihort to thofe wlio poflefs it in pkafures 
^^ and enjoyments : it feems long only to fuch as 
« languiffi in affliftion." 

; P O LL I O. 

- PoLLio (Cm 'Jfinius PplUo) a perfen of confular 
dignity, and a celebrated orator, had alio compofed 
tragedies in Latin, which were much efteenied in his 
time, Horace (peaks of hisn more than once : 

. : PMlfpp fivers Mufa TragadLe 

Dejff fheatris. r-. Ode 1. 1. 2. 

; *-j PoIHo regum 

I^aSa catiii pede ter percuffo^ Sat 10. 1. 2* 

^Vifgil alfo mentions him with praife, 

PolUo y ipfefacU nova carmna. Ecl<^. 3. 

• He was the firft who opened a library at Rome 
for the ufe of the public. 

I Auguftus prefling him to efpoufc his party againft 
• Antony, he ireprefented to him that the fervices he 
had done and received from that competitor would 
not admit his entering into engagements againfl 
him : that therefore he was determined to continue 
neuter, well aflured that he ihould become the 
vidlor's prey/ 

The fame prince, having, on another occaGon, 
wrote Fefcennin'q verfes againft him, + / Jhall iah 
great can^ faid he, not to anfwer. For it is not tajjf 
to /cribble againft a man who can prof cribe. 

VI R G I L. 

A. M. ,ViRGiL (Publius VirgiUus Maro) was born in a 
^ITv. C. viliagc called Andes near Mantua, of very obfcure 



684. 



* Afinii Pollionis hoe Romas iriventuniy qui primus, Bibliothe- 
cam dicando, ing^ia hominum rem publicam fecit. PUru 1. 35. c i. 

t At egd ta^epv Non eft cjpim facile ui eypi icribere, qui pouft 
profcribere. " . 

> • ' parents. 
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{>arentS9 in the confulfliip of Cn. Potnpeiu; Mag- ^it. Virg. 
. nus and M. Licinius Craffus. J^*^ 

He palled the firft years of his life at Cremona» 
and at ieventcen put on the toga virilis (the habit 
of manhood) on the fame day that the poet Lucrcr 
tius died, . 

After having made fome ftay at Milaif, he re- 
moved to Naples, where he ftudied the Greek and 
Roman literature with extreme appficadon, and af- 
terwards the mathematics and phyiic. 

Seyeral little poems are afcri^d tp Virgil's yputh» 
which fcem unworthy of him. 

Having been driven out of his hpufe and a fmall A. M. 
piece of land, which ,was his whole eftate, by the 32^'y^ q^ 
diftribution of the territory of Mantua and Cremona 713* 
amongft the veteran foldiers of Auguftus, he came 
for the firft time to Rome, and, by the favour d£ 
PoUio and Maecenas, both patrons of learning and 
learned men, recovered his eftate, and was again 
put into poffeflion of it. . . 

This occafioned his firft eclogue, and made him 
known to Auguftus, of whom he hadinferted a 
fine praife in that poem, a precious monument of 
his gratitude. Thus his diftrefs became in the.cpi|«- 
fequence the fource of his good fortune. He finilh- 
cd his Bucolics in three years : a work of extreme 
delicacy, and a fpecimen of what was to be expeft- 
ed from a hand that knew fo well how to unite 
.the graces of nature with corredtncfs and purity of 
ftile. Horace gives us the charadler of thefp pafto* . 
rals in two words : 



<-MolIe atque facetum 



Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure^Camcenas* 



^befoft and eafy grace of rural ftrdins \ 

The mufes^ that delight in woods andflainSf 
Have giv'n to VirgiL 

• • Every 
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, ^ UvttY body kmws that io good Ittuiitf tte 
mocd facetus is not only applicable tbraiHary and 
fllnfahtry, but to eiwy difcoufie and Work of wk, 
^ which fine genitis^ delicacy and elegance arc die 
fieva9ing charafters. 

Mascenas, who had a great tafte for poetry^ and 
ted difcamod alt Virgtl-a merk in die proof he had 
lately giv^n of it, woald not fofier him to reft rfll 
lie had engaged him to undertake a new work more 
confiderable than die former. It is making a no* 
Ht «fe of one's^ influence, and rendering gicat fer- 
vice CO the public, to animate perfons of learning 
in diis nuinner, who oftBen, for want of (bch in^ 
4iuc«meat8, temain inadtive, .and leav^e die greattft 
caiencs unemployed and ufeleis. It was therefore 
by the a^Wce of Maecenas that Virgil began the 
Georgics, «o which he applied himfelf feven years. 
A. M. To enable himfelf to devote lus whole attention to 

i^^ix c.^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ might divert 
71 7I ' ' his thoughts, he retired to N^les. He tells us 
this circumftance himfelf, at the end of the fourth 
book of the Georgics, and alfo g^ves us die date c^ 
the dme when he finifhed them, which was in die 
iiio. Caff. 724th year of Rome, when Auguflus, on his re- 
l< 5'- iKHrn from Egypt, having advanced towards the £0- 
phrates, by the terror ot his arms, and the fame of 
the viAoiies he had lately obtained, put the coun- 
try into a conflernation, and obliged Ttridates and 
Phraates, who difputed the Parthian empire with 
each other, to conclude a kind Of accommodatioa : 

H^cfuper arvorum cuUu pecerumque caneham^ 
Et fuper arbmbus : de/ar ^m tnagnus ad allum 
Fulminat Eupbraten beUoj viSorque vdenus 
Par popuios datjura^ viamque affeSat Ofympi, 
Illo Virgtlium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Partbenope^ ftudiis florentem ignobilis ail. 

• Facitum non tantum circa ridtcula apinor confi ftere »■ fl<co-» 
xit hanc sagis, & excultae cujoTdam elegaiitis appellatiooeiB puto. 
Xiffjv/i/, i. ^. c. 3. 

• The 
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Tks leiftire he eqoyed at i^at tinteatNApIek 
ir$B far ftom f|:;f^^i!r and obfcure, st$ Ke thought fib 
to call it in this place. His Georgics, which \rere 
the fruits of it, in refpeft tothedidtion, are the inoft 
finifhed of/all the works he has left us, and even d[ 
all the poems that were ever compofed in Latin« 
This proceeded from his having folHcient time to 
poU(h and put the laft hand to them. 

He retouched his works with an attention and 
accuracy not eafily to be concaved. When the 
firft fire of compofing, in which every thing pkafes^, 
was ovef) he revifed his produftions, not with thp 
compUifence of an author and parent, but the in- 
exorable feverity of a rigid critic, and almoft an 
enemy. In the morning he compofed a confidera-^ 
ble number of verfes ; and, returning to the exami- 
nation of them, employed the reft of the day in cor- 
fe£king and reducing them to a very fmall number. 
He ufed to compare himfelf to the Bear, who 
from grofs and unformed lumps, as her young ones 
are at their birth, gives them fhape and proportion, 
by the pains Ihe takes in licking them. Thus ex- 
cellent works are formed. It was by this diligence 
in corre£Ung Virgil isectune the ftandaid of good 
poetry amongft the Latins, and let the example of 
accurate, fweet, and harmonious verfification. If 
we compare his.yerfes not only with thofc of Ci- 
cero, but of Lucmius and Catullus, the latter will 
appear rough, unpolifhed, harih, antique, and, sa 
, I have faid before, \we fhall be tempted to believe 
them the verfes of fomc ages before Virgil. 

We are told that Auguftus, at his return from 
his military expeditions, believed he could not un^ 
bend himfelf better after his fatigues, than by hear- 
ing this admirable poem read, to which he devoted 
four days fueceffively. Virgil read him one book 
each day. He had a wonderful talent in making 
the beauty of his verfes fenfible by a fweec, articu- 
late, and harmonious pronmiciatiom A$ foon as 

he 
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lie ieemed a little out of breathi Maecenas took. hj^. 
place, and went on. Days pafled in this, mannt ' 
aipe highly agreeable, to a prince of fine tafte an., 
wit : a pleafure infinitely fuperior to thofe infipid^ 
and frivolous diverfions, which almoft engrofs the 
genersdity of men. But at the fame time how ad-^ 
mirable is the goodne(s of this Lord of the worlds' 
who thus familiariies himfelf with a man of Jet« 
ters, who treats him almoft as his equal, who care** 
fully fpares him his voice and his fpirits, and con- 
fiders his health as a public good ! 

I do not know, however, whether it was (paring 
Virgil to treat him with fuch affeding marks of 
friendship and efteem; for an author, after fuch 
favours, fpares himfelf no longer, and fooner or 
later confumes himfelf by his tenacious attachment 
to his ftudies. 

Virgil immediately after began his iEneid, to 
which he applied himfelf twelve years. Auguftus, 
when employed in the war againft the Cantabri^ 
preiied him earneftly, by feveral letters which he 
wrote him, to fend him fome part of the JEneid : 
but Virgil always excufed himfelf. He^reprc** 
fented to him, that, if he had thought his JEneas 
worthy of that honour, he fhould willingly have 
ient him to Csefar ; but that he had found the work 
far more difficult than he imagined it, and that he 
began to fear, that it was rafhneis and a kind of 
madnefs in him to undertake it. 
A. M. On the return of that f^rince, Virgil could no 

397«- longer refufc to fatisfy his juft impatience, and ac- 
^^' cordingty read him the fecond, fourth, and fixth 
books ot the ^neid, in the prefence of his fifter 
Odlavia. She had fome time before loft her fon 
M. Claudius Marcellus, a prince of infinite merit, 
whom Auguftus intended tor his fucceflbr in the 

* De ^nea quidem nieo, fi mebercule jam dignura suribiis ha- 
bercm tuis, libcntcr mttterem. Sed tanta inchoata res eft, uf pcnj 
Titio mentis taatam opus ingteffilt Aiiii vklcar. iigcrob. L j . .c. utt. 

:. cmpiic. 
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3pire. Virgil had giveii the praife of young Maf* . 
us a place in the fixth book of the -ffineid WitA- 
?^fmuch addrefs, that it is impofTible to read it 
tiout being exceedingly moved. When he came 
^his paflifge, the rehearfal of tht verfcSj which 
rf twenty-Iix in number, made the crtiperor dnd 
1 tavia weep immoderately. It is even faid, that 
'^ fcavia fwooned away at thcfe wordsj Tu Marceh 
erts. She ordered (dena feftertia) ten great fef- 
** bes to be paid the poet for each of thofe verfes, 
. tich amounted to about fevehteen hundred pounds 

* Virgil, after having finiflied the -ffineid, deCgned 

* retire for three years in order to revifc and po- 
Jf 1 it. He fet out with this view for Greece. At 
" khens he met Atiguftus^ on his return from the 
., aft, and thought proper to change his purpofe, 

" to attend that prince to Rome. He was taken 
upon the way, and ftaid behind at Brundufium.^ 
Jnding his illnefs increafe, he earneftly dcfired hi^' 
imfcripis to be brought hinfi, in otder to throw 
^neid into the Sre. Becaufe ngbody had com* 
ifance enough to comply with that requeft, be 
dered that poem^ by his willj to be burnt, as an 
iperfeft work. Tucca and Varius, who were 
%rith hini, repifefentedj that Auguftus Would never 
wfFcr it, and upon that'remonftrance Virgil left hh 
Writings to them, upon condition that they would 
kdd nothing to them, and leave the hemifticksas 
feiey found them. 

'* Virgil died at Brundufium, in the 735th year of a. M, 
[Rome, aged fifty-two. His bones were carried to 39*«« 
Naples, and buried two miles from that city, with 
[this infcription on his tomb, which he made him* 
fclf, and which in two lines Includes the place of his 
birth, death and burial, with the number of his works: 

Maniua me genuity Calabri rapuere^ tenet, nune 

Parthen&pe^ cetinifajcua^ rura, duces. 
yoL.IL - 2 Th«. 
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The Epic poem muft be a work of extreme dlf* 
ficulty> as, during fo many ages» Greece and Rome 
fcarce produced tvfo geniufles fufficiently fublime to 
£uftain it in all its fpiric and dignity. And, (ince 
them, has the world, in any language whatfoever, 
* poems of this kind that can juilly be compared 
with thofc of Homer and Virgil ? 

I have obferved, in fpeaking of the former, in 
what, manner Virgil had formed the defign and 
plan of the .£neid upon the Iliad and Odyfley of 
Homer, which gives the original a great advantage 
over the copy. Paft ages however have not yet 
decided to which of the twa the preference ought 
to be given. Till judgment ?an be pafled in this 
point, which ip all probability will never happen, 
we may adhere to Quintilian*s opinion, cited before 
in the article of Homer, f There is, fays he, more 
genius and force of nature in Homer ; and more 
art and labour, becaufe more of both was neceffa- 
ry, in Virgil. The firft is indisputably fuperioir 
in the grand, and the fublime : the other perhaps 
ipakes us amends for what he wants in thofe points, 
by the harmony of parts, and the exaft equality he 
fupports throughout his work. To this we may 
add, that Virgil did not live to put the laft hand 
to his poem, which, without doubt, would have 
made it much more perfect than it is, though, as 
Y^ have it, it is of ineilimable value. 
Sueton. in We may moft certainly afcribe to Cal%ula's 
^Al*g* madnefs the contempt and hatred he exprefled fbr 
^* 3+^ Virgil, whofe writings and portraits he induftrioufly 
endeavoured to have banilhed out of all libraries, 

• // is certain that eur MiLToN ^vat not infirior to titbercf tkem 
iff many of the cbaruBers of Epic poetry i end that be ^oas imfonu 
fi^perior to tb£m botb^ m in the grandeur of bis mmtier^ his iisnyimg^ 
cbarafferSf and the macbinefy of bis tvork. See Addifon on Milton. 
< f £t heixle, ut illi naturae coelefti atqtie imroortali ceflerimus, itai 
curas & diligentise vel ideo in hoc |>lus eft» cjuod d fuit migis la- 
borandum : Sc quant\ira eminentioribus vincimurt fortafljc rquali- 
tatc penfanius. iS^iuiiL lib* x. top, r» 

He 
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tit had the extravagance to fa^ that poet had 
^either wit nor learning : nullius ^gtfiy nunimaque Lampnd^ 
doHrime. The emperor Alexahder Severus judged ^^^*' 
very diffcrcndy of him. He called him the Plato *^' 
of the poetSi and placed his pi&ure, with that of 
Cicero, in the chapel^ where had placed Achilles 
and other great men. It is highly for the honour 
of learning to fee an emperor give poets^ orators^ 
and conquerors the fame rank. 

In the life of Horace, 1 (hall relate a circum* 
fiance in that of Virgil, which in my judgment 
does him as niuch or even more honour^ chaa his 
gi^nius for poetry. 

HORACE. 

Horace (S^intus Horatius Flaccu^) was of Ve- A. M* 
nufium, and, as he fays himfelf, the fon of a freed- ^^^^* 
man. He was born in the 688th year of Rome. 

His father, though only a freedmanj and c^ aHor.Sat.^i 
Very moderate fortune, took particular care 6f his ^- *• 
education. Perfons of fortune, and rich officers of 
the army, contented theitifelves with fending their 
children to a mafter who taught them to read^ 
write, and caft accounts. But Horacc^s father^ 
who had difcovered in his ion a fund of genius ca* 
pable of the greateft things, had the courage td 
carry him to Rome, in order to give him fuch ati 
education as knights and fenators gave their chil*" 
dren. To fee the manner in Which young Horace 
was dreiled, and the (laves that followed him, one 
might have taken him, fays he of himfelfj for the 
rich heir of a long train of opulent anccftors y 
whilft his fether, however, had only a fmall piece 
i>i land for his whole eftate. He was perhaps ex-" 
ceflive, in this point* but who would venture to 
condemn him ? He was not afraid of ruining either 
himielf or his fon by employing his whole income 
for his inftru6tion, judging a good education the 
beft patrimony he could leave him. He did more % 

Z 2 . he 
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he took upon himfelf the care of him, fervcd hint 
inltead of a governor, and went with him to all 
his mailers : 

Ipfe tmbi tuftos incorrupttj/hnus ofnnes 
Gram Dolores aderat. 

We are charmed with the rcfpcft and warm gra* 
titude which Horace, during his whole life, ex- 
preffes for fuch a father. *' By his care, fays he, 
** he preferred me free, not only from all afts of 
•* impurity, which is the higheft praife of virtue, 
** but from all reproach or fufpicion of that kind/* 
Let young perfons confider well thefe words, and 
remember that it is an Heathen that thinks and 
' Ijpeaks in this manner: 

^dmulta? Pudicum 
^ui prifnus virtutis bmos^ firvavit ab emm 
Non folum faSOy verum opprobrii) quoque tttrpu 

Horace's father, though a man of no letters or 
erudition, was of no lefs ufe to his fon, than the 
moil able mafters he could hear. He took pains 
himfetf to form him, inftrufted him familiarly, and 
made it his bufinefs to infpirci him with an abhor* 
rence for vice, by pointing it out to him under 
fenfible examples. If he would have him avoid 
fome criminal adtion : Could you doubt, faid he^ 
CO him, whether the aflion 1 would have you (hun 
be contrary to virtue and your true intereft, when 
fuch an one, who had committed it, is univerially 
condemned and defpifed for it i That fuch an one, 
by his debauched life, has ruined his health and 
fortune : (and it was here the ftrokes of fatyr came 
in.) ^ On the contrary, if he defired to recommend 
fome good adion to his imitation, he cited fbme^ 
body who had done it with fuccefs ; and always 

chofe 
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chofe his examples out of the principal pcrfons of 
the fenate, and thofe of the greateft worth. 

This manner of inftrufting youth has its great 
utility, provided it does not degenerate into de« 
tradion and fatire *. For examples make much 
more imprefllon upon the mind, than any difcourfest 
or precepts of morality. It is in the fame manner 
Demea inftrufts his fon in Terencc*s Adelphi: 

Nihil pratermitto^ confuefacio. Denique 
Infpicere tanquam infpeculum in vitas emnium 
Jubeo^ atque ex aliis fumere exempltanftbi. 
Hocfacito Of hocfugitOy &c. Act. 3. Sc- 3, 



ct 



" I omit nothing, and gradually accuftom him 

to vircue. In fine, I oblige him to look into 
*^ the lives of others, as into a glafs, and to learn 
" from their example to imitate the good, and fly 
" the bad.'* 

If we may believe Horace, it is to thefe paternal 
inftrudions, received with attention and docility, 
that he was indebted for being exempt from great 
failings : 

Ex hoc tgofanus ab illis 

Perniciem qu^icumque ferufU^ mcdiocribus^ Of qtuis 

Ignojcasy nniiis temer. 

But it is alfo to the fame leflfons he afcribcs, whe- 
ther out of pleafantry or otherwife, the tafte for fa- 
tire which he retained during his whole life. 
• He is never weai;y of expreffing himfelf upon his Satyr. «. 
good fortune in having fuch a father, and fpeaks*' '• 
^ him with a gratitude that we cannot fufEciently 
Qftcem : *' As long as I am capable of thinking 
*' with reafon, I (hall never be afliamed of fo good 
*' a father. I fliall never imitate the generality, 

^ • Longum iter eft per pneccpta, breve & e£Scax per exempla* 

Z 3 " who. 
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** who, to excufe the meannefs of their extraftioiit 
*' take care to obferve, that, if they do not defceqd 
*' from illuflrious anceftorsj it is no fault of theirs, 
*' I think and fpeak quire differently. For, did 
** nature permit us to begip dujc lives again after a 
" certain number of years, and would give us the 
** liberty of chufmg fuch parents as we thought 
^' fit, others might chufe theirs by their vanity ; 
*' but, for my part, contented with my own, I 
*' would not feek for noble ones, diftinguifti^d hy 
f' rods and axes, and curule chairs." 

Nil me pcsniteat fanum patris bujus ; eoque 
Non^ ut magna dolofa£fum negat ejfe fuo pars^ 
. ^od fwn ingehuos haheat darofque parentes^ 
Sic me defendam. Longi mea difcrcpai ifiis 
Et vo^ fc? ratio. iS/am fi natura Juberet 
A certts annis ovum remeare peraofutny 
Atque alios legere \ adfajlum quofcumque parenies 
Optaretfibi qui/que.: meis contenius^ boneftas 
J^'afcibus i^ fellis npllem mibi fumere.^—-'^ 

It inuft be confefled that there is great meannei$ 
of fpirit in blulhing at meannefs of birth. The 
reader no doubt has obfervcd, that moft of the il- 
Ipftrious writers hitherto mentioned were of obfcure 
condition, and that many of them were even flavcs* 
Did it ever enter into the thought of any man 
of fenfe to efteem them Ihe lefs upon that account ? 
Nobility., riches, office, can they be brought into 
competition with the taJents of the mind, and are 
they always proofs of merit ? 
A. M. When Horace had attained to about nineteen 

5359- years of age, his father fent him to ftudy at Athens, 
for he would not let him go; and kept him always 
under his eye, till he was of years to take care of 
himfelf, and to avoid the corruption of manners 
which then prevailed. He had ftudicd polite learn- 
ing at Rome, and had formed his tafte principally 

by 
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by reading Homer. He proceeded to more exalt- 
ed fcicnce in Greece, and applied himfelf to the 
ftudy of philofophy. That ftudy feems to have 
pleafed him exceedingly, and he extremely re- 
gretted leaving fo agreeable. a refidence fooner than 
he defired, Brutus, paffing by the way of Athens 
into Macedonia, carried feveral young perfons from 
thence along with him, of which number was Ho- 
race. He made him a tribune of the foldiers. 
Horace had then been four or five years at Athens. 

Roma nutriri mibi contigit^ atque docet^ 
Iratus Gratis quantum twcuijfet Achilles. 
Adjecere bon^e faulo plus ariis Atben^e^ 
Scilicet ut pojfem curvo dignofcere reSum^ 
Atque inter ^ has Academi qu^erere verum^ 
I>uraf€d mover e loco me iempora grato^ 
Civilifque rudem belli tulii aftus in arma^ 
Ca/arif Augufii non refponfwra lacerHs. 

Epift. 2. 1. z; 

A year after the battle of Philippi was fought, 
in which our poet, who was not born for arms, 
accordingly gave no proofs of his bravery, having, 
taken to flight, and at)andoned his buckler, as he 
confefles himfelf: 

Tecum Pbilippos Cs? cekremfugam , 

Senjiy reliSla non bene parmula. Od. 7. 1. 2i 

Horace, on his return, was not long before he 
became known to Maecenas. It was the excellent 
Virgil, for fo he calls him, optimus Virgiliusy who 
iirft fpoke of this dawning merit to his patron. 
Varius afterwards confirmed what he had faid, and 
ieconded him. Horace was introduced. When he 
appeared before Maecenas, refpeft for a perfon of 
his grandeur, and his natural timidity, confounded 
him fo much, that lie fpoke very little, and with 

Z 4 great 
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great hefitation. Maecenas anfwcfcd him in few 
words, according to the cuftom of the great, after 
which Horace withdrew. Nine months paflcd 
without Horace's hearing any farther, or taking 
any pains to do fo on his fide. It might have been 
thought, that Maecenas, little pleafed with his firft 
vifit, which did not feem to argue a man of great 
parts, had no farther thoughts of Horace, At the 
expiration of that term, he fcnt for him, and ad- 
mitted him into the number df his friends ; (thefe 
^re Horace*s own words) and from thenceforth 
they lived in the greateft intimacy : 

Nulla etenim mihi tefors obluUti Optimus oUm 

VirgilkiSf pfffi bunc VariuSy dixere quid tjftm. 

Ut vtffi coram^ JinguUim pauca locutus^ 

(Infans namque pudor prokibehai plura prcfari) 

Non ego mcy (3 c. 

Sed quod eranty narro. Refpondes^ ut tuus eji mos^ 

• Pauca. Abeo : £ff revocas nono pofi menfe^ jubefque 
EJfe in amicorum numero. Satyr. 6. 1. t. 

Cuftom with us [in France]' does not allow a 
man of learning, fcarce known as fuch, to ftile 
himfclf the friend of fo great a lord as M«cenas. 
The antients had more fimplicicy, but at the fame 
time a more noble freedom of manners and great- 
nefs of fou!. The Roman language, which was 
born in the bofoni of liberty, had nothing of mean 
and fervile in it, and did not admit any of thofc 
frivolous compliments with which burs isover-rua : 
yuies efe in amicorum numero. 

• But what I admire here is the generous beha- 
viour of Virgil. He knew the young poet's me- 
rit, and perceived in him a genius formed for fuc- 
eels in courts v and the event demonftrated he was 
not miftaken. He might have apprehended fet- 
ting himfelf up in hjs perfon a dangerous rival, who 
from (hiring at firft in the favour of their common 

patron. 
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patron, might afterwards fupplant him entirely. 
Virgil had none of thcfe thoughts, which fuit only 
a mean and fordid fpidt, and which he would with 
reafon have judged injurious to his friend, and ftilt 
more foto Maecenas. For the huufe of that favouiftte 
was not like thofeof mod great lords and minifters, 
•where every body regards folely their own intereft; 
where the merit of others gives umbrage, and every 
thing is carried on by cabal and fecret coUufion ; 
where fidelity and honour are little known, and 
where the blackeft defigns are often covered under 
the fpecious outfides ot great friend/hip and affec- 
tion. " It is not in this manner,'* fays Horace to 
one who promifed, if he would procure him ever 
fo little accefs to the perlbn of Maxenas, to put 
him foon into a condition of fupplanting all others ' 
in his favour, ^^ it is not thus we live at Maecenas's* 
** There never was an houfe of greater integrity, 
^* nor more rempte fr6m all intrigue and cabal 
^^ than his. A richer, or more learned perfon there, 
*' gives mp no manner of pain or umbrage. Every 
^' one there has his due place, and is contented 
*• with ic" 



Non ijio vivimus illic 



^a tu rere modo. Domus hac nee purior ulla eji^ 
Jslec magis bis aliena malts. Nil n& officii unquam 
Ditior hicy aut eft juia doSfior. Eft locus uni 
Cuiquefiius. Satyr, 9. 1. !♦ 

Maecenas, from the firft, did Horace good of- 
fices with the prince, againft whom he had borne 
;u-ms on the fide of Brutus. He obtained his par- 
don, with the reftitution of his eftate. From thence- 
forth Horace began to be very familiar with Msece- 
nas, and to fhare in his confidence and pleafures. He 
nccompanied him in his journey to BrunduJium, as 
appears from the fifth fatire of the firft book. 

Horace's credit and reputation increafed eyery 
^ajr by the poeois he publifhcd, as well upon the 

victories 
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viftories of Auguftus, as other events and variow 
fubjcfts, whether odes, fatires, or epiftles. 

The poet Quintilius Varus, Virgirs relation, be-* 
ing dead, Horace endeavours to confole his iiiend 
Vpon diat occafion by the xxivth Ode of Book L 

Ergc ^nUiUtm perpetuus fop$r 
Urgetf cut pudofj ^juftifUforor 
Incormpta fides^ nudaque Veritas^ 

^uandc ullum invenient parem ? 
MuUis ilk qutdemflebilis occidity 
TfuUiflebiUor quam tibi^ Virgili. 
J'n frufira pius^ beu^ non ita credUum 

Pofcis ^inSilium deos^ 

When VirgU himfcif fet out for Greece with de- 
ilgn to employ the leifure he .went thither to find 
in revifing, and putting the laft hand to the ^neid, 
Horace, upon occatHon of that voyage, compofed 
an ode full of vows, which unfortunately were not 
heard. It is the third of the firft bcok ; 

Sic te diva potens CyprJ, 

Sic fratres Helenas, lucicU fideras^ 
Ventorumque regat pater, 

Obftridis^aliis, praecer I^yga, 
Navis, <)U2& tibi crcditum 

Debes Virgilium •, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 

£t ferves animas dimidium mea^ 

Sv nu^ tb* au/picious queen of bve^ 
And the twin ftars^ the feed of Jove^ 
And be J who rules the raging wind^ 
To thee, ob facred Jbip^ be kiud. 
And genfk breezes Jill thy fuils^ 
Sitpplying foft El^fian gales ^ 
As thou to whom the mufe commends 
The bejl of poet s^ and of friends^ 

BcfB 
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J)ifi thy ccmntiiud pkdge r^my 
And land him fafefy on thejbore^ 
jindfave the beiier fart of me 
Frompmjinng with him at fea. 

Dryden to Lord Kofcom« 

Wc may judge of Marcenas's tender friendfh^ 
for Horace by the few words he wrote to Auguftus 
in his will : I conjure you to have the fame regard 
for Horace as tnyfelf Auguftus offered him the 
employment of fecretary to himfclf, and wrote for 
that purpofe to Maecenas in thefe terms : Hitberto 
J have had no occaftm for.anj body to write ntf letters i 
Init at prefent the multiplicity of affairs^ and infirnnty^ 
make me defireyou to bring our Horace with you. Let 
him then ceafe to be a "^ parafite at your table^ and 
(ome to mine to ajfiji me in writing my letters, iiorace; 
who was very fond of his liberty, did not think 
proper to accept fo honourable an ofier, which 
would>have laid him under too greata reftrainti and 
excufed himfelf upon accoqnt of his real or pre- 
tended infirmities. The prince was not in theleaft 
offended by Horace's refufal of that office, and re- 
tained the fame friendlhip for him as before. Some 
time after he wrote to him to this eflFe£t : -f Believe 
y&u have fome right to be free with me^ and pray itfe 
ity asif v)e lived together : in doing which j you onfy 
ail as you may with thejuflefi pretence ; for you hw^ 
ft waj my defire^ that we Jhotdd have keen upon tho/i 
ferms^ if your keakh would have admitted it. 

With how many reile6Hons does this litde cif*' 
cumftance fupply us in refped^ to the goodoefs of 
Auguftust the franknefs of Horace, the eafy fim<* 



* Veniet igitur ab ifta parafitica menfa ad hanc reeiam* 72# 




fiieris. Re£le enim & non temere fcceris, quoniam id usus mihi 
tecum efle volui^ ii per valeOiidiiiem tuam fieri poflet* Suet, in vit» 
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plicity and unconftraint of the commerce of the 
world in thofe days, and the difference between ours 
and the manners of the antients ? A privy fecreury 
at table with an Emperor ! A poet refufes that ho- 
nour, without the Emperor's taking offence ! 

Horace's pleafurcs were confined to his houfes 
either iii the country of the Sablnes, or at Tibur, 
where, free from care and difquiet, he enjoyed in an 
i^preeable retreat all the fweets of leifure and repoie^i 
the fole obje<5ts of his wifhes : 

O rta, quando ego te afpiciafttj quanJoque Ucebit 
Nunc veterum tibrisy nuncfomno 6? inertitus bmi^ 
Ducere follitit/e jucunda oblivia vii^e ? 

The court, which is fo pleafing to the ambitious, 
was to him only banilhment and a prifon. He 
thought he only lived and refpired when he returned 
to his dear country abode, where he found himfclf 
more happy than all the monarchs of the earth : 

■ ' ■ Vivo &? rtgnoy Jimul ifta reliqut^ 
^^ vos ad cesium effertis clamore fecundo, 

A. M. He died in the confulfliip of C. Marcius Cenlo- 

3997- ' rinus and C. Afinius Gallus, at the age of frfty- 
^^' ^* ' fevcn, after having nominated Auguftus his heir 
before witnefles, the violence of his illnefs not al- 
lowing him time to (ign his will. He was interred 
at the extremity of the Efquiline hill in a tomb 
joining to that of Maecenas, who died a little before 
him the. fame year. He had always dcfired, and 
even feemed to have bound himfelf by oath, not 
to furvive him : 

jfib te me^e Ji partem anima rapit 
Maturior viSj quid merer altera^ 
Nee carus ^eque, necfttperjies 
Integer ? Hie dies utramqut . 

Dmet 
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Ducei ruinam. Non ego perfidum 
Dixi facramenium. Mdmus, ibimusy 
Uicumqui pr^ecedes^ fupremum 
Carper e Uer comiies paraii. 

Od. 17. 1. i. 

The works of Horace confift only of his Odes, 
Satires, and Epiftles, with the Art of Poetry. 

I have fpokcn of his Odes, and given their cha* 
rader, in comparing them with thofe of Pindar. 

His Satires and Epiftles are, in my opinion, of 
ineftimable value. They are void of all Ihew and 
glitter. Their ftile is generally a kind of profe in 
verfc, that has neither the pomp nor even the fweet- 
hefs and harmony of poetical meafures. This does 
not proceed from the incapacity of Horace to make 
fine verfes. Does not the paflage by which he ex- 
cufes his want of fufficient talents for celebrating . 
the adions of Auguftus, demonftrate hOw capabk 
he was of it ? 



• CupidUfHj pater optme^ vires 



Deficiunt. Neque enim quivis barrentia pilis 
Agtmna^ nee fraRa ptreuntes cufpide Gallos^ 
Mt labentis equo dejcrihat vulnera Partbi. 

Sat. I. 1. 2i 

Is there in any poet a defcription of greater ^le* 
gance, expreffion, and energy, or one thiat paints 
a fadi: in livelier colours, than that of the country 
tooufe's entertainment of the city moufe? 



Olim 



Rufiicus urbanum muretn mus paupere fertur 
^ccepijfe eanjo^ veierem vetus bofpes amicum : 
jlfper^ &f attentus quafitis ; ut tamen arltum 
Mveret bofpitits arnmum. ^id multa ? Neqi ilU 
Sepo/tH ciceris^ nee longa invidit avetue: 
Aridum ^ ore ferens acimm^ fcmefaque larM 

Frujla 
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Frujiadedit^ cu^ens varidfaftidia cand 
Vincere iat^nUis male fingtda denie Juperh^. 

Sau. 6. I. 2. 

The reit of the fable is in the fame tafte. 

This elegance^ this grace and fpiric of language 
and images ar6 not (generally fpeaking) to be found 
either in the fatires or epiftles. What is it then that 
afFe£ts us fo agreeably in reading them ? It is the 
delicacy^ urbanity, fine raillery, and eafy manner^ 
which prevail in them : it is a certain air and vigpur 
of nature, fimplicity, and truth : it is even that af« 
fefted negligence in the meafure of the verfes, which 
fiill adds a more native air to the fenfe, an efiedl 
the * Marotic ftile has in our language : it is a fund 
of reafon, good fenfe, and judgment, that fh^ws 
itfelf every- where ; with a wonderfiil art in painting 
the characters of men, and placing their faults and 
ridicule in full Iig}>^« Only great and peculiar 
beauty and force of^ genius can make fuch lively 
impreflions as thefe on the mind, without the help 
of poetical graces, number^, and harmony* 

Quintitian contents himfelf, after having ipoken 
of Lucilius, with faying, " thatf Horace has abun* 
•* dandy more elegance ^d purity of ftile, and 
*< that he excels in criticifing the manners and viced 
•* of men.'" 

The ait of poetry, widi fome of the fatires and 
epiftles that turn upon the fame fubjeft, include 
whatever is moft eflential in regard to the rules of 
poetry. This little effay may be confidered as an 
excellent abridgment of rhetoric, and highly pro* 
per to form the tafte. 

I fay nothing of the manners of Horace. To 
judge of him only by certain paflages in his works, 

* The /file ofC, Marotf a Trench poet^ in nvbicb Fontaine fiUvwed 
gaid excelled bint' Its cbetraQers ore the neturalt frnple^ htunemu^ 
mnd antique^ rfivbicb lajl it afeffs the terms* 

f Multo eft terfior ac purus magit Horatiu$| St ad notandos ho- 
)Binuai moits praecipuust Lib, 19* (•u 

one 
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one would take him for the mpft virtuous man in 
the world, and even an auftere philofopher. If we 
niay believe him, ** he finds all time long and 
** tedious, but that which he employs in the folc 
** objcft worthy of our cares, which is equally ufe- 

^1 to rich and poor, and when negle£ted is alike 

pernicious to youth and age." 

Sic mibi tarda fluunt ingrataque temporal qtueffem 
Ccnfiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id quod 
'^qui pauperibus prodefty locupktibus aqui^ 
^qui negleSlum fenibus puerifque nocebit. 

At bottom he is a true Epicurean, folely intent upon 
"is plcafures, and fo looie in his fentiments andej^- 
preflions, that, as Quintilian fays of him, a man of 
weeding Or morality would not willingly explain 
certain paffages in his works : Horaiium in quibufdam 
^oUm interpretari. This does not prevent his having 
excellent maxims of morality. It is with Horace 
as with the reft of the Heathen authors. When it 
does not claQi with their darling palBon, and the 
queftion is to lay down fine principles, not to put 
them in pradice, they not only fpeak the moft re- 
fined truths and the moft elegant reafon, but often 
even religion, in the moft beautiful and juft terms. 
This we ought to confider as the precious remains of 
the efteem for beauty and perfection implanted in 
the heart of man by the Author of nature, and which 
his corruption could not entirely extinguifh. 

o VI a 

Ovid (Publius Ovidius Nafo) of the Equeftrian A. M. 
order, was born in the confulfliip of Hirtius and j^^'/j q^ 
Panfa, as well as TibuUus, in the 709th year of 43. ' 
Rome. 

He ftudied eloquence under Ai-elliu^Fufcus^ and Scncc. 
declaimed in his fchool with great fuccefi. 1 ^"*^'^®* 

He 
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He had by nature to ftrong an inclination for ver-^ 
fifying, that to indulge it, he renounced all care o/ 
his fortune. But if this propeofuy to vtrk entirely 
€Xtingui(bed in him the fiame of ambition* on the 
contrary it nourifhed and augmented that of love, 
a moil pernicious pafTion to thofe who abandon 
themfelve^ wholly to it. 

His father faw him qiiit the ufual courfe of the 
Roman youth with pain; and abfolutely renounce 
the hopes of honours and offices, to purfue an un- 
happy tafte that tended to nothing, and of Which 
no doubt he forefaw all the bad effefts. He fpoke 
to him in the ftrongeft tewns, made ufe of rcmon- 
ftrances and intreaties, alking him what advantage 
he could [H'opofe to himfelf from that frivolous 
ftudy, and whether he imagined he (hould excel 
Homer either in reputation or fortune, who died 
poor ? The lively reproaches of his father made an 
impreflion upon him. In deference to his advice, he 
determined to make no mor^ verfes, to write in profc, 
and to qualify himfelf for the employfnchts that 
fuited young men of his rank. Whatever e^rts 
he made, or pretended to^iake, nature ftili prevail- 
ed. Ovid was a poet in fpite of himfelf: the feet 
and numbers rofe of themfdves under his pen, and 
every thing he attempted to write, was vcrfe. 

Siepe pater dixit i ftuSum quid inutile tent as ? 

Maonides jtullas ipfe reliquit opes. 
Motus eram diilis^ totoque tieUcone reliSo 

Scrihire condbar verba foluta modis. 
Spent efua carmen rmmeros vemebat ad aptosi 

Etj quod tentabam fcribere^ verfus erai. 

He compoied with wonderful facility, and coiild 
not give himfelf the trouble to retouch his verfes \ 
all fire in compofing, and all ice in correcting, as 
he tells U8 himfelf. 

The 
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The negligence of his ftile might be forgiven^ 1 
{f it was not attended with unbounded licentiouf- 
nels in point of manners, and if he had not filled 
his poems with filth and obfcenity. Auguftus 
made them the pretext for banifliing him : a very 
laudable motive, if the real one, for that condudt^ 
Such poets are poifon and contagion to the public, 
with whom all commerce ought to be prohibited^ 
and their poems to be abhorred as tlie bane of man- 
kind. But this was only pretext. A feciet caufe 
of difcontent, of which Ovid often fpeaks in his 
verles, but in general terms and without explaining 
it, that has always remained unknown, was the 
caufe of his misfortune. 

He was banifhed to Tomos, a city of Pontus in 
Europe upon the Euxine fea, near the mouths of 
the Danube. The emperor neither confifcated his 
efi-ate, nof caufed bim to be condemned by a de« 
cree of the fenate, and made ufe of the term rele^ 
gare^ which, iri the Roman law, is of more gentle 
conftrqflion thai) tobatdjh. 

He was in the fifty-firfi: year of his age, when he 
fet out from Rome to Tomos, and had compofed 
his Metamorphofes before his difgrace. On his 
condemnation to quit Rome he threw it into the 
fire, either out of indignation, or becaufe he had 
pot put the laft hand to, and entirely finifhed it : 

Carmina nmiaias bammm dicenHa farmas^ 

InftUx damini jnad fuga rufit opus : 
Hac ego difiedens^ ficui bona nmUa meorum^ 

Jpfc mea pofui mcejlus in igne mam. 

Trift. 1. 1. Eleg. 6. & I. 3. Eleg. 14; 

Some cc^ies, which had before been taken of that 
work, prevented its being loft. 

The place to which he was fent was a real place 
of puniiotnent to him : he gives us terrible delcrip- 
tions of it in fcveral parts of bis poems. What 

Vol. 1L A a dif* 
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^iflirened him mod there wts his being expo/ed to 
the fevcre coldnefs of the climate, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a bof harouB and warlike people, who 
were always in arms, and giving him perpetual 
^{;^rehenfK>ns : a melancholy fituation for a delicate 
Italian, who had pa&d his life in a mild and agree- 
able climate, and had always enjoyed eafe and 
tranquillity! 

Though he could not obtain either Co be recalled^ 
, or to h^ve the place of hi^ baoiflimeat changed, he 
fievciT failed in his refpoft for the emperor, and 
perfifted unalterably in praifing him with an ekcefs 
piext CO idolatry. He nvay even be faid to have 
literally and actually idolifed him, when he was in^ 
formed of his death. He not only wrote a poem 
,in bis praife in the Gedc language^ to make hinl 
known and refpa£ted by thoife barbarous nations s 
but invdsed hi^ aiia, and coniecrated a chapel to 
him, where be went e?ery morning to ofier incenie^ 
and adore hitn : 

. Nee fieULS igmta mea 4ft : vUet bofpiUt terra 
In nojlrafscrum Cafaru fffe iomo. 
Hie ego do to ties eum tbure precantia verba^ 
Eoo ^olUi Jiirgit ab orie dks. 

De Ponto, 1. 4. Epift. 19, 

The fucceflbr and family of that prince had a 
great fhane in all this worfhip, and were evidently 
the real objt(Sfc8 of it. Ovid, however, did not find 
it a remedy for his misfortunes. The court was 
as inexorable under Tiberius as before. He died 
ill his baniflimcnt the fourth year of that emperor's 
reign, and the 771 ft of Rome, at about fixcy 
years of age, after having been nine or ten year$ 
in Pontus. 

' He had ddtred, in caie he died in the country of 

the Gets, that his aihes might be carried to Rorne^ 

in order that he miglit not continue ^a exik aft^ 

. - his 
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his deaths and that the ft^llowihg epit&ph might be 
in&ribed on hi& comb ; 

Hie ego qui jaceo teuerorum Iqfor amormn,. 

Ingenio peril Nafo poeta meo. 
At tibi, qui tranfis, ne fit grave, quifijuis amafti» 

Dicere : Nafonis molliter ofla cut>ent» 
Here Nafo Ues^ who fiuig <^Joft defire^ 
ViSim cf too much wit^ a9$d too much Jfyre^ 
Say^ who biFvelcv^dy 's/ohemUr you^pafs theft Jhna^ 
Ugbt Ik the earth on bafleff NufoU botus* \ 

Ovid apprehended the, immortality of the foiil^ 
(>^ith ttiofe reafon than he thought) and delired 
that it rnieht perifh with the &bdy, for he did not 
care that ni^'lhade fhould w^ncjer amongjS: thofe of 
the Sauromaitaf. Hencp he ticfired that, h-i^ bones 
might atMeaft.h'ave a grave i^trRocjc : 

' Aique^'utinnm pereant oMmie c'ttm carptre noftra^ 

Effugia^ue aviSbs pars med mdla rogos. 
' ♦ Nam- ji'fnortf carens. vacttas ''vcht altus in auras 

Spiritusy 6f Samii funt rata diSla fenvs 5 
Inter Sarmtkas Romans vagabitur umbras^ 

Ftrqiie feros manes hojpita 'femper erit. 
^ OJfa tam^n J^cito par^ua refer anttar in urna : 

Sic ega non etiam mortuus exul ero. 

He Kkd cibmpofed both before and ^ter -his ba- 
niftiment a^roat number of. verfea, of which many 
are loft; and it were to Le.wifhed that ftill lels 
had come down to us. . His JMedea is extolled for 
a perfect tragedy, which fhews, £iys Quintilian, 
m whofe time it was extant; of what that poet was 
capable, if, inftead of abandoning himfelf to the 
luxuriance of his too eafy;^«nd fiertile genius, he 
had chofen rather to check,' tlian indulge, its rapi- 
dity: CMdii Medea vtdetur mibi oftet^e quantum q^i^^h ^ 
' wr itte ftdfiare potueri4y Jitngmiefuo temper are ^uam i- «©• c x. 
indulgw^mali^et^ 

A a 2 The 
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The fame Quincilian paflbs his judgment tipbft 
this poet's works in few, but very juft and en)re& 
five, words, and which, in -my opinion, perie&ly 
chara£terile theili : Lafcivus quidm in Heroicis ipio^ 
que Ovidiusy & mmum aWUitor ingenii fid : laudan^ 
diu tamen in parHbks. Aild, iiidted, Ovid's great 
fault is fedcindance. Which occafibns his being too 
loofe and difiufed^ and proceeded from the warmth 
and abundance of his gcniuis, and his affedBng wit 
at the expicnce of ^reatnefi and (blidity ; lafcivus. 
Every thing he threw upon paper pieced him. 
He had for all his productions a more than pater- 
nal indulgence, which would not permit him to 
retrench, ot- fo much as illter, any thing. Nimiunt 
amator ingemi fid. It hiuft hoWeVer be confefied^ 
that he is adnlirable in parts \ lauddndus ttmcn inpar^ 
tibus. Thus in hi^ M^uttiorphofes, which is indif- 
putably the fineft of his works, thire are a great 
number of paffiiges of exquifite beauty and taftcv 
And this was tl^ work l)e valued moft himfelf^ 
and from which he principally expedcd the irnnoor- 
tality of his name: 

Jamque dpus exi^ quod nic Jivis ira% ^ciffnS^ 
Ifecfoteritferrumy nee edax ahokre vttufias. 

Meum. lib* 15. in fihe^ 

TIBULLU^ and PROPERTIUS. 

Thcfc 
the fame 

poetry, are judged to have wrote With great pu- 
rity of ftile and delicacy. TibuUus is preferred to 
Propertius. 



two poets, wl^o flouriffied it very rtcaf 
time, ana excelled in the fame kind of 
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PHiCDRus, a native of Thrace, Auguftus^s freed^ 
man, wrote in the time of Tiberius. We have five 
books of Fables, compofed by tt^s author in lam*^ 

bic 
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tnc Verfe, which himfelf called .Sfop's fables^ be^ 
caufe he made that inventor of them his model % 
from whom he has alfo often borrowed the fubje^ 
of his fables : 

jEfifus auS^ quam fnateriOn tepperitf 

Hane ego poUvt verfibus fenariis. Proldg. L i^ 

Hi declariesy froiA the beginning of his work» 
that this little book has two advantages* which 
are to amufe and divert the reader, and at thft 
fame time to fupply him with wife cdunfek for tht 
<ck)ndua of life> 

i)t^lex liidM dos eft^ quid fifuii movet^ 

£/ qubd prudentf vkam ttn^o fnontt. ^ . Ibid. 

And indeedv befide^ th<^ file, fobje^s of this 
>M^k) iti which beafU,' and ev^ v^^j^ are intro- 
duced fpeakii\g, with ;wiWj?re diycytjiflg in them- 
feiveis, die manner iri^hich.tJtiey Wqre treated has 
dl the beiXity ahd elegance ,it ^is ppiIib)e..fo jthrow 
ihto it \ To that f^ha^drus may be Jaidta have ufed 
in his fables the language of liatUre herfdf, fo plain 
and fimple is his ftile, an^ k ijie fame timfe fo full 
t)f wit and delicacy. * ^ .. ^ 

They art no Ids Vili/able in refpeft to the wiTd 
rounieh and fofid morals they contain. I have ob- 
ferved elfewhere, in fpealdng <^ Afopl how much 
ihis manner of inftrudting ^a« in honour and ufe 
lamongi^ the antients, and the value the moft learn« 
ed men fet upon it. Were we. only to confidcr 
Itheie fables by the advantage to be pade'of them 
in the education of children to v(rhom, Under the 
appearance of agreeable (lories, they begin To early 
to propoie principles of probity and wifdom, we 
could not but conceive highly of their merit. Phas- 
drus has carried his views ftili farther : there is no 
age, nor condition, but may find excellent maxlm$ 
in them for the conduft of life. As virtue is every- 
where 
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whfere treated with honour and ci^Wned with gloi^f 
\[\ them ; fo they reprcjent the Vices, as injufiiccy 
falumny, violence, in hvcly. but frightful coJouis^ 
which make them^the contempt, hatred, and detef-^ 
tation of every body. And this undoubtedly was 
what exafperated Sejanus againff him, and ex|x5fed 
hfm to extreme danger under a -minifter, who was 
the irreconeileable enemy of all merit and vijDtiie, 
Phaedrus mentions, neither the caiilij any partlculac 
qircumftance, nor the event of this animolity, ttc 
Qnfy complains that all the Forms of ivftice are vib- 
fated in regard to him, having his ueclated enemy. 
Sejanus himfelf for his accufer, witnels, and judge: 

- - ^d ft accujator alius Sgano foret^ 
Si tejiis alius^ judex alius deniqucj . 
Lignum fat^tr ejfa me vanPis t^alis. 

In Prologs L 3* 

It is very prbbable, th^t unworthy favourite^ 
who infolently abufed his mailer's confidence, had 
taken offence at fome ftfokes iri tliofe fables, which 
rtiight be applied to him. But, as there was no name 
to them, his making that application was confef- 
fing, or at I'eaft* knowing, himfelf guilty •, Phasdrus 
having no other view than to lalh tbe vice& 01 
mankind ip ge'qerdl^ as Tie exprefly declares : 

• Sufpicioni Ji qtds errahit jua\ 

' Et rafiet ad fe quod &it cothmtini off^ium i 

Hfulle nudabii animi confarntiam^ 

Huic excufalum me velim nihUmnitms. 

Neque enim notare fingulbs mem eft mhi^ 

Verum ipfam vitam Q mores hominum tfitndere. 

H)id. 

I 

Neither the time, place, nor any other t:ircuin- 
ilance ot bib deadiare known. He is belknted to 
Ijave furviyed Sejanus, who died in. cfae dgbteeath 
year of tjie reiga of Tiberius. 

Phasdrus 
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: Ph^rus has .g^ven a very honourable teftimx)ny 
of himfelf, in declaring that he had banifhed all 
-defire of riches from bis heart : 

^uamvis in iffa natus pene fim fchola^ 
Curamque habendi penilus corde eraferim. Ibid. 

He does not fcem either fo indiScrent or difii> 
terefted with regard to praife, and is very apt to 
ipeak of his own merit. It was indeed fo great, 
tbax wxe have nothing more excellent than his fa- 
bles come down to us from the antient world, I 
jnean in the funple and natural kind. 

It is furprifmg that with all this merit Pli«drus 
fhoyld be fo litde known and celebrated by anricat 
authors. Only two fpeak of him, .Martial and Eplg. lo. 
Aviemis ; and it is ftill doubted, whether the verfts ^' 3- 
of the firft^ that mention Phaedrus, mean our aur 
tbor. So learned a man as Calaubon did not 
)cnow tlut there was fuch a book as Phsedrus in 
the world, till the edition publiflied at Troyes, by 
Peter Pithou, in 1596. The latter fent one of 
them to F. Sirmond, who was then at Rome. That 
jefuit Ihewed it to the Learned there, who at firfl: 
judged itfpurious. But upon a nearer examina- 
tion they changed their opinion, and believed that 
they faw fome charaders of the Auguftan age in 
it. Father Vavafieur relates this little circumftance in Traft. 
with his ufual elegance. tl^ml 

Fontaine, who carrried this kind of writing to 
its higheft perfeftion in the French language, by 
treading \fi the Aeps ^ Phaedrus, has,; however, 
differed greatly from his original. Whtrther he 
thought the French language not fufceptibi j of that 
happy fimplicitjf, which charms and tranlpoits all 
perfons of tafte in the Latin authors j or found 
that manner of writing did not fuit his geny^s; he 
formed a ftile entirely peculiar to hiir.illf, of 
which perhaps the Ladn tongue itfelf is incapable, 

and 
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Snd which, without being lefs elegantly plam and 
natural, is more iiumorouSy more various, eafy^ 
and full of graces, but graces which have nothing; 
of pomp, fwell, and afR^ation, and which only 
ferve to render the fenfe and circumftances more 
gay andamufing. 

The fame, in my opinion, may be faid in relpe6k 
to Terence and l^loli^re. They both excel in their 
way, and have carried comedy to the higheft per- 
ieftion to which perhaps it is capable of attain- 
ing. But their way of writing is difierent. Terence 
excels Moliere in purity, delicacy, and elegance of 
language. But then the French poet is infinitely 
above Terence in (he condud and plan of his plays^ 
which form one of the principal beauties or dra« 
matic poems; and efpecially ii> the juftnefi and 
variety of hi» chanjfters. He has perfedly obl^rv^ 
ed the precept Horace gives poets who would fuc-p 
ceed in this way of writing, that is, tq copy na- 
ture in the manners and inclinations qf m^n, which 
age and condition vary exceedingly : 

JEtatis cujufque notandi funt tibi mares^ 
IdolnUbufquc dtc^r naiuris dandus & amis. 

Horat. in fytt. Poet* 
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